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THE professional tourist, who from 
a sense of stern necessity, and even 
decency, must, every year, become 
a sort of travelling Wandering Jew 
will soon have no more worlds to 
conquer. He has “done” every city, 
church, palace, lake, river, and statue, 
from Dan to Beersheba, and the 
annual Zour de rigueur begins to 
pall. 

Yet the true Briton can travel with 
equal safety and convenience within 
the measure of the British Islands. 
There are Scotch lakes equal to Mag- 
giore, and there are “bits” of local 
colouring at home equal to what are 
to be only attained by weary days 
and nights in steamer, and diligence, 
and railway carriage; and as he stands 
debating whether he shall, after all, 
drive away to the old, faithful 
South-Eastern, and take the familiar 
coupon for the eternal Beersheba, a 
fairy close beside, with a voice, earthly, 
yet musical, and attuned to that sort 
of hill and valley cadence, which 
mortals outside might ignorantly 
christen “brogue,” whispers, in rich 
accent, something concerning a Green 
Tsland—an epithet secured to it by a 
sort of patent—and lying very close to 
the old-established original “ Tight 
little Island.” 

The fairy who gives this invitation 
should properly be an engaging young 
lady, in a scarlet Red Riding-hooc 
cloak, with a blue petticoat, cut very 
short, and a little hood, which serves 
conveniently enough for a bonnet. 
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Peregrinus, who has been so much 
abroad, is moved by the engaging as- 
pect of the young creatures in the 
scarlet cloaks and hoods, and is moved 
with an instinctive wish to open up 
these new and picturesque hunting- 
grounds. A ticket from English Dan 
to Irish Beersheba is moderate. Hark 
to the Wild Irishman already kickin 
and lunging, and with difficulty held 
in by his two grooms. Peregrinus— 
or shall we say simply, Peregrine— 
hesitates, and like the woman who 
hesitates, is lost. <A little paste, deftl 
applied by a ministering eae angel 
of wonderful skill in adhesive work, 
and the irrevocable label, “ London 
to Eblana,” is already attached. An- 
other instant, and the Irishman has 
broken loose—has got his steam head, 
so to speak, and is away. Peregrine 
cannot now draw back. He is astride, 
so to speak, on the back of the Wild 
Trishman. It is fully eighty-two 
miles, and barely two hours gone, 
before his groom can pull him in 
somewhere about Rugby. He is even 
then only prevailed on to stop by the 
allurement of a mash dexterously 
compounded of coke and water. 
When the Wild Irishman réaches 
the end of his tether, and has flung 
himself down exhausted at Holyhead, 
Peregrine finds a monster of another 
description waiting patiently to take 
him across the straits, Huge pre- 
Adamite creatures—wild elephants, 
whales, or steam Megatheria possi- 
bly, not by any means wild, but docile 
l 
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and tractable. They startle our Eng- 
lish Peregrine by their huge, long 
backs, and the four ho or chim- 
neys, which grow out of their backs, 
and discourse murky vapours. They 
roll across the billows, and their steel 
viscera move harmoniously, with a 
sort of peristaltic motion. Peregrine, 
sitting afar off, hears the clank of the 
steel viscera, uttering their chant 
monotonous. 

The sea monster has done its work, 
and lies gasping and blowing along- 
side, secured by a halter from its neck 
to the shore. Peregrine has stepped 
on to the land—to King’s land—the 
—— town which was rebaptized 

r the First Gentleman of Europe. 
A little granite pawn marks this con- 
secration; and Peregrine’s heart 
thrills with a sort of First-Gentle- 
manly sensation as he sees the affec- 
tionate tribute to this great and good 
man. 
Esrana at last! Peregrine de- 
bouching from the railway, adrift, as 
it were, upon the city, and uneasy 
under the responsibility of luggage, 
would have a dim instinct of where 


he was from the children of the whip, 
who with wild cries and a pleasant 
animation, compete for him, as though 
he were a prize belt. The sort of 
gipsy vehicle, wild and irregular, too 
—the shelf-car of the country—so 
characteristic and agreeable—brings 


with it certain recognition. Else- 
where the stolid drivers sit placidly 
aloft, scornfully ignoring the over- 
tures of a single traveller beside the 
more profitable claims of a numerous 
family, crushed under mountains of 
luggage. But here there is personal 
importunity, cheerful gibe, livel 
joke, vehement gesture, and Senth 
of whips; and then Peregrine again, 
if he ue ever stood in the Piazza 
della Minerva, thinks of the lively 
cocchiert on that “stand,” who, when 
he lifts up his finger, charge at him 
en masse, like a troop of horse. 
Alittle comforted at arestaurateur’s 
and hostelry, Peregrine goes forth 
upon the street to see Eblana for the 
first time. He has taken, it may be 
supposed, Eblana at its most favour- 
able time—at the end of themonth of 
January, when her “season” is “on” 
—a festival which endures from that 
month until June. Rusticus, down 
at Balli , onthe family “esteet,” 
puts Mrs. Rusticus and her three 
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daughters into the train, and comes 
up joyfully to take a house in some 
street not far away from the leading 
“‘squeares.” The Earl of Tumble- 
towers and his family come up from 
Tumbletowers to the ancestral town 
mansion, and the mary coach, with 
the faces of the Hon. Misses Shindy- 
man looking from the windows, may 
be seen in the streets. Everything 
tends, by a natural, social gravita- 
tion, towards Eblana and its season. 

Taking it, then, to be this most 
favourable time, and that it is a 
bright, clear morning (perhaps an un- 
reasonable postulate, for, in respect of 
rain, Eblana is held to be suffering an 
eternal douche), Peregrine goes forth 
upon the streets, beginning with the 
Belgravian quarter, and wanders into 
the decent solitude. Naturally, he is 
confounded by the spectacle of a 
gigantic private square, which is ex- 
actly one mile round, holding twenty- 
four acres of ground, and which, as 
may be conceived, cannot be easily 
matched in Europe. He will be 
told of some enthusiasts who are 
anxious further to develop this orna- 
ment, and by the agency of statues, 
fountains, walks, and planting, im- 
port’ a little French refinement, and 
create a sort of Irish Place de la Con- 
corde. There is no impediment from 
absence of the root of all evil ; that 
esculent is offered in plenty. But the 
old dilly, with six insides, basket 
and all, complete, still lumbers along 
the road, and stops the way ; and so 
a really magnificent project, indenti- 
fied, too, with a memorial for the 
dead, is on the verge of miscarriage. 
With this, too, was associated an 
Hibernian Rotten-row and a mimic 
“dwive’—a concentration of eques- 
trians and vehicles at the legitimate 
hour. That elements are not wanting 
for a suitable display may be gather- 
ed from this:—of a brilliant day, 
a train of between five and six hun- 
dred mounted ladies and gentlemen 
may be seen galloping over the plea- 
sant slopes of the “ Phaynix.” 

Here, too, is the quiet majesty of 
the Belgrave-square of Eblana, and 
which has yet a sort of therapeutico- 
legal atmosphere ; for it is growing 
gradually to be the quarter of those 
two great learned guilds—and Galen, 
F.R.C.S., rising ra Pe poem 
ter, now a virgin Q.C., looks fon 
towards a mansion in this eaed 
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uarter. No wonder. Here are stately 
old edifices, ripe and mellow, and of 
a date* before a certain Union, with 
gtand staircases and gorgeous stucco 
ceilings, and Pompeian walls, and 
peeing on that ample scale the old 

ibernian magnates delighted in. If 
Peregrine be curious in such things, 
he may turn back to that monster 
“Green” he has just left behind, 
and look up at the rows of stately 
old-fashioned mansions, with huge 
porches, to which he must ascend by 
some twenty to thirty steps. Here 
are huge, spacious halls, flowered all 
over with elaborate stucco devices, 
wrought by cunning Italians,whom the 
Irish virtuosi imported specially, and 
with capacity for holding a dozen or 
so “sedan chairs” of a festive sort. 
Here are broad, stone staircases, and 
exquisite Italian chimney-pieces, and 
ceilings, and door-panels decorated 
with medallions, painted by famous 
Angelica Kauffman’s own hand. 
With some there is a portecochere 
too, that might have been imported 
from Paris. These are the glories of 
the Saint’s Green. But there could 
be pointed out to Peregrine, structures 
more imposing still—perfect palaces 
—built [ the fine old Irish noble- 
men (with the titles out of senti- 
mental novels), and which dot the 
city to the amount of a dozen or so. 
Beside these, the mansions of the 
great seigneurs, ducal and other- 
wise, seem feeble. There is one, now 
degraded into a counting-house, as 
aig and pornos oa a. Roman palace. 

ome are barracks—some, public in- 
stitutions ; but all attest a rich and 
costly taste, and a boundless expense. 
Some had their theatre attached. 
Artistsand carvers were brought from 
Italy and France to do the painting 
and decorative work. It has been 
whispered, however, that the mere 
drudges, who did the contractor’s 
work for the noblemen with the ro- 
mantic names, have not been paid for 
it to this hour, or have been expunged 
in the grand balance-sheet of the 
Incumbered Estates Court. 

Now Peregrine plunges into Irish 
Bond-street—narrow, winding, and 
hilly, yet very rich and opulent, and 
where nearly way hour of the day 
there is a perfect blockade and stop- 
page. This, of course, must be ac- 
cepted as the inevitable law in all 
climes and cities, that the glut of 
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traffic shall accumulate on the quarter 
least suited to it. Here may be seen 
lines of broughams, locked in inex- 
tricable confusion, to which universal 
chaos the key may readily be found— 
for in this street are the temples of 
your Madame Augustes and Pal- 
myres and Victorines (from Paris, 
but nées Murphy), who regulate the 
mode in Eblana. The sacrifices to 
these divinities are gigantic, for Eb- 
lana belles are frantic devotees, and 
are indeed entitled to all unreasona- 
ble decoration at any cost. 

Peregrine marvels at the bustle, 
the activity, the dense crowds walk- 
ing arm in arm—the vitality, in short. 
And yet here is no token of trade— 
of prosy, unromantic trade, which 
takes the bloom off all things. The 
eye is not offended with wains and 
drays. This is the city of the dolce 
far niente—the city of money, and of 
money spent by retail; for no one 
hoards meanly in Eblana, and soshops 
thrive. 

Foreigners who come into Eblana 
protest it has a sort of half-foreign 
air, which more nearly recalls their. 
own delightful cities, than any other 
British city. Foreign architects have 
more than once pronounced it one of 
the most architectural cities of Eu- 
rope. Peregrine, as he stands on the 
hill which descends from Irish Bond- 
street, and looks towards the Univer- 
sity, and the grand, graceful temple 
where the Hibernian Lords and Com- 
mons used to meet, must own to a 
most striking effect. All the public 
buildings in Eblana are of the same 
Grecian order, and have a certain 
uniformity. He will note, too, how 
they form part of the street every- 
where, and are not jealously cut off, 
or separated by paling. The lawyer 
in Eblana walks under Grecian por- 
ticoes and Corinthian capitals, and 

diments crowned with statues by 
fees. As for the quiet’ grace 
and beauty of the ancient House of 
Parliament, architects of all nations 
have vied with each other in its 
praises. It now performs the more 

rosaic duty of a bank; but itisa 
Bank such as no bank in Europe can 
compare with. 

Going steadily forwards, and cross- 
ing the river, all quayed, like Paris, 
and crossed at every two or three 
hundred yards, or so, by a bridge, he 
gets into that famous causeway which 
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ranks with the New York Broadway, 
and the Russian Nevskoi parade—its 

th and spaciousness unsur- 
passed, and, when planted with rows 
of fine old limes, which a barbarous 
municipality cut away, must have 
had a unique effect. 

No wonder these foreigners have 
their own associations recalled to 
them, when we think of the odd, ex- 
ceptional look of the actors before 
this scenery ; the national vehicles 
spinning about, and the easy Neapo- 
litan attitude of those who ride on 
them ; the bright cloaks of the West, 
copied from the peasants, of deep 
blue ‘and Spanish scarlet ; the fresh 
cheeks ; the bright eyes; the gay 
ring of voices chattering like chil- 
dren ; the platoons of the reaping 
interest, in the characteristic stage 
dress which Mr. Boucicault wore for 
somany nights, and who are hurrying 
away to the ships; the ballad singers, 
and the dreary funeral processions 
which, at all hours, come trailing 
down the broad street, with all the 
sudden effect of a Misericordia pro- 
cession at Florence ; and the strange, 
rakish figures of the American fire 
brigade, in their scarlet shirts, white 
breeches, and boots, always loung- 
ing together in twos and threes— 
all this makes up a wonderful picture 
for one whose eye loves colour and 
shifting effects, and which has, in- 
deed, something verging on the fo- 
reign. But what does not verge upon 
the foreign are the troops of bright, 
fresh faces, wonderful eyes, and rich, 
shining hair—articles cheap from 
mere plenty—not the mere rustic 
charms of a robust health, but strik- 
ing Spanish-looking creatures—chil- 
dren of the Mezzo Ceto, and with 
which this capital abounds. 

For two special blessings of human 
existence, which verge in the diree- 
tion of wines and cigars, has Eblana 
a particular notoriety. She hasa sort 
of pride in purveying these comforts, 
of the best and soundest quality, in 
their degree. In the more remote 

riods, when there was a palpable 
indifference abroad as to the fiscal 
rights of the revenue, a sort of affec- 
tionate sympathy had grown up be- 
tween wine-exporting countries and 
the absorbing earth of Eblana, which 
resulted in a mutual respect and ad- 
miration. Henceforth there was a 
steady, unbroken chain of claret 
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hogsheads between the nations ; and 
a special growth was always déstined 
for “t? Hibernian shore”—a distinc- 
tion which tradition has kept up to 
this hour. There are cellars of won- 
drous efficacy in Eblana. So with 
tobacco. ou will with difficulty 
light on the luxury of a penny cigar. 
And Peregrine, or any unknown 
wandering Particulier, entering a 
stall and laying down upon the coun- 
ter the smallest silver coin known to 
our currency, will have handed to 
him, not, indeed, a fragrant regalia, 
but a sound, acceptable, genuine, 
smokable cigar, that will not give him 
a nausea, or have any arriére pensée 
of the kitchen garden. The careless 
stranger will, in fact, receive a fair 
cigar. In Babylon, alas! it is but 
too certain what cruel treatment will 
befall the careless stranger entering a 
gaudy temple of this sort, and laying 
down a large silver coin, which brings 
this result—that many leading Bri- 
tons send regularly to Eblana for all 
comforts in these two directions. 
Peregrine has noted the special 
block of carriages about Madame 
Mantilini’s Temple of Fashion—a 
sort of polite route of miniature 
broughams, and flashy open barouches, 
inside of which, as it were, in a dainty 
flower-pot upon wheels, bloom the 
precious hot-house plants—the gar- 
denias and geraniums of the upper 
circles of Eblana. Peregrine aes 
come towards the latter days of Jan- 
uary, which accounts for the conflux 
of vehicles towards Madame Manti- 
lini’s. That unhappy artiste, speak- 
ing French with a alight “ suspicion” 
of a richer native Doric, has but a 
miserable time of it. Her nights are 
wretched ; her days are like the ago- 
nies of the dying whale—a ceaseless 
“flurry.” Gentlestranger, Peregrine ! 
these things are signs and warnings, 
as it were, in the heavens. As you 
came along, you marked the garb of 
the late revered Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., author of the English Dic- 
tionary and other works, unaccoun- 
tably set out in the windows of tail- 
ors’ shops, with the corresponding 
steel spike of the period balanced on 
its point. The “ancient and fish-like” 
sprigged waistcoat, too, a little frayed 
and tarnished, with a significant 
splash here and there as from the 
wine cup. At what mahogany, O 
effete garment? Where is Lucullus 
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now, erst measured for that finery? 
Where——? Were thisa Roundabout 
Paper, how easily we might now 
mount the pulpit, and with the old 
waistcoat for a text, what an affecting 
sermon might be preached! The 
Consul Plancus (that is under—when 
the Duke of Dorset was Lord Lieu- 
tenant); and the locks of hair of our 
mistresses ; and the “ faded old let- 
ters ;” all fished out of the pocket of 
the old waistcoat—“ On an old Court 
waistcoat !” It would sound prettily. 
For why should there be a ncmaaly 
of letters patent for these things ? 
If Peregrine has read this hhand- 
writing on the wall aright, he will 
know that a grand ceremonial is im- 
minent—“ THE LEVEE” and “THE 
DRAWING-ROOM,” or what, by an ex- 
cusable provincialism, is more familiar 
as “the Levy” and ‘‘ Drawn-room.” 
Hence the crowding in the streets ; 
hence the block of broughams; hence 
the temporary insanity of the hapless 
Mantilini. For what gives Eblana 
this peculiar attraction is that it is 
the seat of a Court—miniature, if 
you will, yet complete and perfect in 
all details. Very different from the 
feeble dulness of the reigning Duke 
of Pumpernickel, or the Landgrave of 
Selbzerbrunnen. Eblana has its pa- 
lace or “Castle,” well known every- 
where, with its banqueting halls, 
ball rooms, eemiion rooms, galleries, 
and “Royal Chapel,” and suitable 


finery, complete. It has its court- 


yards and guard-house, where the 
ceremony of “guard mounting,” with 
military music, is performed, as at a 
reater palace. Here dwells the Vice- 

ing and his court-chamberlains, 
gentlemen-at-large, and of the bed- 
chamber, aides-de-camp, masters of 
the horse, all complete. Cynicus, who 
has been listening scornfully, here 
bursts out with Mr. William M. 
Cornhill’s well-known remark (fresh 
out of the aloe jar), to the effect 
“that a court calendar is bad enough ; 
but a sham court calendar, how in- 
tolerable!” Yet, pace tanti wri, 
there is something to be said. The 
institution is of a prodigious anti- 
quity, and has, therefore, the respec- 
tability which long standing imparts 
to other institutions. en, too, 
sixty years ago, by an unblushing 
trafficin peerages, pensions, and ready 
money, and at an outlay of more than 
a million sterling, the parliament 
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which sat in Eblana was bought u 
(a piece of public morality which, if 
adopted by the House of Hapsbur 
toward its.Hungarian Diet, woul 
excite a scream through Europe), it 
was felt that some little compensa- 
tion was due to the despoiled native 
and it was bargained and covenan 
that, henceforth, this sethi-royal insti- 
tution should be preservéd invidlate. 
The men and women of Eblana do 
not bow down before the Molochs of- 
cotton or iron. Theyare alittle Gallic 
in their temperament, «and prefer 
a little scenic effect, and the exhibi- 
tion of this semi-royalty, even though 
Cynicus and his brethren snarl at it 
as being “sham” or “ Brumagem 3 
they do not want the dead provin- 
cialism—in tone and thought, at least 
—of Cottonopolis, and Navipolis- 
on-the-Mersey. Sham? Wherefore 
sham? Vice-king at home is but a 
nobleman of England ; but sitting on 
a throne at Eblana Casile, is gover- 
nor of six or seven million of lieges, 
with powers of giving titles and high 
oftices, of pardon, of life and death, 
of proclamations, of making laws, and 
what not. He is “Depute” for the 
Queen of these Islands. 

“Levys” are pretty much the same 
all the world over. But let the gala 
night of the “drawn-room” have 
room, and let Peregrine, the stranger, 
either recklessly purchasing, or pru- 
dently hiring—for both these opera- 
tions are within his power—one of 
the becoming suits of the courtly 
period, with the attendant spike of 
defence or offence, go up magnificently 
to Eblana Castle. With his florid 
waistcoat of the period, and his lower 
limbs so heartlessly exposed, with an 
effect generally suggestive in the 
jackdaw direction, he will yet pre- 
sent a less conspicuous image of 
degradation by lamplight. He will 
have journeyed up in broad noon-day 
to the “ Levée,” enter his qualifica- 
tion in an effete vehicle, a fossil 
“job,” which the rest of the year has 
lain, like Mr. Sterne’s deublininaa 
‘in the corner of acoach-yard,” a sort 
“of vampt up business,” for the 
whole year, and now, like everything 
that can at all trundle upon wheels, 
is dragged forth and brings gold. 
However feeble and decrepid, a few 
streets progress at a funeral is no 
great intrusion upon the retirement 
of an honourable oldage. In Eblana, 
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too, there is a strange and unique 
vehicle—a squi sombre, packing 
case—into which light penetrates by 
four cell windows, and which is 
cleverly balanced upon a pair of 
wheels. A strange owbliette—or di- 
minutive prison van—moving with 
spasmodic jerks, and which by the 
action of the horse imparts a charm- 
ing motion to the prisoner within. 
hee e-cediin end ified aspect, to 
see a gentleman of the period of 
- George the Third looking from the 
window ; 80, therefore, Peregrine will 
not “take up” one of these triumphal 


cars. 

But as the conditions on which 
Melrose is to be seen aright are suf- 
ficiently familiar to the public, and 
moonlight is indispensable to a proper 
effect, so, after all, the natural and 
appropriate condition fitted to a 
“Drawing-room” is by the flare of 
wax-light. ‘They order, then, this 
matter” better in Eblana. Yonder, 
in Babylon the Great, it seems a 
frigid and piteous spectacle to see the 
train of uties fluttering up to 
court, with all their trappings on, in 
the ruthless and unfeeling light of 
day. There is a monstrous discord- 
ance in the effect. It is as chilling 
as a rehearsal at the Theatre Roya 
Bullock Smithy--when a cold streak 
of blue daylight falls on the faded 
scene wal’ the dull tinsel, and the 
footlights have not been lighted. 
Diamonds, and bouquets, and lace, 
and tulle, and feathers (and may it be 
just whispered, anything in the direc- 
tion of artificial complexion), belong 
to a distinct element, and seem to 
fade and die in this unnatural atmo- 
sphere. But in Eblana they are wiser 
in their generation. The daughters 
of that picturesque generality, who 
always sits with a harp at her knee, 
know what theatre best suits their 
charms. 

The wayfarer of this festive night, 
wandering towards Irish Downing- 
street, will find his progress cut off 
by long lines of caskets or jewel cases 
on wheels, waiting patiently, and con- 
verging, steadily on Eblana Castle, 
from ints ; and, dark though it 
be, he will see, nestling within each 
casket, something glittering—toge- 
ther with clouds of vaporous tulle, 
with a little female humanity, and 
eyes that light up all. From north, 
east, west, and south, do these snake- 
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Jike lines concentrate into one. Loud 
and hoarsely in the ear rings out the 
cries of mounted policemen, in sepul- 
chral military cloaks, prancing hither 
and thither, and intimidating drivers 
with a fierce and superfluous decla- 
mation. Towards Irish Downing- 
street, the causeways are filled with 
an idle and eager crowd, who spend 
the night peering into the wheeled 
jewel, and criticising pleasantly and 
epigrammatically the contents of the 
wheeled jewel caskets. As the train 
toils up the steep hill, and when it 
stops is kept from receding by a 
skilful corps of “blockers,” Eblana 
Castle comes—ranges of windows all 
ablaze—-shadows flitting past-—court- 
yard thronged—and sounds of mili- 
tary music wafted to the ear. Many 
a young heart, about to debuter, flut- 
ters as we roll in. 
This is the hall of Eblana Castle, 
, dazzling, almost—at least to 
ebutante, who flutters timorously 
alone, sheltered behind the parental 
magnificence, between rows of sol- 
diery, up the grand flight, a mass, of 
what seems to debutante—a mass of in- 
distinct menials and powder confused 
together ; magnificent and sumptu- 
ous menials, courtly creatures, with a 
palatial flavour. Then this long cor- 
ridor, then through this chamber 
(menials still abounding), then into a 
large room—one mass of passing fea- 
thers, diamonds, jewels, gold, silver 
lace, stiff moire trains, fans, and uni- 
forms, and a perfect Babel of tongues. 
A sort of crush-room, where all wait 
their turn, which becomes, for the 
nonce, a sort of garden of rare and 
choice flowers, where the anxious 
stranger will see many that he would 
like to pluck for his button-hole. We 
hear of the “violet eyes” of Eblana, 
and of glowing Magenta complexions ; 
but here is the best opportunity for 
having these charms focussed. For 
many are drawn hither, fresh from 
the provincial hills, before the bloom 
has been brushed from their cheeks 
bs the sleeves of a hundred waltzers. 
ere we may see Mrs. Dolan, of “ Kes- 
tle Dolan,” from the west-south, a 
ae and earthly creature, possessed 
y her seven demonsof vulgarity ; and 
yet, after her walks something so me- 
tropolitan—so refined—that it would 
seem incomprehensible how there 
should be any relationship between 
them. Here, in this direction, coming, 
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say, from the north, is a perfect bit 
of Dresden or Sevres — piquante, 
petite, mignonne—a fairy, a cloud of 
floating muslin : so that in this green- 
house, every human horticulturist can 
suit his tasteadmirably. Here is the 
Eblana Belle, en titre—here is her 
rival. Uniforms, too. There isa camp 
within an hour’s drive—there are bar- 
racks in a dozen quarters of the city, 
so we can be glutted with every va- 
riety of shape and colour, cavalry, 
foot, and military train, and what 
must surely be the uniform of that ex- 
ceptional corps, the chevaux marins ; 
for there are mysterious garments, 
too, not known to Planché or even 
Nathan—uniforms of a local pattern 
—officers associated with the adminis- 
tration of counties, who are splendid 
as French senators. These entities— 
gorgeous in green and gold, and gene- 
ral braiding, far more sumptuous than 
riflemen—are police. We have our 
household uniform, Windsorial in a 
degree, and the flashing aides-de-camp 
resplendent in bullion. As an altera- 
tive, there is a gush of the element 
clergymanical, whose bands and black 
gowns have a rather mortuary and 
quieting effect. Also the high judicial 
functionaries in decent black velvet, 
and the bishops in the incomprehen- 
sible apron. All this while the com- 
pany has been slowly filtering through. 

here is a polite “‘ pen” at the end of 
the room, over which gigantic sen- 
tries keep guard, and admit a few at 
atime. There is a fierce competition 
to reach this sacred enclosure, and 
soe of our flowers get sadly frayed 
and tossed, losing a few of their pe- 
tals in the process. But once in the 
secure enclosure, refitting and arrange- 
menttakes place. For already, though 
the door be forced, is heard the offi- 
cial chanting — the monotone of 
names sung from afar. Now, the 
moment; and blooming Miss Magno- 
lia sees through the door the long, 
glittering line, with its conspicuous 
centre figure, along which she must 
pass. Menials specially deputed to 
that object, take from her trembling 
arm the rustling train, ard spread it 
out with suitable effect. Before her 
eyes is a flood of light, and a terrible 
open space, across which she must 
travel, alone and unsupported, run- 
ning the polite gauntlet as it were 
of that glittering line, with a hundred 
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eyes watching her progress. But, most 
trying ordeal of all, when at the cen- 
tre, and making profoundest and most 
graceful obeisance (rehearsed, say, gen- 
tle Magnolia, how many times in the 
drawing-room at home, mamma play- 
ing vice-king for the nonce, mak the 
junior branches of the family support- 
ing the parts of membersof the court), 
out steps the Vice-King, and exacts 
that sort of feudal tribute, which is of 
the royal prerogative. Enviable pro- 
consul — blissful prerogative — sweet 
monopoly! Mark how the rights and 

rivileges of the famous office have 

en gradually cut down—impercept- 
ibly dwindling—but to this sacred 
right haveall vice-monarchs clung des- 
perately, come weal, come woe; nay 
might it not be reasonably suspected 
that the seduction of this labial impost 
might have such charms as actually 
to avert the doom of utter abolition, 
which at times has menaced the vice- 
regal throne. Only conceive it! Take 
it in a rough way, at from six to eight 
hundred— a procession of lips, through 
the whole night, andall for one Being, 
who is not a Heathen God, but a 
simple mortal. A sort of practical 
judgment of Paris, going on for hours, 
only with more satisfactory means of 
testing comparative merit than was 
allowed to the Homeric gentleman. 
And _ consider—consider yet more 
emphatically —the wretched minor 
actors in the piece, who must stand 
by and look on patiently, and suffer 
all the raging torments of Tantalus. 
Wonderful that, towards the end of 
the ceremony, these unhappy men, 
goaded to fury, do not abandon all 
sense of restraint, and rush in for 
their share of the universal osculation. 
Poor, famished souls! they would not 
be so accountable after all ! 

Still, by the happy law of nature, 
there is compensation in all things ; 
and if there is unrestricted right of 
salutation over these blooming pas- 
tures, so are there over stony and arid 
pees which musi be accepted on 
ike conditions. With twenty per 
cent of the six or eight hundred, it 
resolves itself irto a question which 
nothing but a stern sense of duty can 
carry him through. And yet it may 
be cons‘dered an agreeable alterative 
—olives before the strawberries. The 
osculatory bill, is, as it were, dis- 
counted after the fashion of ordinary 
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usurious dealings—one third, old wine; 
one third in paintings ; and one third 
in bright, brilliant gold and silver. 
Here are long rooms with pictures, 
and pillars, and tapestry, and much 
gilding ; all withaflavourofstate. And 
here is the grand hall state ball-room, 
with galleries at each end, into which 
the presented crowd gushes furiously. 
There is something of the Grand 
Monarque air about the look of the 
whole—the plumes and feathers, the 
trains, the jewels, the uniforms and 
colours of the gentlemen of a remote 
riod, all crowded together in the 
all. By-and-by the musicians in the 
allery strike up “God Save the 
Doeen,” and an avenue opens down 
the centre, through which Vice-King, 
followed by a gorgeous train of house- 
hold lords, ladies, and gentlemen, ad- 
vances splendidly. Professional cynic- 
ism may talk of its Court Calendars, 
and “sham Court Calendars,” but 
when we take up our journal next 
morning, and spread the news upon 
our palates, as we would butter our 
toast, we read what a throng of earls, 
countesses, barons, lords, lordlings, 
bishops, judges, and untitled talent of 
all degrees, has been circulating about 
us. Itis as genuine a Court Calen- 
dar, and Royal Red Book, as could 
well be published. For a “sham,” if 
sham it be, it has a wonderful vitality. 
But this ceremonial is but the her- 
ald to other joys. The capital is full. 
The rustic nobility—constitutional 
supporters of the existing ministry— 
are now in town, sojourning at the 
decent, dear, and dingy hostelries, 
which are favoured with their patron- 
age. These does viceregal Majesty 
delight to honour. And so, after a 
day’s interval, cards flutter forth for 
“4 BANQUET!” A banquet, strictly 
speaking ; and known by that de- 
nomination—legitimately entitled to 
that splendid title. The great hall is 
again laid out, and a hundred and 
twenty guests sit down--the ele- 
ments of selection, rank, and beauty. 
And this, besides, no vile, civic feast, 
or splendid scramble for victuals, but 
a calm dinner party. There are things 
tosee andremember ; and a succession 
of these enliven the festivities of Eb- 
lana Castle during the season. 
Balls, too! Yes, where the lieges 
assemble thirteen hundred strong. 
These, too, are festivals worth see- 
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ing, purchased, however, by wholesale 
compression. Most notable of all, the 
ball on the night of the Patron Saint 
of the kingdom, where all the com- 
any—say sixteen hundred strong, as 
efore—arrive in court dresses, fea- 
thers, trains, and the rest of that gear. 
Where, at ten o’clock punctually, ac- 
cording to immemorial usage, a mon- 
ster country-dance is formed, and 
Vice-King leads off down the fatigu- 
ing ranks of innumerable couples, to 
the famous tune of “Giga,” conse- 
crated to, and called by the name of, 
the patron saint just mentioned. A 
curious spectacle, with something of 
the Lows Quatorze flavour, to see 
gentlemen of the Johnsonian era, and 
in the habiliments of that great lexi- 
cographer, flying round in the measure 
of anineteenth century valse, and per- 
fectly reckless of the incongruity. 
When there is universal courtesying, 
at a particular crisis of the measure 
known as “ The Lancers,” as by sta- 
tute in that case made and provided, 
and corresponding graceful bowing on 
the part of innumerable Doctor John- 
sons—the whole effect is somethin 
in the nature of a dream of the Gran 
Court, with a soupgon of the minuet. 
But if there be a specialité on which 
Eblana prides itself, it is on its flood 
of amateur music. This is irrepres- 
sible, and breaks out in a thousand 
shapes. Tenors, usually scarce and 
precious as black swans, are here in a 
welcome profusion. The spectacle of 
a human being standing up before a 
mixed company to distend the human 
uvula, in a rudeand uncultivated state, 
is common enough everywhere—all 
mortals, with the most humble gift of 
vociferation, thinking they have “a 
call,” to disturb their fellow creatures 
in a drawing-room. But here is a 
host of fine voices, and abundance of 
cultivation ; and the result is an al- 
most business-like organization which 
confounds strangers, and is very dif- 
ferent from the feeble and disjointed 
efforts of the common run of amateurs. 
Eblana has its own Royal Academy 
of Music, which dates back to nearly 
a century and a-half ago; and this 
institution serves, happily, as a sort 
of neutral ground for getting together 
all amateur elements. And every year — 
a kind of festival concert takes place, 
in aid of its funds, on the night of 
which is presented a spectacle, per- 
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haps unique in these kingdoms. An 
opera is chosen to be recited—Verdi, 
Rossini, or Bellini’s—and there is no 
difficulty in finding suitable perfor- 
mers for the leading parts. But the 
orchestra is worth coming many miles 
to see. For there is seen, clustered 
together, rising in circular row above 
row, a cloud of the freshest and most 
captivating belles that Eblana can 
boast, mostly from the very first rank, 
and who, by some mysterious law, 
seem to have the gift of good voices, 
in addition to their other charms. All 
are in white ; all have wreaths of the 
same- pattern; all have bouquets ; 
and all have a sort of narrow tricolor 
ribbon crossing their shoulder to the 
waist. And the effect, heightened by 
brilliant lights, and the shape of the 
orchestra, is that of a charming bou- 
quet. “ Ernani,” “La Sonnambula,” 
“T Puritani,’ and many more have 
been “recited” in this attractive fa- 
shion ; but it is to be suspected the 
audience are more busy with each 
item of the chorus than with the mu- 
sic of Verdi or Bellini. The same 
spectacle may be seen in Rome the 

ternal, and other Italian cities, only 
scarcely on so large a scale. Some- 
times this charitable assistance was 
taken in the shape of an opera acted, 
with suitable dresses and decorations ; 
and only a few years back, the 
“ Maritana” of Mr. Wallace was ex- 
cellently given, with this accomplished 
band of sirens for chorus. These re- 
finements lift us out of the dead level 
of dull insensibility ; and the more 
we can draw near to the happy models 
found in foreign cities, the more 
wholesome the influence. In Eblana 
the Dagon of business does not de- 
vour his children. 

In most private houses music is 
supreme ; but there are special man- 
sions where she is at home. That is 
a thing as of course—a necessary of 
life—and the onus lies upon those 
who are inharmonious. 

They labour under disability. It is a 
round of musical parties, and of morn- 
ing matinées ; which latter, at certain 
seasons, come so thick, that for many 
afternoons, successively, an eager d?et- 
tante may wander from house to 
house, and see his friends, and be en- 
tertained by most marvellous music. 
There he will hear rich, deep contral- 
toes, florid sopranoes, hurrying over 
the grand hunting country of vocali- 
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zation, taking the rasping fences of 
demi-semi-quavers smoothly, and 
keeping their seats easily, like their 
sisters In the open field. Here are 
barytones, “ very precious,’ as Mr. 
Ruskin would phrase it ; and, as of 
course, a satiety of those cheaper 
organs—the rude, disorderly basses: 
Over all is that smoothness which 
familiarity with Italian music and 
Italian singers is sure to give. 

Balls! Eblana is insane upon balls 
and dinner parties. The roysterer 
coming home late at night, and wan- 
dering through Irish Belgravia, sees 
files of carriages drawn up, waiting 
patiently until four and five in the 
morning. From the surrounding dark- 
ness that festive mansion stands out, 
with its windows all ablaze. From 
within wind forth the cheerful horn, 
and encouraging viol; while on the 
blinds are projected-fitful shadows— 
for the “Galop des Démons” is now 
raging, and Eblana’s sons and daugh- 
ters are crushing round like possessed 
dancing dervishes. 

These festivals are pleasant things 
to see ; for they do not crowd their 
company in a sort of fashionable Cal- 
cutta Black Hole, asin great Babylon. 
A stream of fresh faces, and fresh 
dresses, and of brisk, vigorous dancers 
—the whole copiously seasoned with 
the fighting, scarlet element, who, in 
many respects, are indeed the salt of 
a ball—for such is Eblana, the happy 
hunting ground—that city being a 
huge garrison. And yet this heaven 
has its drawbacks. As there are fag- 
gots and faggots, according to the 
French maxim, so are there fighting 
men and fighting men. Recent court- 
martials have let us into the secret, 
of what low, degraded elements have 
latterly stolen into the ranks of the 
British army ; and this is traceable in 
the mob of soldiers which inundates 
our Eblana ball-rooms. “Scrape a 
Russian,” said Napoleon, “and you 
wili find a Tartar underneath.” And 
so, in certain instances, if you scrape 
away the scarlet plating, patches of 
“the cad” break out—manners that 
are positively ungeritlemanly ; deport- 
ment that is familiar, and conversa- 
tion tainted with low slang. 

Dinners, too! We abound in ban- 
quets, and feast each other all the 
year round. There is a succession of 
what is known, in the waiting inte- 
rest, as “State Dinners.”—twenty- 
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four, and twenty-six, the golden num- 
bers. The baked meats are choice, 
. anddo not by any means “so coldly 
furnish forth the table.” The “ ser- 
vice” is admirable, and the vintages 
unsu There are sherries and 
Madeiras, and clarets slumbering in 
certain “caves” of Eblana, that would 
make a connoisseur’s heart glad. 

Clubs! Eblana abounds in clubs. 
Beginning with the t Conserva- 
tive House of Call, which has on its 
books every substantial name of rank, 
of consideration, in the country, sprin- 
kled all through, copiously, with 
Eopish peers and statesmen—for 
Eblana is indeed a sort of Hotel de 
UKurope for the British islands. 
Everyone has passed through and 
staid a night in his life; has been 
quartered there ; has been drawn over 
on some pretext or excuse; has friends 
or relations who are, or have been 
there. The “wild Irishmen” are per- 
petually bringing down hordes of the 
perfidious Saxons. As in the little 
watering-places abroad, so is there 
here a daily list published of arrivals 
and departures, and we may see how 
the Marquis of Steyne, Lord Bare- 
acres, Viscount Cinqbars, Captain de 
Boots, and other familiar names, whom 
we have met at the booths of Vanity 
Fair, have just come over. Now 
arrive the om cohort of cricketers, 
known as The Gipsies, who put up at 
the Viceroyal hostelry, and are enter- 
tained sumptuously. 

Eblana has its opera season ; which 
runs, off and on, say for nearly two 
months in the year. A facetious 
peer described Eblana as the “ most 
cardrivingest city in the universe;” 
but on this musical advent the ranks 
of the Mezzo Ceto become insane tem- 
——. I suppose the Royal Eblana 
Opera House,* is about the prettiest 
edifice of its kind in the kingdom; 
and, when filled from floor to ceiling, 
has a specially brilliant aspect. But 
on the last nights of the engagement 
of the little piqguante Squalacci, the 
famous soprano, and of Chestini, the 
robust tenor, and Growliani, the no- 
torious basso-profundo, we havescenes 
of uproarious admiration, which con- 
found the wandering stranger. We 
have letting down of flags, of singing- 





* For a description of a night at this Lyrical Temple, see ‘‘ Temple Bar,” 
2. 
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birds, of superbly-bound books, of 
wreaths, in fact of rag oy that can 
by human ingenuity be let down, 
which results sometimes in “ La 
Picciola,” which is the pet diminutive 
name of the Squalacci, coming to the 
footlights, and making a pretty little 
speech of grateful sympathy, but im- 
perfect English, to this effect, “I loaf 
you all ver moche,” a declaration as 
may be well imagined, received with 
screams of delight. Sometimes, too, 
this gentle response has taken the 
shape of a cantata, entitled, say, 
“The Praise of Gain,” the words by 
the grateful Chestini, the music by 
Batonini, the accomplished chéf @or- 
chestre, who is strangely popular (for 
no apparent reason boron gloves, 
waving his implement of office grace- 
fally), and has his own little ovation 
as he enters the orchestra. Once 
indeed the charming little Squalacci 
wrote us (that is pit, gallery, and 
boxes), a letter from Spezia, or some 
such place, which is here repro- 
duced “ textuellement”’-— 


“19 October, 1859. 
““MesstguRs,—I have been fa- 
voured with a handsome and elegant 
copy of the Don Giovanni. Should 
heaven accord me the power to revisit 
the city of my sympathy, that dear 
Eblana, 1 hope to be able to express 
in words, better than in these hast 
lines, my lively sense of gratitude. 
could, my dear Eblanesi, knew that I 
can never forget the proofs of kind 
ra they have given me; and 
that neither time nor distance can 
ever obliterate them from my recol- 
lection. 
“Maria SQuaLacct.” 


Maria is now married to an Italian 
Count, and living happily by an 
Italian lake. 

These, with many more, are the 
delights of Eblana. One thing more 
remains to be said, which is a preg- 
nant text in itself. In these days of 
what Mr. Carlyle calls “general 
cotton confusion” ard money wor- 
ship, there are to be seen in the open 
streets of Eblana two statues to two 

voets—-to Goldsmith and to Thomas 
oore. 
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YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FATHER, THE CHILD, AND THE PUPIL. 


Ir was one of those winter nights 
common to our climate ; the sky deep 
blue ; myriads of stars twinkling 
down upon the hard earth; frost thick 
upon window-panes and white upon 
roadside hedges; street puddles frozen 
—ice everywhere abroad. Many a 
tender garden plant was that night 
meekly receiving its death-stroke, 
while others more hardy drooped their 
leaves under the crisp coating they 
had received ; the and the worm 
had hidden themselves away deep in 
the earth’s bosom; vegetation was at 
a stand still; servants were busy 
renewing great fires in comfortable 
sitting-rooms ;_ elderly oe 
rubbed their hands together plea- 
santly, and said the cold was delight- 
fully bracing; boys thought they 
would skate next day, if the frost 
continued ; the very aged, bed-ridden 
in rooms, whose heat was stifling to 
their younger companions, felt the ice 
stealing to their heart’s core, pressing 
heavily on their breath ; young la- 
dies drew near the fire, with their 
books or needlework ; vagrants in the 
streets muttered imprecations upon 
the weather, and drew their scanty 
covering closer round them; appetites 
were sharpened, luxury was enjoyed; 
starvation and want were engendering 
despair; children with merry eyes 
and rosy cheeks were laughing in the 
homes of the well-fed—children with 
pinched features and pale faces were 
crying in the garrets of the hungry. 
Upon that night the town of Yaxley 
was very quiet, few people were going 
through its streets. No oneliked ing 
out long, and any that were oblige 
toencounter the cold, hurried by, with 
coats buttoned to the throat, and noses 
dyed to the deepest hue of purple. In 
a little cottage of the suburbs of the 
town a weary man sat in a barely- 
furnished room, stirring the half- 
expiring fire—and as he looked into its 
embers, thinking of life’s spark dyin 
out too. He was a small man, o 
meek aspect, not old in a his 
hair was thickly besprinkled with 


white, and lay in thin streaks on his 
temples. The worn features of his 
face might have struck any observer 
with a feeling of interest, if not of 
pain; the hands were thin, too, very 
thin and pale, and his clothes, as if 
they laboured under the same com- 
— as the wearer, were thin, thread- 

re, and faded. All was worn out— 
mind, body, and apparel. Despair 
has different depths of shade—all are 
dark, but some are blacker than 
others. The shadow it was casting in 
that humble little room, with its 
scanty furniture, its bare walls, its 
lonely aspect, was gradually deepen- 
ing from the dusk of twilight to the 
thick gloom of night. The occupant 
of the room was not alone; two ear- 
nest eyes watched his face with wonder 
and inquiry, a tiny hand was laid 
upon his knee, the little figure of a 
child stood beside him. 

“ Papa.” 

No answer. 

“ Papa, speak to me.” 

“What shall I say, missy ?” 

“T want to know something,” said 
the child, heaving a sigh, and pausing 
for a second or two. 

“When shall we go home ?” 

“Home, my darling? Is not this 
our home now ?” 

“T think it is not. Home was not 
like this.” 

“Then you would like to leave 
me, Lizette, and go back to your old 
home ?” 

“No, papa, not without you. We 
must both go together, and look for 
mamma.” 

“Nay, my child, but I shall go 
first, and leave you here with good 
old Margaret. ill not that a 
better way? You will be satisfied to 
let me go to your mother, and sta 
here, like a good child, behind, till 
you are sent for.” 

The —_ dark eyes of the little 
Lizette burned intensely—something 
of distrust appeared in their expres- 
sion. She did not reply. 

“Why do you not speak, missy ?” 
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“Because I will not stay behind, 

pa. Mamma said she was only 
ie us for a little while, and she 
has never come back since. If you 
go too, papa, you may never come 
back either—you must stay with me 
always.” 

“But if somebody called me away 
to a home where I never should feel 
sorrow or pain any more, would you 
not let me go there?” demanded the 
father, in a low voice. 

“Yes, if I went too,” was the 


prompt reply. 
“sh, Lizette, that is selfish,” mur- 


miired the father, smiling in spite of r 


himself, as he stroked the little hand 
that was clasped within his own. 
“Surely you would not try to keep 
me here, if you thought I would: be 
happier in another place, even though 
you must stay behind.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t go !” cried the 

child, imploringly. “I never, never 
could stay here with Margaret, or 
anyone but you or mamma; and I 
know mamma will never come back 
again.” 
Never again, indeed, poor child. 
You may go to her, but she will re- 
turn no more to you. A long silence 
ensued, broken only by the scraping 
of a mouse at the wainscot, or the 
rustle of a falling ember. At length 
the shuffle of feet was heard outside 
the house, and a well-known rap at 
the door. 

“Thatis Dillon Crosbie!” exclaimed 
the child, starting up eagerly. “Light 
the candles, papa.” The father rose 
hastily, and from a bare cupboard, 
near the fireplace, took out two old 
brass candlesticks, bearing some inches 
of the remains of mould candles,which, 
having lighted, he proceeded to admit 
the newcomer. A boy about thirteen, 
tall for his years, entered the narrow 
hall, wearing a jacket of blue cloth, 
rather too small for him, his trousers 
also were shorter than they needed to 
be, exposing some inches of white 
stockings above a pair of large coarse 
shoes. The face of the lad was flushed, 
and not over cleanan ink mark 
streaking one glowing cheek. His 
curly hair rose in luxuriant disorder 
ever his forehead; and in one red 
hand, hacked and disfigured by many 
a scratch and gash, he held a some- 
what worn book. 

“Good evening, Mr. Stutzer,” he 
said, wiping his feet on the old worn 
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mat at the door. 
late to-night.” 

There was a frank heartiness in the 
boy’s voice that bespoke a cheerful, 
unreserved mind, and something of a 
fearless, independent, though still 
gentle nature. 

“No, Dillon, you are not late at 
all,” replied Mr. Stutzer, with a smile 
that lighted up his ghastly face with 
a pleasant beam. yu 

“ How is your cold sir ?” asked the 
boy, fixing his quick eye on Mr. 
Stutzer’s fi as they entered the 
sitting-room already introduced to the 

er. 

“Better—or, at least, not worse, 
thank you.” 


“Here are some lozenges for your 
cough, sir,” observed the id, dav 
from ‘his pooket,.a little; box. I 
thonght Foams like them.’ 
“T ammiith obliged to you; 
Mr. Sha Ota c pleased 
smile, as he too iittle offering. 
Lizette stood at a distance, looking 
on, like a little coquette, h to be 
noticed, yet withal seeming very shy 
and indifferent. Dillon disappointed 
her by not looking towards her, for 
he was thinking of something else. 
When she saw Sim sitting down at 
the table, and opening his book at 
once with a business-like air, she felt 
a disagreeable feeling of being ne- 
glected and forgotten. Mr. -Stutzer 
sat down also, and soon he and the 
boy were engaged ih the translation 
of a German history, which occupied. 
them for some time. ; 
Dillon Crosbie, of half a dozen 
pupils, who for sometime had been 
under his tuition, was the only one still 
remaining with him. Ill health had 
of late obliged him to relinquishithe 
instruction of so many boys, and he 
would have-also given up teaching 
young Crosbie, had he not found in 
1im an extraordinary capacity for 
Jearning, coupled with much origi- 
nality of character. All the time, 
however, that he could now devote 
to him, was an hour or so each even- 
ing, when he gave him lessons in 
French or German. The boy attended 
a day-school at Yaxley'also, where he 
learned as much as the master of a 
rather inferior academy could teach 
him. Lizette sat ona low the 


“T fear I am very 


fire, silently and dejectedly, while the 
reading of the Siebenjahrigen Krieges 
went on; and it was only when 
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Dillon prepared to shut his book up, 
that she ventured to look towards 
him. 

“T have a long way to go through 
this still, sir,” he observed, pressing 
together the leaves he had not yet 
read, which formed a very thick bulk. 
“T won't finish the book for some 
weeks, I think.” 

Mr. Stutzer gave a faint smile, like 
the tees of a moonbeam onawinter 

ight. 
i: What book shall I commenee, sir, 
when I am done with it?s : 

“T cannot — vo you are 
reading with will choose one for you.” 

Dillon’s head gave a little sudden 
jerk, and his eye looked inquiringly 
and anxiously into the master’s face. 
For a long»while he said nothing, but 
his glanee wandered round the cheer- 


less roomy and fell uppnthe half dead 
embers:in the #Until a few 
weeks back, Mr, r had always 


invited him to°tea in the evenings ; 
now he never did so, and a curious 
thought flashed into the boy’s head, 
that probably Mr. Stutzer had no tea 
for himself oranyoneelse. At length 
he got up to go away; his air was 
sleieatel and embarrassed. Lizette 
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now came towards him, with a great 
effort of courage. 
“Will you draw a picture for me, 
to-night ?” she asked, timidly. 
“Dillon is in a hurry, missy; do 
not trouble him,” said her father. 
“Oh, it isn’t any trouble, sir,” ob- 
served the boy, sitting down again. 
The child ran for her paint-box and 
pencils, and a sheet of paper; and 
soon Master Crosbie was sketching 
off a very fierce tiger indeed, just 
about to pounce upon.an unhappy 
individual within reach of him. 
Missy’s delight was intense. A lion 
and a panther were drawn with the 
same speed, and in a manner betokemd 
ing rather more-boldness than acct 
racy of design, and then Dillon onee 
more took up his book to depart, 
still looking grave and thoughtful. 
When he was gone Mr. Stutzer ex- 
tinguished one of the candles, and 
going to the cupboard, took from it a 
cup of milk and piece of stale bread 
both of which he gave to the child 
for her supper. After which an old, 
half-blind woman, whose face was a 
mass of wrinkles, made her appear- 
ance, and Missy was borne off to bed. 


CHAPTER “Il. 


A SKETCH OF THE PAST. 


oul 
Few people at Yaxley knew much 
about Paul Stutzer, nor did any body 
feel particularly curious to ascertain 
his affairs. He was merely a teacher 
of languages, not often seen out of 
doors; but when seen, dressed shab- 
bily, and. of careworn appearance. 
There was nothing wonderful in that. 
Who are so shabby and careworn 
looking as the instructors of youth ? 
He was always at church on Sundays 
—he and his little girl sitting some- 
times in one pew, sometimes in an- 
other, wherever the Sexton chose to 
place them. Yaxley was a healthy 
neighbourhood. Strangers not un- 
frequently came there for change of 
air, and to drink of a certain cool spa 
among the hills. Paul Stutzer ar- 
rived there in the summer time, when 
the leaves were on the trees, and the 
days long-and warm. There was no- 
t sterious in his coming there. 
He committed no crime—was 
guilty of no political offence—he was 


not anybody in disguise. He was 
simply Paul Stutzer, teacher of Jan- 
guages. The oldlady, Mrs. Meiklam, 
living at Meiklam’s Rest, about a mile 
from Yaxley, knew more of him than 
any one else in the vicinity ; and what 
she knew was this. Just before he 
arrived, she received a letter from an 
old friend in the North of England, 
recommending him to her notice and 
patronage; and it was through her 
influence that he procured his first 
pupil at Yaxley—Dillon Crosbie. 
Alone in the world, without known 
kith or kin, Paul Stutzer had strug- 
gled from early childhood. His father 
was a native of: Germany, and had 
held for some yéars the situation of 
Professor of the German Language 
in one of our English colleges. Ex- 
travagant and thoughtless, he died in 
eee ; and his only child might 
have gone to the workhouse had not 
strangers pitied him. He was sent 
toa charity school, where his abilities 
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attracted notice. Then he was placed 
under the tuition of the master of a 
respectable academy where young gen- 
tlemen were educated, and where his 
cleverness also became remarkable. 
From thence, under the patronage of 
the person who had first rescued him 
from workhouse oblivion, he was pro- 
moted to Cambridge, where it was 
hoped he would shine brilliantly. 
Well, he did shine, for a time, at 
least ; and then, in a luckless hour, he 
fell in love, and married, sorely against 
his patron’s consent. His wife was 
not pretty, but gentle, and of winning 
manners, and, unhappily, full of ro- 
mantic ideas. They married; and 
thenceforward Paul Stutzer’s pros- 
ap: grew black. Enraged at what 
e considered the bitterest ingrati- 
tude, his patron discarded for ever 
both the offending parties ; and then, 
away in a remote spot of the North 
of England, Paul and his wife began 
life on their own account. They set 
up a school, and at one time had 
thirty day-scholars and twelve 
boarders. Things went on pretty 
smoothly for a long while, till Mrs. 
Stutzer’s health began to give way 
under too much exertion. Boys were 
unruly and difficult to manage. It 
uired a much more sturdy-minded 
individual than she was to fulfil the 
duties of a schoolmaster’s wife. There 
was continual noise in the house, and 
shouting, and tramping up and down 
stairs, and swinging over banisters, 
and hanging from the two great trees 
in the play-ground. Naturally ner- 
vous, the poor woman was always 
dreading some accident, and her heart 
beat violently at any extra noise. 
see it was a presentiment of 
evil. 

“Paul, I cannot rest easily in my 
bed often,” she said; “for I feel that 
we have great responsibility in the 
care of so many people’s children. 
Would it not be frightful if any of 
our boys died while under our roof ?” 

“We must bear whatever happens,” 
replied the husband. “Let us do 
our duty, and we need not have any- 
thing to reproach ourselves with.” 

As in most schools, there was one 
boy in the community worse than all 
the rest—a tyrant over weaker lads 
—aleader 6f all that was mischievous. 

One bright summer evening, there 
was quafrelling between this boy 
and a delicate, but obstinateJyouth, 
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who always made a point of never 

iving in in any cause of dispute. 

ne frightful blow on the temples 
laid this lad prostrate ; no blood was 
shed outwardly, but the blow was 
mortal. There was a rushing wildly 
to the house of many frightened boys 
—a rushing that the schoolmaster’s 
wife never afterwards forgot, and 
then the lifeless body of the poor, 
dying youth was borne within, an 
laid upon a bed, solemnly and tear- 
fully. He died that same night, and 
the school of Paul Stutzer received a 
great blow. People blamed him for 
the misfortune that had occurred. 
What sort of a master was he 
who allowed boxing unto death in his 
percep ne! 3 he county nad, 
papers too e matter up, > 
probably, to have anything to write 
about; and at length, r Stutzer 
was a marked man—looked upon as 
little better than a murderer. The 
boy who was the cause of this mis- 
fortune went home, and being the 
son of an influential man, escaped 
punishment. It was only the school- 
master that was responsible for the 
occurrence. One by one boys were 
withdrawn from so disreputable an 
academy. Paul and his wife and 
child were in danger of starvation, 
when a somewhat eccentric aunt of 
Mrs. Stutzer, who for years had held 
no communication with her, invited 
them all to her house. Gladly they 
repaired there, but soon found their 
hostess by no means a pleasant one. 
Violent in her temper and unreason- 
able in her demands, she succeeded 
in worrying her niece, already in deli- 
cate health, to the verge of the grave, 
and they were forced to leave the 
refuge of such a home. Mrs. Stutzer 
did not long survive; she died in 
the obscure village of Climsle , on 
the borders of Yorkshire; and the 
Curate of the parish, who was inte- 
rested in her husband, was the person 
who wrote for him a letter of recom- 
mendation to Mrs. Meiklam, at Yax- 
ley, whither Paul thought of repair- 
ing for the benefit of his own health 
after his wife’s death. 

This, then, was the history of the 
teacher of languages in the humble 
cottage in the suburbs of the town of 
Yaxley. If unfortunate in the world 
had he not many equals? If judged 
harshly and wrongfully, have not 
others been likewise judged ? But 
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Paul Stutzer was not a philosopher. 
Oversensitive,shy,shrinking, ashamed 
to ask favours, lest he should be re- 
fused—gladly would he have met 
death, but for the poor little Lizette, 
who implored him to stay with her. 
And yet this weak man was not 
without his strength—strength to 
resist temptation. In the silent 
hours of a night of intense misery 
and despair was he not strong when 
he broke a phial of laudanum, and 
let its contents pow into the fire ? 
Strong, you would acknowledge if you 
knew how great was the temptation to 
use it otherwise. No, he was not so 
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cowardly as he might have been. His 
misery was indeed great—it might be 
yet greater—it must be greater; but 
thelife that God gave must be revered: 
it was not his own to meddle with. It 
is easy to . resignation to the 
poor mortal quivering under the rod 
of affliction—easy to say, “ You must 
bear up;” but, oh, hard, very hard, 
to practise it. The warrior on the 
battle-field, brave as he may be, is 
yet often far less a hero than the 
patient, suffering creature who is liv- 
ang out his misery in the prison or the 
garret, murmuring, with pale lips, the 
words, “ Thy will be done.” 


CHAPTER III. 


REMONSTRANCES AND COAXINGS. 


Ir was awild night ; the wind blew 
in shrill ts, and ever and anon 
showers of sleet came dripping from 
the cold gray sky. A bright fire 
blazed in a comfortably furnished 
sitting-room, where the tea-tray still 
remained on the table, though the 
occupants of the apartment had for 
some time partaken of their evening 
meal. A fat, middle-aged gentleman 
was reclining, half asleep, in,an arm- 
chair before the fire, a thin, sharp- 
featured lady was doing fancy work 
at a little table, upon which stood a 
lamp, and a girl, about eleven years 
old,was alternately playing with pussy 
on the and running to look out 
of the window, rather anxiously, at 
the thick Ee without. She was a 
pretty child, with much of brightness 
and intellect in her face. A peculiar 
expression of sweetness played about 
her mouth and beamed in the depths 
of her eyes; her slight and graceful 
figure gave promise of much future 
loveliness; while the very small hands 
and feet, as wellas the noble carriage 
of the perfectly shaped little head, 
round which a profusion of hair hung 
in curls, gave a charming distinction 
to her appearance. 

“T wonder what keeps Dillon out 
so late to-night, mamma,” she ob- 
served, as she once again drew aside 
the heavy folds of the crimson cur- 
tains that hung over the window, and 
gazed upon the blackness outside. 

“T don’t know indeed,” replied the 
lady at the work-table, in a sha 
dry voice ; “ but if he isn’t in soon 
shall send the tea-tray away. I must 

VOL. LXIII.—NO, OCCLX XIII. 


put a stop to this reading of German. 
and going out in the night; he'll 
catch cold, and then I s all have 
pretty trouble with him. What good 
will all this reading do him. If he 
is so anxious to learn languages, could 
not = Pritty teach him along with 
ou ” 


“But then he is at school every day 
when Miss Pritty comes to me,” said 
the little girl ; ‘“‘and he cannot go any 
earlier than he does, the dinner-hour 
is so late.” 

The mother drew out her watch, 
with impatience. 

“Tt is a quarter past nine; I must 
have the tea-things removed.” 

“Oh, mamma, wait a little while; 
he must soon come now.” 

“No, no, not a moment longer ; he 
may do without supper when he stays 
out so late. I daresay he has had tea 
with that man.” 

The bell was rung, a servant ap- 

red, and the tea-tray was borne 
rom theroom. For a moment asor- 
rowful e passed over the little 
girl’s eyes, but shadows never lingered 
there long. Soon after, the ringing of 
the hall-door bell announced an ar- 
rival. 

“Now, mamma, I want you not to 
scold Dillon, when he comes up,” said 
the child, running quickly to her 
mother’s side. 

“ Get away, Bessie, you have made 
me make a wrong stitch,” said the 
mother, impatiently. “I wish you 
could be more gentle, and not startle 
me in that way.” 

Bessie had not time to make any 

2 
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apology before the door opened, and 
in came our friend Dillon Crosbie, 
looking with regard to apparel, much 
as he had done, when first introduced 
to the reader, though perhaps less 
ruddy of complexion than upon that 
evening. 

“T suppose you have had supper,” 
remarked the sharp-faced lady at the 
work-table, as he entered ; “so [ sent 
away the tea-things.” 

“No, I had not.” 

m ae what made you stay out so 


“Mr. Stutzer was ill,” said Dillon, 
flinging himself on the sofa. “I 
thought he was dying, and I was ob- 
liged to run for Doctor Ryder to come 
to him ; that was what kept me out 
80 late.’ 
ccion ailed _ Bry eee the 

in a tone of slight hostility. 

“T hardly know ; he fainted just 
after I had finished renting with him, 
and I thought he was dead.” 

“Dead !” repeated the lady. “How 
could you be so silly? I daresay he 
will not thank you for calling in a 
doctor, if it was only a faint, as 
him to expense for nothing. The heat 
of the fire, or something else, I sup- 

, affected him.” 

“Tt wasn’t the heat of the fire, any- 
way,” said Dillon, smiling, in spite of 
himself, “ for I don’t think there was 
a spark in the grate. I never was 
colder in my life.” 

“Thatis very odd. I should think 
he ought to have a fire at least for the 
short time en are with him,” ob- 
served the lady, going on with her 
work. “I don’t think it is respectful 
to you to treat you so.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about a fire, 
aunt,” said the boy, good-humour- 


eWon't you have some supper?” 
asked Bessie, in a low voice, coming 
towards him, and pushi the curls 
from his cold forehead with her small 


ds. 
“No,” he whispered; “I am not 


boner. ; 
“T will get you some milk and 
bread in a moment.” 

“You need not, indeed, Bessie; I 
could not eat to-night.” 

“You are not offended because 
mamma sent away the tea-things?” 
asked the little girl, after a pause, as 
her mother left the room. 

“ Offended!” repeated Dillon, look- 
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ing alittle amused. “No; why should 
I be, when I stayed so late ?” 
“Well, why will you not have any 
. 


supper 

“I don’t want any.” 

Bessie thought Dil on’s eyes looked 
as if he had a cold; he was biting his 
lip pretty hard, too. What if her 
mother’s treatment had really an- 
noyed him? For a long while she 
said nothing; but her glance was 
directed ever and anon to the figure 
of Dillon on the sofa. 

“ Bessie,” he said, at last, “I am 
convinced that Mr. Stutzer has got 
nothing to eat. I know quite well he 
is starving.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Doctor Ryder said so; 
and I know there was nothing in his 
cupboard but. a small piece of bread 
and cup of milk, when I was search- 
ing for some wine that the doctor told 
me to look for, while Mr. Stutzer was 
insensible.” 

“But he might not keep his food 
in the cupboard,” said Bessie, gravely. 

“There was nothing eatable any- 
where, in the kitchen, or any place 
else in the house, except some brown 
bread that his old servant said be- 
longed to her. She is a very stupid 
woman > but she told Doctor Ryder, 
she hadn’t bought any meat for Mr. 
Stutzer for nearly a fortnight, and 
that he never, now, had any regular 
breakfast or dinner. She said she 
didn’t think he cared for having 
regular meals, on account of his deli- 
cate health ; but I know very well he 
is too poor to buy food. Doctor Ryder 
said he had fainted from weakness 
and want of proper nourishment.” 

Dillon got up and walked about the 
room, trying very hard to repress the 
tears that were fast rushing to his 
eyes; but he had mastered fis feel- 
ings so far as to seem calm enough 
when his aunt came back. Bessie 
could not altogether sympathize with 
his sorrow for his poor tutor; she 
thought it very shocking, of course, 
for a man to be starving; but Dillon 
felt something more than mere pity 
for the gentle-spirited man, who had 
taken much pains in teaching him, 
and whose deep learning and high 
order of intellect even boys knew how 
to appreciate. 

“Oh, mamma, Dillon says Mr. 
Stutzer is so pom he has nothing to 
eat,” observed Bessie, when her mo- 
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ter. af a noted + the Rn 
work-ta usily engaged in the de- 
sign of a Berlin-wool man, with square 
features. 

“ How does that happen? I fancy 
he is something of a miser.”” 

“No, indeed, aunt,” said Dillon, 
dejectedly, “‘ Doctor Ryder says he is 
sinking from positive starvation.” 

“Well, it is not the first time misers 
have starved themselves. I have read 
of many cases of the kind. There 
was ola Dan Ripton, who lived for 
years like a , and in the end 
died worth several thousand pounds.” 

Dillon silently hoped this notion 
about misers would go out of his 
Aunt’s head; he thereupon waited 
some minutes before renewing the 
conversation. The old gentleman 
asleep before the fire continued snor- 
ing in different keys and tones all the 
while; once starting up suddenly 
for an instant with a quick, bewil- 
dered inquiry, “What are you all 
about? who’s dying?” and then re- 
lapsing to slumber without receiving 
any answer or attention. 

““What made Doctor Ryder fancy 
that the man did not get enough to 
eat?” asked the sharp lady, after a 
pause. 

“T suppose he looked so thin.” 

? Pooh! there are many thin people 
that eat plenty. I recollect hearing of 
@ man a could eat a leg of mutton 
at a meal, and yet looked like a ske- 
leton.” 

“ But Mr. Stutzer’s servant says he 
never buys any meat now,” observed 

ie. 

“Who would mind what a servant 
said? Very likely they are all ina 
league together, wanting to excite 
pity. For myself I never approved 
of having anything to do with that 
man; but you know Mrs. Meiklam 
would force us to employ him, and 
here you see is the end of it. Pretend- 
ing indeed to teach you out of com- 
pliment, and disappointing all the 
other boys’ fathers and mothers by 
saying he wasn't able to continue his 
instructions to them. Why should 
he make any difference between you 
and the rest of his pupils ? Depend 
upon it, he has some view in it.’ 

Dillon was quick-witted enough, 
yet, somehow, he rarely—very rarely — 
made asharp answer. Nobody knew 
better when 
reasonably ; 


ple were talking un- 
but nobody knew better 
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how to hold his tongue in the right 


place. 

“It is very odd he has no respect- 
able friends to. help him if he is so 
poor,” continued the Aunt; “I never 
trust these wonderful stories of 
poverty and starvation.” 

“T think Mr. Stutzer is ashamed to 
let people know how poor he is,” re- 
plied Dillon. “Doctor Ryder told me 
not to let him find out that we 
thought he had no food or money.” 

“What good would that do him ?” 
inquired the lady, taking a fresh nee- 
dleful of wool, for she was now shad- 
ing an angular arm. 

‘I suppose Doctor Ryder thought 
he would feel so much ashamed.” 

“How ridiculous! As if a man 
could expect to die of starvation 
without people finding it out. It 
would save a great deal of trouble if 
the poor would just seek relief at the 
workhouse at once, instead of holding 
out on charity till every one’s patience 
is worn out. Depend upon it, if peo- 
ple come to poverty, they deserve it. 

never knew anyone that didn't. 
There was old Nancy Perkins, who 
was found dead in the streets one 
morning, and she had brought herself 
to beggary by drunkenness. She 
would sell the clothes off her back for 

in ; and hundredsof others the same. 

here is no believing anything that 
these paupers say. have been de- 
ceived over and over again by plausi- 
ble stories.” 

Dillon went back to the sofa and 
held his peace. Bessie watched him 
anxiously. 

“Mamma, could we not send Mr. 
Stutzersomething ?” she asked gently. 

“Send him what?’ 

“ Anything nice ; a chicken, or some 
blanc mange ?” 

“Or some pickled — or salmon, 
aunt!” broke in Dillon, eagerly, 
starting up. 

“ Oh, aunt, do ; I wish you would.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know you will; 
= can’t refuse; you will give us 

eave to make up a nice present for 
the poor man.” 

“ Blanc mange! Pickled oysters !” 
exclaimed the mother, in slow, em- 

hatic tones. “ Pretty thing, indeed. 
hat is he to me that I should be 
expected to support him! I have 
not the slightest idea of doing so.” 
. Os, mamma, you know you will, 
when I wish it,” said Bessie, who 
2 
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knew, alas! too well, her own power. 
“Dillon and I must have our own 
way this once.” 

“ There is some cheese there in the 
pantry this long time that you may 
take to him if you like, and some 
slices of cold mutton ; but I intended 
them for old Jenny Black.” 

“That would affront him, aunt,” 
said Dillon, gloomily. 

“Why, mamma, he would think 
we thought him a common beggar, if 
we sent him that,” observed Bessie, 
whose chief aim in these charitable 
suggestions was to please her cousin 
Dillon. 

“And what is he starving for, if 
he won’t eat any thing he vets ?” 

“A sick man couldn’t eat cold 
mutton or cheese,” murmured Dillon. 

“Well, I don’t care; he ought to 
be glad to get anything, if he is so 
— as you want to make me be- 

ieve.” 

“Give me the key of the larder, 
mamma,” demanded Bessie, in a tone 
that showed she was very much in 
the habit of having her own way ; 
“Dillon and I will make a survey of 
the good things there, and I shall pack 
a little basket for him to carry to Mr. 
Stutzer, on his way to school to- 
morrow.” 

“T shall dono such thing. Whois 
this foreigner, that we should be ex- 

o ~ to feed him up and pamper 

im ?”’ 

“Oh, mamma, I have got the key !” 
exclaimed Bessie, laughing, as she 

ut her little hand into the small bas- 
set on her mother’s work-table. 
“Come, now, let us all go down to 
the larder,” and the wayward girl 
ran merrily to the door. er mother 
rose hastily to follow, scolding, 
frowning, and smiling by turns ; but 
Bessie far outstripped ey and had 
reached the lower depths of the 
house ere she was down the first flight 
of stairs. Dillon followed also; and 
he and his aunt had just arrived at 
the larder door as Bessie was con- 
templating a dish of collared eels, and 









Anp what is Dillon Crosbie doing in 
his aunt’s house? Has he no other 
home? He has not. The fat gen- 
tleman whom we found dozing at the 
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DILLON CROSBIE. 
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a cold roasted partridge lying on a 
shelf before her. What wonderful 
things were in that cool and some- 
what damp pantry—what a medley 
of different odours—what bottles of 
bright coloured liquids—what mys- 
terious crocks tied down with brown 
paper coverings ! 

“Mamma, this partridge will just 
do, and some of the oysters in that 
- up there. Now, please, do not 
ook so cross. You will let me do as 
I like this once, like a dear mother, 
and say we may have them.” 

The mother scolded, grumbled, re- 
monstrated ; Dillon and Bessie en- 
treated ; and, finally, they were per- 
mitted to fill a little basket with dif- 
ferent good things suitable for a deli- 
cate appetite. The cold partie 
went in first, then a pot of marma- 
lade, then a small jar of pickled 
oysters, which Bessie tied down very 
neatly with her own fair hands, while 
her mother looked on, prophesying 
that Dillon would break the things 
carrying them, and that Mr. Stutzer 
would not thank anybody for any- 
thing. Dillon looked happy at last. 
He grew rather hungry, too, while 
looking at all the good things in the 
pantry ; but he did not ask for any 
supper that night. Up to his cold 
bedroom, far away at the top of the 
large house, he repaired thoughtfully. 
The moon was shining brightly now 
and it, and the clouds after it, seemed 
rushing before the wind at a furious 

ace. Opening the window, the boy 
ooked out, leaning on his elbows. 
He could see the town, and the church 
spire, and the pavement beneath glis- 
tening with the lately fallen rain ; 
he could see the gas-lamps, looking 
blurred and dim, dotting the streets ; 
but it was not of these things he was 
thinking. He liked the cold wind 
blowing on his forehead, and that was 
why he leaned there looking out. 
His meditations were not of tops or 
dogs, or a new suit of clothes, or even 
of supper, but simply of his tutor, 
Mr. Stutzer. 





pies fire was his mother’s only 
rother; he had been much older 
than she was, and he had always re- 
garded her rather as a father than a 
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brother. At seventeen she married, 
as everybody thought, in a very pro- 
mising way, and became the wife of 
a dashing and handsome Captain, 
Bagwell Crosbie, of the —— Dra- 
goons, who had the name of large 
estates in Ireland—the name, but 
certainly not the gain, the property 
being heavily mortgaged, even in his 
father’s lifetime. rs. Crosbie’s for- 
tune was considerable, but it did not 
suffice to pay her husband’s debts. 
Crosbie Court was a fine old Irish 
mansion, and required numerous ser- 
vants. There were carriages, and 
horses, and dogs to be kept up, and 
Captain Crosbie found it hard to re- 
trench his expenses. His father and 
grandfathers had always been hospi- 
table and leading Pam in their 
county. How could he bring him- 
self to sink down into obscurity ? 
He could not bring himself to it, but 
others did it for him. Creditors ac- 
cumulated ; they clamoured for pay- 
ment ; the estates were not entailed : 
one by one they were sold off ; and 
even Mrs. Crosbie was induced to 
give up her marriage settlement to 
save her husband’s honour. Sorrow- 
fully Captain Crosbie, with his wife 
and little son, Dillon, left his once 
splendid home to settle down in an 
obscure lodging in Dublin, where he 
lived but a few months, a stroke of 
paralysis carrying him off suddenly, 
while yet in the prime of life. Old 
Mr. Pilmer—Mrs. Crosbie’s father— 
had refused to help his son-in-law in 
his misfortunes. He had given his 
daughter a large fortune, and was de- 
termined he would do nothing more 
for her. Arthur Pilmer, the brother, 
would gladly have rendered her as- 
sistance, but, unfortunately, he had 
never been a favourite with his 
father, who, though he had given him 
no profession, allowed him so small 
an income during his lifetime, that 
he could neither marry himself, nor 
help his married sister. When the 
old gentleman died, he left all his 
money to his son Arthur, the will 
being dated several years back, at a 
time when the Crosbies were sup- 

sed to be well enough off, and be- 
ore Dillon was born. Immediately 
on coming into possession of a large 
fortune, Arthur Pilmer determined 
to render assistance to his sister. 
He set off at once for Ireland, where, 
to his infinite grief, he found Mrs. 
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Crosbie in the last stage of consump- 
tion. It was too late to do anything 
for her beyond soothing her dying 
moments by assurances of protecting 
her boy, and providing for him as a 
gentleman. He waited in Dublin 
till the grave opened to receive his 
sister, and then went back to Eng- 
land, accompanied by his young 
nephew, then about two years old. 
Marrying almost immediately, Mr. 
Pilmer determined that Dillon should 
always find a home under his roof. 
He always treated him with kind- 
ness; but he was an indolent man, 
easily influenced by any spirit more 
energetic than his own, and, unfortu- 
nately, his wife was by no means of 
a charitable disposition. The boy, 
from the wreck of his father’s for- 
tune, possessed only six hundred 

ounds in the world ; and this sum 

ing invested in Government funds, 
at three per cent., produced an inter- 
est of eighteen pounds a year, which 
helped to pay for his schooling and 
clothes. But his aunt was the most 
economical of women, and she some- 
times thought it hard to be obliged 
to support a great boy, who consumed 
nearly three times as much as her 
daughter Bessie; and being deter- 
mined that his clothes should cost as 
little as possible, she always got them 
made by the cheapest tailors, while 
orders were given that his shoes 
should be made a size larger than the 
dimensions of his feet, lest the latter 
should grow more quickly than the 
former wore out. Dillon did not like 
to be dressed worse than other lads, 
but he was not of a nature given to 
rumbling or murmuring. He never 
fancied he was not understood or ap- 
preciated ; he never entertained dark 
thoughts of running away from his 
uncle’s house, and turning sailor, or 
soldier, of s¢avenger, or anything else 
likely to improve his temporal con- 
dition. Yet, he was not wanting in 
proper spirit. He never cringed to 
any one, though he never felt that he 
ought to be unhappy because he was 
depending on people who were not 
his parents. Perhaps he knew that 
he had strong arms and legs, and a 
healthy frame, and that, even if his 
uncle and aunt turned him adrift, he 
could earn a livelihood by some 
means. The boys at school at first 
laughed at his dress, but he laughed 
himself too, and then the merriment 





ceased to be an excitement. It could 
not vex him, so its aim was frus- 
trated. His superiorsize and strength, 
and his well-known courage, pre- 
vented his schoolfellows from thinking 
his good-humour was assumed from 
fear. There was not a boy at Mr. 
Benson’s academy that he could not 
have beaten, had he been engaged in 
a@ boxing match. Once, and only 
once, he had been exasperated to 
enter into combat at the school, his 
antagonist being a much older and 
larger boy than himself. The renown 
of this fight lived long at: the school, 
owing to the remarkable strength of 
both combatants. Dillon’s foe was 
Tom Ryder, the only son of the chief 
physician at ———— young gentle- 
man notorious for being a bully, and 
regarded as generally formidable. 
On this memorable day he was tor- 
menting a lame boy—a_ parlour 
boarder at the school—when Dillon 
Crosbie, roused to a pitch of indig- 
nation, became the little fellow’s 
champion. A grand combat ensued. 
Shouts rose on the air as the fight 
waxed vigorous. “Hurrah, Crosbie !” 
“Well done, Ryder!” burst from ad- 
miring lookers on, as each antagonist 
seemed rising in the ascendant ; but 
finally, the triumphant cries grew 
more enthusiastic, as Dillon proved 
himself the victor, while Tom Ryder 
lay flat on the ground. For some 
time a coolness naturally existed 
between Ryder and Crosbie, but it 
soon away, and they were 
friends again, little knowing how 
greatly they would interfere with each 
other in after-life. Curiously enough, 
from that day Tom’s father admired 
his son’s conqueror, for he heard all 
about the fight, and the cause of it, 
and Doctor Ryder was a generous 


hearted man. 
“ Never fight, Dillon?” he said, 
“except in a cause like that—it is 
the mn one justifiable,” and the her- 
culean physician coughed violently, 
Sens his fingers through his bushy 


air. 
On the whole, young Croshie got 
on very well at Mr. Benson’s, with- 
out thinking much about it, for he 
did not — much time thinking 
of himself in any respect. It was 
well that nature had so far gifted 
him, for no careful training had been 
resorted to at home to form his mind. 
His uncle, though kind-hearted, was 
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indolent, and knew nothing whatever 
of educating youth; while his wife. 
though over careful about household 
matters and all worldly affairs, never 
dreamed of such a thing as moulding 
the principles of either her own chil- 
dren or her nephew. Bessie was her 
especial pet and darling, the only 
creature on earth round whom her 
heart was twined very closely ; yet 
she was not always gentle to her. 
The poor child was scolded and petted 
by turns—rarely ever permitted to do 
anything without a sort of sham com- 
bat, which always ended in her gain- 
ing her own way. Bessie knew this 
well, and her mother’s “No” might 
as well have been “ Yes” for all she 
valued it. Yet nature had also gifted 
her largely ; her disposition was of a 
fine order—her feelings quick—her 
delicacy of mind remarkable. How 
often do we find such children where 
they could be least expected—grow- 
ing up in ungenial spots—surrounded 
by circumstances of adverse kind ? 
Like plants of a rare order springing 
up in some uncultivated garden 
whose owner does not understand 
their value, Dillon and Bessie, in 
some mysterious way, grew from day 
to day, perfectly unlike any one round 
them. The latter enjoyed all the 
privileges of an only child—her 
younger sister, Mary, having resided, 
since early childhood, with a wealthy 
godmother—a Mrs. Devenish—who 
was a distant relative of Mrs. Pilmer, 
and who, having no children of her 
own, was a person not to be disre- 
garded, when she requested permission 
to keep her little god-daughter from 
year to year under her roof as her 
own child. Mrs. Pilmer, after a few 
natural scruples, consented to the 
arrangement; and it was only as a 
visiter that little Mary Pilmer made 
her appearance once a year, or 80, 
at her parents’ house at Yaxley, ac- 
companied by her very pompous god- 
mother, who always travelled in her 
own carriage, and brought with her 
her own servants, when she made 
her advent at the Pilmers’ residence. 
Bessie had strong feelings ; she loved 
her father and mother with intensity, 
and her cousin Dillon also held a 
high place in her affections. Often 
she was = by her mother’s treat- 
ment of him. any a bitter tear she 
shed when she felt that he was too 
severely punished for any childish 
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misdemeanor. Dillon loved her too 
—they were as confidential as brother 
and sister—rarely quarrelling, though 
Bessie was often inclined to be ty- 
rannical in planning'games and plays, 
and having her own way in all their 
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sports. Indeed, an occasional fear 
shot across the very shrewd mind of 
Mrs. Pilmer that this affection might 
possibly ripen into a deeper feeling 
as time wore on. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PRESENT TO THE SICK MAN. 


DILLon got up very early next day, 
and dressed more briskly than usual. 
| He hurriedly took his breakfast— 
some slices of bread and a bowl of 
milk which had been left as usual for 
him on the parlour sideboard the 
night before—for the family breakfast- 
hour at the Pilmers’ house was a very 
late one, and the lad was generally 
long at school before his uncle’s 
morning repast had commenced. 
Bessie had been careful to place the 
well-filled basket also on the side- 
board ; and it was with a pleasant 
feeling that Dillon shut the hall-door 
after him that day—his books fast- 
ened together by a strap, in one hand 
—the basket in the other. How cold 
it was! A thick carpet of snow lay 
on the ground ; sparrows were twit- 
tering and fluttering on the house- 
tops as he came into the town, which 
was within a few minutes’ walk of 
his uncle’s villa in the suburbs. The 
clear blue sky looked very frosty—all 
was bright, white, and icy. His shoes 
sank with a crisp, crackling sound into 
the snow, leaving large footprints in 
it; his hands were redder than ever— 
his nose quite blue. Now and then 
he paused in his swift course, and laid 
his books down, to have a fling at a 
woodpecker or blackbird hovering in 
the outskirts of the town—now and 
then he made a snowball and sent it 
flying at some particular point of 
aim, and then he sped on, all the 
swifter, to make up for time lost. As 
he neared the cottage where Mr. 
Stutzer lived, his pace slackened ; and 
on arriving finally at the door, he 
waited a moment before lifting the 
knocker: then he rapped gently. The 
old, half blind woman, Margaret 
Spurs, made her appearance, looking 
much as usual. 

“ How is Mr. Stutzer ?’ he asked, 
shaking thesnow off his feet on the mat. 

“ What ?” in a loud, slightly angry 


ne. 
“How is Mr. Stutzer this morn- 


ing?” repeated the boy very dis- 
tinctly. 

“Not much different, I believe.” 

“Can I see him ?” 

“Can you what ?” very frowningly 
was demanded, as if Dillon had made 
some reprehensible request. 

“See him!” shouted the lad. 

“You needn’t bawl so loud. I’m 
not deaf if you’d speak plain. I don’t 
know whether you can see him or 
not. I'll ask,” and the old woman 
hobbled away. She returned as soon 
as could be expected from her lei- 
surely movements, and informed Dil- 
lon that he might walk in. He ap- 
peepee the little parlour where he 

ad always been accustomed to find 
Mr, Stutzer. 

“He isn’t there,” said the old 
woman. 

“Where is he, then ?” 

“Tn his own room—where else?” 

“But did he say that I might go 
to him?’ asked the boy, hesltatiegte. 

“Oh, he said nothing of that.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Of his going anywhere.” 

Dillon would have laughed if he 
had been in a laughing mood, but he 
merely asked his question over again. 

“Yes; he said you might go to 
him—but don’t stop long—the doctor 
said last night he wasn’t to talk 
much.” 

With a grave face the boy bent his 
—— towards the sick room, trying to 
walk as softly as his shoes would per- 
mit, but the heavy soles would come 
down with unexpected creaks, in spite 
of his efforts. At last he had reached 
his destination. He found Mr. Stut- 
zer, dressed, even to his boots, but 
lying on his bed. He smiled as the 
boy entered, and for a moment a faint 
red hue stole over his face, leaving it, 
when gone, so white that it almost 
seemed to glisten. 

“Good morning, sir. I hope you 
feel better,” said Dillon, taking the 


cold hand extended to him. 
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“T think Ido,” replied Mr. Stutzer. 

His young friend now stood rather 
awkwardly, with his basket in his 
hand, not knowing how he had best 
begin to speak of the presents it con- 
tained. 

“My uncle—no, my aunt, sent you 
a few things here, sir, which he—she 
thought you might like,’ he said, 
after a long pause, looking confused, 
and twirling the basket. 

“T am much obliged to them,” re- 

lied Mr. Stutzer, thinking he had 
tter thank in the plural. ‘ What 
are they, Dillon ?” 

“Some marmalade and a chicken— 
no, a partridge—and oysters, sir.” 

Again that faint shade of red on 
the sunken cheek. Was it summoned 
there by pleasure or by pain ? 

" Thank you, Dillon—thank your 
aunt very much for me.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dillon, very softly, 
laying down the basket on a table 
beside the bed, on which rested some 
phials—those sinister little adorn- 
ments of the invalid’s room. 

Two little feet were now heard 
pattering towards the chamber. The 
child Lizette stood in the doorway, 
looking through it, half smilingly, 
half timidly. 

“ Come in, missy,” said her father. 

“Come,” added Dillon, going to- 
wards her, “won't you say good 


; but why are you here so 
early ?” asked the little girl, raising 
her large eyes inquiringly to the boy’s 
face. “Did you bring that basket ? 
What is in it ?” 

“ Show her,” said Mr. Stutzer. 

Dillon took up the cover and ex- 
plained the contents. 

“And you brought all these to 
papa ?” said the child, looking with 
awe and admiration at the lad. 
“Where did you get the money to 
pay for them ?” vd yo. 

‘Oh, Lizette, do not ask questions,” 


said Mr. Stutzer, colouring. ° 
“T did not pay for them, missy,” 


said Dillon, good-humouredly. “I 
haven’t any money—they all belonged 
to my. aunt.” 

“Then you are poor, like me ?” ob- 
served Lizette, looking as if she felt 
herself on an equality with Master 
Crosbie. 

“T’ll come again to see you in the 
evening,” said Dillon, as he was going 
away. 
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“Yes; and you may bring your 
books also. PerhapsI may be able 
to hear you read.” 

“T hope you may, sir. Good morn- 
ing,” and he left the room. Lizette 
followed him. 

“Will you tell me something ?” 
she whispered. 

“ Yes—if I can,” said Dillon, smil- 
ing at her earnestness. 

“Is papa thinking of going away 
from this ?” 

“T don’t know—why do you ask?” 

“ Because I think he is ; he intends 
to leave me behind and go to 
mamma.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He told me so. Whois the mes- 
senger that is coming for him ?” 

“What messenger ?” asked the boy, 
looking rather bewildered. 

“The messenger that came for 
mamma. Will you tell papa to send 
him away when he comes? I won’t 
stay here without him. Tell papa 
not to leave me.” 

“T amsure he won’t, if he can help 
it,” said Dillon, beginning to under- 
stand something of her meaning; 
“but if the messenger comes, Lizette, 
he will have to go with him.” 

“Can’t he run away or hide ?” 
asked the child, her eyes burning 
darkly. 

“Good-bye, missy—have you my 
pictures safe ?” said the boy, changing 
the conversation ; and then, without 
witing for a reply, he opened the 
hall-door and went out. 

‘““What are you doing here?” de- 
manded old Margaret, grasping the 
child by the arm, as she found her 
standing close to the hall-door long 
afterwards. 

“Don't let anybody in that comes 
but Dovtor Ryderand Master Crosbie,” 
said the child. 

“ Get along there to your breakfast. 
Drat the child—what a plague she is! 
Come, what are you watching for ? 
I'll give your bread and milk to the 
cat if you don’t do as you are bid. 
How you drag the life out o’ me! 
Ugh ! I’dratherbe breaking stones.” 

Meekly enough, Lizette went to the 
kitchen, where she ate her morning 
repast, looking very often out of the 
barred window with the bull’s-eyed 
panes, for some being whom she fan- 
cied was coming to do her an injury. 

“Be quick! be quick!” shouted 
the old woman, impatiently, as the 
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child lingered over her breakfast. 
Lizette was indulging in the projec- 
tion of a scheme for baffling her 
dreaded enemy. Could not doors and 
windows be defended against all in- 
vasion of intruders? Couldn’t Mar- 

et say her father was not at home 
if any unwelcome visiter came to him ? 

Her father, meanwhile, on his bed 
upstairs, lay for a long while without 
stirring. Then he got up, and looked 
at the things in the basket near him, 
taking them out one by one, and put- 
ting each on the table. There was 
the partridge lying on a little plate, 
very brown and tempting, then the 
little jar of oysters and the pot of 
marmalade. Ah, they were all very 

ood, but he could not try anything. 

ome draughts that Doctor Ryder sent 
last night and that morning seemed 
to revive him more than anything 
else; they were very bitter, but they 
gave a pleasant, warm sensation-— 
quite an exhilaration of spirits. The 
truth was, they were nearly altogether 
composed of good port wine, drawn 
from the well-stocked cellar of the Yax- 
ley physician, and disguised by various 
spices anda few dropsof bitter essence, 
to make them taste like medicine. 

“ How am I to pay for it?’ was the 
question that always rose to the sick 
man’s mind, as he took the hourly 
draught prescribed. Yet he was not 
utterly without money—there was a 
solitary five-pound note laid carefully 
by, which he had hoped he might not 
have been called upon to spend. 
Months ago it had been set aside to 
pay for his own burial; and besides 
that, he possessed a sovereign or two, 
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which were to be doled out, little by 
little, for his child’s food, as long as 
they would last. A doctor’s fee was 
a heavy sum, and medicine too was 
expensive. He feared the treasured 
five pounds must soon be changed. 
As in many other ways, Paul Stutzer 
had been over-tasking his strength for 
some weeks back, in the denial of 
proper nourishment, and now the 
dread reality forced itself upon him, 
that human nature was sinking almost 
beyond relief. What of his orphan: 
child, left to a pitiless world! Would 
the doors of a workhouse receive her, 
his precious darling, whose birth,: 
long after his marriage, had been so 
joyously welcomed in his home at 
Climsley? Would the delicate little 
form have to bear coarse hardships ? 
Wouldshelearn to speak the language 
of peasants, and earn her bread as.a 
menial? Had he not vexed her grand- 
aunt, by proudly withdrawing his wife 
and child from her house, because she.. 
wished to tyrannize over them all 
three, how different might mattersnow 
be. Would it not have been better 
if he had humbly borne every slight, 
every rude speech, every taunt, rather 
than now feel that his child would 
soon have no friend in the world ? 
Could he not still beg, crave, humbly 
crave for her? Yes,,he might write 
such a letter as it must move any 
woman’s heart to read. He would 
write such a letter. Poor Paul! Ah! 
the spirit might be willing, but the 
flesh was very, very weak. No more, 
no more, would those thin fingers 
guide pen and ink! The messenger 
was, indeed, coming swiftly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WALK IN THE 8SNOW.-—THE MALEDICTION, 


Ditton did not stay to play after 
school that day. The boys were mak- 
ing snow-balls and snow figures of 
large dimensions in the play-ground, 
but he contented himself by merely 
pelting half a dozen balls at his com- 
rades, and receiving a considerable 
payment in return. He did not feel 
disposed for fun that afternoon, and 
sullen earlier than usual he went 
home, intending to read quietly till 
the hour would arrive for him to 
proceed once more to Mr. Stutzer’s 
cottage. The moment he entered the 
house Bessie ran down the stairs, 


equine bonnet and pelisse, fol- 
lo mother, who was utter- 


ing d entations, mingled with 


sharp bursts of scolding. 
“You headstrong girl, I won’t allow 


it, indeed! Such a day—snow ankle 
deep on the ground! Itis the greatest 
folly I ever heard of! Put it out of 
your head, miss.” 

“Yes, mamma, I will put the snow 
quite out of my head,” said Bessie, 
turning her laughing face towards her 
mother. “I will completely forget 
there is such a thing. Dear mamma, 
go back, upstairs, and say I may go. 





What is the use of looking so cross ! 

Can’t you let me have my own way 

this once. Dillon, put your cap on— 
are coming out with me.” 

“What am I to do with such a 
child !” exclaimed the exasperated 
mother. “I can assure you, I won't 
nurse you when you come back to me, 
oumraeet sneezing—on’t imagine 
Iwill. You are a disobedient, un- 
grateful child.” 

“Are your shoes strong?” asked 
Dillon, looking somewhat doubtfully 
at Bessie’s feet. 

“No, but they will do very well— 
I don’t mind the snow in the least.” 

“Tt’s very deep then,” murmured 


on. 

“Well, perhaps, I may put on over- 
shoes. Mamma, bring me down my 
over-shoes.” 

“No, I shall not. It is against my 
consent that you go out.” 

“Then, I must only go for them 
myself,” said the incorrigible Bessie, 
preparing for a rush to the upper re- 
gions of the house. 

“Stay there. You don’t know 
where they are,” returned Mrs. Pil- 
mer. “I must fetch them myself.” 
And the poor woman hastened to a 
remote closet for the requisite shoes, 
while Bessie composedly sat down on 
a hall-chair, as if nothing remarkable 
was going on—and, indeed, neither 
there was, as far as she was concerned. 

Dillon stood shivering beside her. 

“Where are you going to, Bessie?” 

“To Mrs. Meiklam’s. Shesent Bing- 
ham with a oo a _— 
message, saying she would send the 
pony phaeton for us, only the snow 
was so deep, as she would like us to 
spend the day with her. Now, you 
know,” continued Bessie, putting out 
her small hand, and looking uncom- 
monly logical, “that m htt she 
wanted to see us; and tho ioe waiby 
mightn’t be able to trot ine: .whow 
I can walk very well in it, and you 
can walk. So we'll have great fun 

oing to the Rest. How is Mr. 
Stutzer t—you know Mrs. Meiklam 
will be asking for him.” 

“Tm afraid he’s very ill still.” 

“ Poor old man!” 

“ He isn’t an old man,” said Dillon, 
a little indignantly. 

“Is he not? How long mamma 
does stay with those shoes! I shall 
be off without them.” 

But Mrs. Pilmer was now heard 
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approaching, and down she came, 
bearing along with the required ar- 
ticles some extra pieces of muffling, 
With her own hands she enveloped 
her child’s feet, the tiniest and pret- 
tiest of feet, in the overshoes, warning 
her in a tone of assumed asperity to 
be sure to walk where the snow was 
shovelled off the pathways, and finally 
tyingalarge comforter round her nec 
ie kissed her mother, and thank 

her, saying she would be sure to give 
her love to Mrs. Meiklam; and then 
sallied forth, followed by Dillon, who 
wasevidently a good deal disconcerted 
at the idea of this unexpected excur- 
sion in the snow. Mrs. Pilmer held 
open the hall-door for a long time, 
watching the agileand beautiful figure 
of her daughter, who turned her head 
when advancedalittle way, and kissed 
her hand to her. The mother thought 
her child very lovely, indeed. Bessie 
was charmed with the snow, and 
nothing but Dillon’s superior sense of 
propriety would have prevented her 
from pelting himself with snow-balls 
along the way. Mrs. Meiklam lived 
about a mile off. She was an old lady, 
distantly related to Mr. Pilmer, who 
had received many substantial marks 
of favour from her in his father’s life- 
time, when his paternal allowance ran 
short. A remarkable feature in this 
woman’s character was her love of 
children. In the early years of her 
married life she had lost all her own 
little ones—bright, beautiful creatures, 
that only dwelt upon earth for a little 
while, and then passed away, leaving 
sad memories behind them. When- 
ever she looked upon young children, 
she thought of the joyous band, who 
had, in days long gone, made merry 
round k :own hearth. They would 
have bc nold people now, past middle 
age, had they lived, but the dead do 
not grow old. “ My little Lucy was 


, just like her,” or “My sweet Mark 


was about his age when he left me,” 
were words often spoken by the good 
lady, as she beheld girls and boys play- 
ing near her, who reminded her of 
children lying for thirty years and up- 
wards, in their graves. Very sweet 
and very true are the lines of the 
poet— 
“ We have some little ones still ours, 
They have kept the baby smile we know 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with 
flow'rs 
On their dead white faces, long ago.” 
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In many ways Mrs. Meiklam had 
ved herself the orphan’s friend. 

How many men and women, now ad- 
vancing in years, heads of comfortable 
households, could tell their children 
at Yaxley and in its neighbourhood. 
that the worthy lady at the Rest had 
set them up in life—saved them from 
a vagrants life perhaps—by her 
bounty and her kindness? Many 
there were indeed, and some farther 
away than Yaxley—away in distant 
climes—hard-featured men, with wea- 
ther-beaten faces, who, if they chose, 
could say—“ She taught me the pray- 
ers that I think of now in the hour 
of sickness or danger. The remem- 
brance of her comes into my mind 
when I see a comrade lying on the 
battle-field, or flung into a grave in 
the dark, wild sea.” 

Thank God, we have many such 
women in our land, whose works will 
live long after them, whose influence 
will be felt from generation to gene- 
ration, when their own names are 
clean forgotten—blotted from the 
page of the world’s record, but stand- 
ing in golden letters in the Book of 
Life. Such women and such men 


walking ——, in their several 
iv 


—— are as living illustrations of 
the New Testament, carrying convic- 
tion and faith to the hearts of the 
ignorant and the sceptical, whom 
words without actions seldom can im- 
press. Dillon and Bessie had been 
especial favourites since infancy with 
Mrs. Meiklam ; they were often in- 
vited to her house, and were indeed 
in the possession of a general and sin- 
cere invitation for any spare day or 
evening ; the heartiness of the recep- 
tion they met with proving that they 
were really welcome ; and are so 
keen-witted in this respect as chil- 
dren, who can so easily discover- 
who loves their company and who is 
weary of it? There is no doubt that 
the happiness of children much de- 
pends upon fruit, and Mrs. Meiklam 
always had the rosiest apples, pre- 
served in some mysterious way, so as 
to taste and look quite fresh from the 
tree up to the most wonderful periods; 
and then there were such peaches, 
such plums, such nectarines, in the 
great fruit gardens, wherelittle people 
could well lose themselves among 
bushes and trees; for Mrs. Meiklam 
was one of the old-fashioned people, 
who rather objected to pruning and 
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lopping off branches, and she would 
plant rose trees and pretty shrubs in 
any vacant spacesround walks, greatly 
to the dismay of younger frien ia, who 
were inclined to follow the newer sys- 
tem of giving fruit and vegetables all 
the air possible, and banishing every- 
thing ornamental from the gardens 
devoted to use. Ah! the new system 
may be the right one—nay, we know 
it 1s the better one—but we have a 
hankering after the old bushy gar- 
dens of our infancy—our good grand- 
mothers’ gardens, where fruit, and 
vegetables, and flowers, all grew to- 
gether, and leafy evergreen hedges 
were permitted to rise mysterious] 
high—wherethe robin and the thrus. 
built cosy nests, and the gooseberry 
bushes branched out wildly—yet bear- 
ing such quantities of fruit as one does 
not see much surpassed in trim, new- 
fashioned gardens. Don’t scold us, 
reader, — we honestly confess we 
like the look of unpruned trees, and 
tall, heavily laden rose bushes, and 
jagged sweet-briar hedges. We know 
it is a naughty, reprehensible taste, 
from the fact that we would rather 
they belonged to some one else than 
to ourselves. But, ah! for a good rush 
through a leafy, untidy, overgrown, 
dear old garden, with the perfume of 
a hundred sweet shrubs and bloomy 
flowers filling the air, and rose leaves 
dropping about, and the bees humming 
murmurously. But we must not for- 
get our young friends. 

“How funny everything looks inthe 
snow,” said ie, as she and Dillon 
arrived at the gate of Meiklam’s Rest. 
“The poor old eagles up there on the 
— are quite buried. Don’t you 

ike the snow, Dillon? It makes one 

feel how comfortable it is to have a 
warm room, and screens, and heavy 
curtains.” 

“Butsome people haven’t any fires 

curtains.” 


ore 
“ Oh, no, the peasants haven’t ; but 
I mean ladies and gentlemen. Oh, 
look at that old Jenny Black gather- 
ing sticks and breaking the trees, and 
— Luke Bagley running towards 
er ” 


Luke Bagley was Mrs. Meiklam’s 
steward—a terrible enemy of faggot- 
seekers on the demesne. Jenny Black 
was a wretched-looking creature, 
half-clad, half-crazed. 

“Come now, tramp off, and leave 
those sticks behind you!” shouted 
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the caretaker, hurrying towards the 
delinquent. 

“Let me keep them, sir,” said the 
woman, shaking back her long, tan- 
gled hair; “the day's cold, and the 
night ’ill be worse. I haven’t a spark 
0’ fire to boil kettle or pot.” 

“Lay them down!” shouted Bag- 
ley, now catching her arm, and shak- 
ing it. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy! You haven’t 
the heart of a stone—it’s iron it is!” 
screamed the wretched creature, still 
clutching her bundle of sticks with 
both hands. 

“ Let her alone, Luke,” said young 
Crosbie, coming up to the rescue— 
“let her have her faggots ; Mrs. 
Meiklam wouldn't mind.” 

“You old thief!” continued Bag- 
ley, not heeding the boy, “Tl have 
you sent to gaol, that I will! Come, 
now, we'll see if you'll not let the 
sticks go,” and he was about to strike 
her withered hands with his walking- 
cane. 

“Luke, you mustn’t,” said Dillon, 
colouring with indignation, “ I'll not 
allow it. 

“What is it to you, sir?’ demanded 
Bagley, impertinently. “Young folks 
haven't no sort o’ right to be putting 
in their tongue about what they don’t 
know nothing of.” 

“God bless you, young gentleman 
—God bless you, Master Crosbie !” 
exclaimed the woman, courtseying. 
“You're a true-born gentleman, you 
are !” 

Luke Bagley raised his cane once 
more to strike Jenny’s hands, when 
Dillon snatched it out of his grasp, 
and broke it in two, so unexpectedly, 
that Bagley was bewildered ; but, 
soon again furious, he would have 
struck the lad had he dared. 

“Oh, come away, Dillon,’ said 
Bessie, in terror, “let Jenny and Luke 
fight it out themselves ; they are al- 
ways fighting this way.” 

“What's that you say, young 
miss ?” asked Jenny, fiercely. “Is 
that all you care to see an old woman 
tyrannized over by an ill-conditioned 
servant ?” 

“You should not trespass on the 





grounds,” said the young lady, haugh- 
tily; for, though not unkind, she 
could be occasionally thoughtless and 
overbearing. “Luke Bagiey is only 
doing his duty. Mrs. Meiklam wishes 
her trees preserved. Come away, 
Dillon.” 

But Dillon would not stir; and, 
awed by his sturdy defence of the 
old woman, Luke felt inclined to give 
up the contention. The boy gave 
her a sixpence, and she was departing 
with her sticks, when suddenly a 
crazed light illuminated her face, 
wrath distorting every feature, as she 
stopped and confronted Bessie. 

“Ay, you're a haughty piece, Miss 
Pilmer. It’s fine bringing up you’ve 
got! A curse upon such pride! I 
curse you here this winter day! I 
pray that you may feel more grief 
and hardship than ever I have felt 
in all my life of woe and sorrow! I 
pray that your heart may feel many 
a smart that ‘ill blight it! Whether 
you are rich or poor may you wither 
under this curse !—at home or abroad, 
may you live to be sorry that you 
ever were born !” 

Transfixed by surprise and fear, 
Bessie dared not stir. She clung to 
Dillon’s arm, pale and_ horrified, 
while the wretched creature poured 
forth more wrathful sentences. 

“Ay, Dll live, maybe, to see you 
humbled, young miss ; and the time 
ill come when you'll recollect the 
words of Jenny Black in the woods 
of Meiklam’s Rest !” 

She turned away at last. Luke 
had already disappeared from the 
scene ; and now the gray shade of 
evening was stealing over the land- 
scape. The short winter day neared 
its close. Dillon and Bessie gained 
the avenue quickly, and hurried their 
pan in silence. Blackbirds were 

opping gravely here and there, 
searching for what they could not 
find ; now and then the shrill cry of 
the bittern, or the falling of a rotten 
branch, weighed down by snow, broke 
the general stillness. ie’s heart 
was beating fast, and the hand that 
still rested on Dillon’s arm trembled 
nervously. 
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DEMONIAC IDEALS IN POETRY. 


M1ttTon’s demons, Johnson remarks, 
are too noble ; but they are, never- 
theless, the most transcendent em- 
bodiments of Satanic nature in poetry. 
They are ruined gods—gods in their 
everlasting natures—in their immor- 
tal, intellectual power—devils only 
in their hatred of the Supreme 
Goodness, which is a consequence of 
their fall, and in the spirit of eternal 
revenge by which ved are actuated ; 
all their other attributes—courage, 
undisturbed capacity of thought in 
their surroundments of horror, and, 
amid unimaginable agonies, fidelity 
one to the other, &c.—are deitific and 
sublime. The demoniac nature ap- 
pears in the boast of possessing 
‘th’ unconquerable will, and study 
of revenge, immortal hate, and cour- 
age never to submit or yield,” they 
feel “ strength undiminished, and 
eternal being to undergo eternal 
punishment.’ 


“ If then His providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labours must be to pervert that end ; 
And out of good still to find means of 


evil, 

Which ofttimes may succeed, so as, per- 
haps, 

To grieve Him.” 


And when Beelzebub recommends— 


“ By sudden onset, either with hell fire 

To waste his whole creation, or possess 

All as our own and drive as we were 
driven 

The puny habitants; or if not drive 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting 
hand 

Abolish His own works.” 


In places the noblest ideas flash 
through the speeches of the superior 
angels, founded on reason, courage, 
ambition, &c., as in Satan’s address. 
Belial’s oration is perhaps the finest 
of them, and, as a composition, the 
most finished. A sublime melanchol 

rvades it, as in the lines in whic 

e regrets the assumed loss of exist- 
ence, consequent upon exasperating 
the powers of Deity to effect their 
annihilation :— 


“ Sad cure ; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual 


being, 
Those thoughts that wander through 
eternity ?” &c., 


lines which breathe anobleaspiration. 
Many others in the speeches of Mil- 
ton’s angels mark them as belonging 
to the highest order of imaginative 
conception, and distinguish them 
altogether from the fiends of Dante, 
who are existences of blind, devouring 
hatred, cruelty, and rage. The latter, 
however, though inspired by the bar- 
barism of ignorant middle-age fancy, 
are truer to the ideal of Evil. 
Dante’s demons and Lucifer em- 
body the middle-aged conception of 
thespirit and form of evil—intensified 
by a genius characterized by a power- 
ful, but somewhat narrow imagina- 
tion. Although he has faithfully 
turned to shape many of the gloomy 
legends of his age, it appears to us 
that had he had any crpetaney of 
acquainting himself with the contem- 
porary serf-life of Germany in the 
twelfth century, in which the witches’ 
Sabbath was an institution, he might 
have drawn several pictures of demo- 
niac nature more fearful and appallin 
than almost any he has introduce 
into the Inferno. Nevertheless the 
2ist and 22nd cantos display one of 
the most hideous and uncouth, but at 
the same time ideally true, reflections 
of fiend nature in literature. Cross- 
ing the gloomy bridge, which in the . 
fifth region of hell leads to the lake 
of boiling pitch in which the sinners 
wallow—the bridge which one of the 
demons, Malacauda (Evil-tail), sa 
“Just fivé hours later yesterday 
than now, @welve hundred three score 
and six years ago, was broken across 
the abyss”—they see legions of black 
fiends armed with hooks, lurking 
beneath the arches, who rush upon 
them, roaring with impetuous rage, 
and one of the Scarmiglion attempts 
to strike him until pierced by their 
captain. Then comes the scene in 
which they exhibit their delight in 
torturing the damned, and the com- 
bat which takes place between two 
of them Calcabrina and Alechino,who, 





on the escape of the sinner Crampolo, 
rush together, exhausting their fury 
on themselves. Both tumbling into 
the trench, combat with ungovernable 
fury, until in the rage of the combat 
their bodies are seen to glow with 
fire even in the flaming pool. This 
scene, in which the overmastering 
passions of hatred and destruction, 
natural to the demons, foiled of its 
exercise on other objects, turn against 
themselves, exhibits, despite the 
grotesqueness of the details, a penetra- 
tive conception of fiend nature. De- 
spite these and other scenes, however, 
scattered throughout the “ Inferno,” 
Dante, in the 3rd canto, has exhibited 
in a few lines an intensity of concep- 
tion as regards demoniac character 
and its sufferings, which he did not 
attain in any of those succeeding. 
The few lines descriptive of the 
torments of the envious reach the 
acme of the sublime of contempt :— 
“ Questi non hanno speranza di morte : 
E lor cieca vita é tanto altra sorte. 
Che ‘nvidiosi son d’ogni altra sorte 
Fama di loro di mondo esser noa 


Misericordia e Giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragiosiam di lor, ma guarda e 
passa.” 
While in the line— 
“ A Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemici sui” 
he has painted this last extremity of 
guilt and despair. 

Dante’s “ Lucifer,” of which we 
get a glimpse in the 34th canto, is a 
monstrous and blockish representa- 
tion of the terrible power—antagonist 
of the Almighty himself. He ap 
like a mountain rising from the dark, 
frosty plain, whose icy winds are 
created by the movement of his win 
(which are compared to those of wind- 
mills!) in the poet’s usual manner of 
selecting a realistic representative 
i however it may lower the idea 
of the subject he is treating. Lucifer, 
with his three faces, one red, one 
yellow, and another black, each of 
whose mouths are tearing a sinner 
(and the selection of the parties so 
positioned, Judas, Brutus, &c., is to 
the last degree incongruous). Dante 
and Virgil mounting on his back, 
secured by his wings, and his plunge 
through the centre of the earth with 
them, at the other side of which they 
emerge into day—all this and more 
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is rather like the image of some mons- 
trous nightmare than an imaginative 
conception, true toa high ideal. The 
best touch in the Lucifer picture is 
the description of the effect which the 
first sight of the dark, hideous form 
produces on the mind of the ob- 
server :— 
“T’ non mori’, e non rimasi vivo.” 


Dante, as we have said, is most 
sublime in his contempt. As he pro- 
ceeds in the invention of horrors he 
becomes almost always bizarre and 
uncouth—except in the scenes of the 
fiery tombs ; the speaking flames in 
the awful plain, when the fiery snow 
is falling ; in the description of the 
giants buried to the waist in the sea 
of ice—one of whom, Nimrod, cries 
out after Dante, in the accents of a 
lost tongue ; and in the glimpse we 
have of the fiends referred to and 
their irresistible, unappeasable, mal- 
evolent fury and hatred raging to 
exhaustion. 

The genius of Tasso, whose element 
was chivalric grandeur and beauty. 
failed deplorably when it attempted 
the sublime, as may be seen by con- 
trasting his grotesque, and, indeed, 
ludicrous, description of hell and its 
inmates with the inimitable paintings 
and dramatizations of Milton. In his 
conception of Satan and his attending 
demons, Tasso is merely a feeble ful- 
lower of Dante. His fiends are an in- 
congruous collection of bestial mon- 
sters and hobgoblin forms, taken from 
classical mythology—serpents, har- 
pies, centaurs, sphynxes, gorgons, py- 
thons, chimeras, &c., who are enume- 
rated with but few touches of descrip- 
tion ; the faces are human, the heads 
wreathed with snakes, and they have 
hoofs and tails. The only poetic line 
in this portraiture is that in which he 
says they have terror and death in 
their eyes— 

“ Quant’ é neg’i occhi lor terrore e morte.” 


In his sketch of Pluto, also, he ex- 
hibits an utter want of true*imagina- 
tion and taste. The description is 
made up of the most confused and 
contradictory images. The King of 
Terrors is a monstrous form, so huge, 
we are told, that beside him Ca 

and Atlas would appear as little hi 4 
So far, so well; but when the poet 
oes on to describe his horns, tail, 
ook and mouth befouled with black 
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blood, he presents us with merely a 
raw head and bloody bone monstrosity. 
His eyes, indeed, flame with light like 
that of an inauspicious comet : 

“ Come infausta cometa, il guardo splende ;” 


but they are red, and distil poison, &c. 
In aword the Plutoand Pandemonium 
of Tasso are an olla podrida—a classi- 
cal fable, and middle-age grotesque 
fancy ; and the only good stanza in 
the entire description is that in which 
he paintsthe assembling of the infernal 
powers. In the diction in which he 
paints the sound of the trumpet, the 
earthquake, &c., abounding with as- 
pirates, he has done wonders with the 
soft Italian :— 

“Chiami gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne, 
Il ranco suon della tartarea tromba, &c.” 
The Furies of Aischylus, like many 

of his conceptions, have an air of pri- 
mordial and awful sublimity. The 
sketch of their appearance as they lie 
asleep in the temple, around the mur- 
derer, Orestes, is at once loathsomeand 
terrible—aged women, garbed in sable 
stoles, “abhorred and execrable,” their 
harsh breath rattling in their throats, 
and rheumy gore distilling from their 
closed eyelids, &c. These beings, 
daughters of Night, embody the an- 
tique, savage idea of blood for blood 
justice—a raging, Tartarian thirst for 
revenging crime. At first they appear 
as inexorable, demoniac powers, of 
ruthless retribution; but although 
their natures and purposes display a 
one-idead directness, resembling that 
of the august Fates, they are not im- 
placable, as appears from the last 
scene of the drama. 

The Mephistopheles of Marlowe, in 
his “Tragical History of Doctor Faus- 
tus,” though inconsistent as adramatic 
character, is a highly poetic concep- 
tion. His nature, though lost, is still 
half human, and an awful melancholy 
broods round his figure. When Faus- 
tus asks him where are the spirits 
that fell with Lucifer— 

“ Mep.—In hell. 
Faust.—How comes it then that thou art 
out of hell? 

Mep.—Why this is hell, nor am I out of it ; 

Think’st thou that I that saw the 


face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of 
heaven, 


Am not tormented with ten thou- 
sand hells 


In ane deprived of everlasting 
bliss 
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O Faustus! leave these frivolous 
demands 

That strike a terror to my fainting 
soul.” 


Again, the reason he gives for in- 
ducing Faust to sell him his soul :— 


“ Faust.—Stay, Mephistopheles, and tell 
me what good will my soul do 
your Lord? 

Mep.—Enlarge his kingdom, 

Faust.—Is that the reason why he tempts 
us thus? 

Mep.—Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
doloris. 

Faust.—Why have you any pain that 
torture others ? 

Mep.—As great as have the human souls 
of men.” 


To have companions in misery is 
the motive by which the devils of 
Marlowe are actuated in tempting 
mankind. 

The above melancholy demoniac 
sentiment contrasts strongly with the 
human in Virgil. 

“Non ignara mali miseris succurrere 
disco.” 

Satan in Job appeared as the 
tempter. The Mephistopheles of 
Goetheisat oncea tempter, denier, and 
mocker. He has wholly lost the sub- 
lime elements of the ruined arch- 
angel, and his dry intellect acts alter- 
nately in laying a destructive snare, 
and flashing a withering sneer. What- 
ever heart he had is ashes—likewise 
his imagination and passions—all save 
his love of evil. It is Iago in medix- 
val dress, with supernatural power ; 
and, like his, the impulse of Mephi- 
stopheles toward destruction is pur- 
poseless. Goethe’s Mephistopheles is 
the most philosophical conception of 
demonaic nature in literature. 

The sketch of Satan in Byron’s Cain, 
which is partly copied from the Mil- 
tonic ideal, as regards his character as 
the eternal adversary of God, is, how- 
ever, chiefly’an enrbodiment of the 
sceptical criticism of Voltaire and the 
French infidels. Milton, in his de- 
lineation of Satan, terminated at the 
a where, entering into the serpent, 

e accomplished the fall by flattering 
Eve to taste the apple—of whose core 
mankind have since chewed the cud. 
In tempting Cain, Byron’s Lucifer la- 
bours by logic to render his mind hos- 
tile to the nature of the Supreme 
Deity by all the cut-and-dry argu- 
ments comprised in speculations upon 
the origin of evil ; the result of which 
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is, that he refuses to join Abel in the 
sacrifice he is about to offer, and, in 
the quarrel which ensues, kills him. 
The scene in Hades displays little 
imagination ; and there is but little 
poetry in the scenes in which the 
ruined archangel appears, and less in 
the language of the drama generally, 
which is, for the most part, tame 
prose tortured into blank verse. The 
strained, sentimental misanthropy of 
Byron’s personality is as apparent 
in his Lucifer as in Mlarold Lara, 
and the other creativus of his one- 
idead genius. In, however, his bur- 
lesque poem, “ The Vision of Judg- 
ment,” there is one stanza which, 
though in part plagiarized from Mil- 
ton, is finer than any passage in 
Cain :— 
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“But, bringing up the rear of this bright host, 
An angel of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above 
some coast, 
Whose barren beach by frequent wrecks 
is paved ; 
His brow was like the deep, when tem- 
pest-tossed ; 
Fierce and unfathomable thoughts en- 
graved 

Eternal wrath on his immortal face; 

And where he gazed, a gloom pervaded 
space,” 

The last, which is the best idea in 
this description, is, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, taken from the prepar- 
ing combat of Death and Satan in 
“ Paradise Lost ” :— 

“‘So frowned the mighty combatants, that 
hell 
Grew darker at their frown.” 


WYLDERS HAND. 


PART VIII. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE BRANDON CONSERVATORY. 


CaprTain LAKE did look in at The 
Lodge in the morning, and remained 
an hour in conference with Mr. Jos 
Larkin. I suppose everything went 
off pleasantly. For although Stanley 
Lake looked very pale and vicious as 
he walked down to the iron gate of 
The Lodge, among the evergreens and 
bass-mats, the good Attorney’s coun- 
tenance shone with a serene and hea- 
venly light, so pure and bright, indeed, 
that I almost wonder his dazzled ser- 
vants, sitting along the wall while he 
read and expounded that morning, 
did not respectfully petition that a 
veil, after the manner of Moses, might 
be suspended over the seraphic efful- 


nce. 
Somehow his 7'imes did not interest 
him at breakfast ;these patliamentary 


wrangles, commercial speculations, 
and foreign disputes, are they not, 
after all, Dut melancholy and dreary 
records of the merest worldliness ; and 
are there not moments when they be- 
come almost insipid? Jos Larkin 
tossed the paper upon the sofa. French 
politics, relations with Russia, com- 
mercial treaties, party combinations, 
how men can so wrap themselves up 
in these things ! 

And he smiled ineffable pity over 
the crumpled newspaper—on the poor 


souls in that sort of worldly limbo. 
In which frame of mind he took from 
his coat pocket a copy of Captain 
Lake’s marriage settlement, and read 
over again a covenant on the Captain’s 
part that, with respect to this parti- 
cular estate of Five Oaks, he would 
do no act, and execute no agreement, 
deed, or other instrument whatso- 
ever, in any wise affecting the same, 
without the consent in writing of the 
said Dorcas Brandon; and a second 
covenant binding him and the trustees 
of the settlement against executing 
any deed, &c., without a similar con- 
sent; and specially directing, that in 
the event of alienating the estate, the 
said Dorcas must be made an assent- 
ing party to the deed. 

e folded the deed, and replaced it 
in his pocket with a peaceful smile 
and closed eyes, murmuring— 

“I’m much mistaken if the gray 
mare’s the better horse in that stud.” 

He laughed gently, thinking of the 
Captain’s formidable and unscrupu- 
lous nature, exhibitions of which he 
could not fail to remember. 

“ No, no, Miss Dorkie won’t givé us 
much trouble.” 

He used to call her “ Miss Dorkie,” 
playfully, to his clerks. It gave him 
consideration, he fancied. And now 
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with this Five Oaks to begin with— 
£1,400 a-year—a great capability, im- 
mensely improvable, he would stake 
half he’s worth on making it more 
than £2,000 within five years ; and 
with other things at his back, an able 
man like him might before long look 
as high as she. And visions of the 

rand jury rose dim and splendid—an 

eiress, and a seat for the county ; 
perhaps he and Lake might go in to- 
gether, though he’d rather be asso- 
ciated with the Hon. James Clutt- 
worth, or young Lord Griddlestone. 
Lake, you see, wanted weight, and, 
notwithstanding his connexions, was, 
it could not be denied, a new man in 
the county. 

So Wylder, Lake, and Jos Larkin 
had each projected for himself, pretty 
much the same career; and probably 
each saw glimmering in the horizon 
the golden round of a coronet. And 
I suppose other modest men are not 
always proof against similar flatteries 
of imagination. 

Jos Larkin had also the Vicar’s 
business and reversion to attend to. 
The Rev. William Wylder had a letter 
containing three lines from him at 
eight o’clock, to which he sent an an- 
swer ; whereupon the solicitor de- 
spatched a special messenger, one of 
his clerks, to Dollington, with a letter 
to the sheriff’s deputy, from whom 
he received duly a reply, which ne- 
cessitated a second letter with a for- 
mal undertaking, to which came ano- 
ther reply ; whereupon he wrote to 
Burlington, Smith, and Co., acquaint- 
ing them respectfully, in diplomatic 
fashion, with the attitude which af- 
fairs had assumed. With this went 
a private and confidential, non-official, 
note to Smith, desiring him to answer 
stiffly and press for immediate settle- 
ment, and to charge costs fairly, as 
Mr. William Wylder would have 
ample funds to liquidate them. Smith 
knew what fairly meant, and his en- 
tries went down accordingly. By the 
same post went up to the same firm 
a proposition—an after thought— 
sanctioned by a second miniature cor- 
respondence with his client, now sail- 
ing before the wind, to guarantee 
them against loss consequent against 
staying the execution in the sheriff's 
hands for a fortnight, which, if they 
agreed to, they were further requested 
to send a draft of the proposed under- 
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taking by return, at foot of which, in 
pencil, he wrote, “ N.B.— Yes.’ 

This arrangement necessitated his 
roviding himself with a guarantee 
rom the Vicar ; and so the little ac- 

count as between the Vicar and Jos 
Larkin, Solicitor, and the Vicar and 
Messrs. Burlington, Smith, and Co., 
Solicitors, grew up and expanded with 
a tropical luxuriance. 

About the same time—while Mr. 
Jos Larkin, I mean, was thinking 
over Miss Dorkie’s share in the deed, 
with a complacent sort of interest, 
anticipating a struggle, but sure of 
victory—that beautiful young lady 
was walking slowly from flower to 
flower, in the splendid conservatory 
which projects southward from the 
house, and rears itself in glacial arches 
high over the short, sweet, and flowery 
patterns of the outer garden of Bran- 
don. The unspeakable sadness of 
wounded pride was on her beautiful 
features, and there was a fondness in 
the gesture with which she laid her 
fingers on these exotics and stooped 
over them, which gave to her solitude 
a sentiment of the pathetic. 

From the high glass doorway, com- 
municating with the drawing-rooms, 
at the far end, among towering ranks 
of rare-and gorgeous flowers, over the 
encaustic tiles, and through this at- 
mosphere of perfume, did Captain 
Stanley Lake, in his shooting coat, 
glide, smiling toward his beautiful 
young wife. 

She heard the door close, and look- 
ing half over her shoulder, in a low 
tone indicating surprise, she merely 
said— 

“Oh !” receiving him with a proud, 
sad look. 

“ Yes, Dorkie, I’m here at last. I’ve 
been for some weeks so insufferably 
busy,” and he laid his white hand 
lightly over Bis eyes, as if they and 
the brain within were alike weary. 
“How charming this place is—the 
temple of Flora, and you the divi- 
nity !” 

And he kissed her cheek. 

“T’m now emancipated for, I hope, 
a week or two. I’ve been so stupid 
and inattentive. I’m sure, Dorkie, you 
must think me a brute. I’ve been 
shut up so in the library, and keep- 
ing such tiresome company—you've 
no idea ; but I think you'll say it was 
timé well spent, at least I’m sure 
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you'll a the result ; and now 
that I have collected the facts, and 
can show you, darling, exactly what 
the chances are, you must consent to 
hear the long story, and when you 
have heard, give me your advice.” 

Dorcas smiled, and only plucked a 
little flowery tendril from a plant 
ny hung in a natural festoon above 

er. 

“T assure you, darling, I am se- 
rious ; you must not look so incredu- 
lous ; and it is the more provoking, 
because I love youso. I think I have 
a right to your advice, Dorkie.” 

“Why don’t you ask Rachel, she’s 
cleverer than I, and you are more in 
the habit of consulting her ¢” 

“Now Dorkie is going to talk her 
wicked nonsense over again, as if I 
had never answered it. What about 
Radie? I do assure you, so far from 
taking her advice, and thinking her 
an oracle, as you suppose, I believe 
her in some respects very little re- 
moved from a fool.” 

“7 think her very clever, on the 
wees," said Dorcas, enigmati- 


y- 

“Well, she is clever in some re- 
spects ; she is gay, at least she used 
to be, before she fell into that tran- 
scendental parson’s hands—I mean 
poor, dear William Wylder ; and she 
can be amusing, and talks very well, 
but she has no sense—she is utterly 
Quixotic—she is no more capable of 
advising than a child.” 

“T should not have fancied that, al- 
though you say so, Stanley,” she an- 
swered carelessly, adding a geranium 
sp + her bouquet. 

“You are thinking, I know, be- 
cause you have seen us once or twice 
talking together”—— 

Stanley paused, not knowing ex- 
actly how to construct the remainder 
of his sentence. 

Dorcas added another blossom. 

“T think that blue improves it 
wonderfully. Don’t you?” 

“The blue? Oh yes, certainly.” 

“And now that little star of yel- 
low will make it perfect,” said Dor- 


cas. 

“Yes—yellow—quite perfect,” said 
Stanley. “ But when you saw Rachel 
and me talking together, or rather 
Rachel talking to me, I do assure 
you, Dorcas, upon my sacred honour, 
one half of what she said I do not to 
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this moment comprehend, and the 
whole was based on the most pre- 
posterous blunder; and I will tell 
you in a little time everything about 
it. I would thismoment—I‘d be de- 
lighted—only just until I have got a 
letter which I expect—a letter, I as- 
sure you, nothing more—and until I 
have got it, it would be simply to 
waste your time and patience to 
weary you with any such—any 
such ”- 

“* Secret,” said Dorcas. 

“ Secret, then, if you will have it 
so,” retorted Stanley, suddenly, with 
one of those glares that lasted for 
just one fell moment; but he in- 
stantly recovered himself. “ Secret— 
yes—but no secret in the evil sense— 
a secret only awaiting the evidence 
which I daily expect, and then to be 
stated fully and frankly to you, my 
only darling, and as completely blown 
to the winds.” 

Dorcas looked in his strange face 
with her proud, sad gaze, like one 
guessing at a funereal allegory. 

He kissed her cheek again, placin 
one arm round her slender waist, an 
with his other hand taking hers. 

“Yes, Dorcas, my beloved, my 
only darling, you will yet know all it 
has cost me to retain from you even 
this folly ; and when you have heard 
all—which, upon mysoul and honour, 
you shall the moment I am enabled to 

yrove all—you will thank me for 

Coen braved your momentary dis- 

pleasure, to spare you a great deal of 

useless and miserable suspense. I 

trust you, Dorcas, in everything im- 

Pos Why won't you credit what 
say ¢” 

“T don’t urge you—I never have— 
to reveal that which you describe so 
strangely as a concealment, yet no 
secret; as an absurdity, and yet 
fraught with miserable suspense.” 

“ Ah, Dorcas, why will you mis- 
construe me? Why will you not be- 
lieve me? I long to tell you this, 
which, after all, is an utter absurdity, 
a thousand times more than you can 
desire to hear it ; but my doing so 
now, unfortified by the evidence 
I shall have in a very few days, 
would be attended with a danger 
which you will then understand. 
Won’t you trust me ?”’ 

“And now for my advice,” said 
Dorcas, smiling down in her mys- 
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terious way upon a crimson exotic 
near her feet. 

“Yes, darling, thank you. In sober 
earnest, your advice,” answered Lake ; 
“and you must advise me. Several of 
our neighbours—the Hillyards, the 
Ledwiches, the Wyndermeres, and 
ever sO many more—have spoken to 
me very strongly about contesting 
the county, on the old Whig princi- 
ples, at the election which is now im- 
minent. There is not a man with a 
chance of acceptance to come for- 
ward, if I refuse. Now, you know 
what even moderate success in the 
House, when family and property go 
together, may accomplish. There are 
the Dodminsters. Do you think 
they would ever have got their title 
yy any other means? There are the 

orresters’—— 

“T know. it all, Stanley.; and at 
once I say, go on. I thought you 
must have formed some political pro- 
ject, Mr. Wealdon has been with you 
so often ; but you tell me nothing, 
Stanley.” 

“ Not, darling, till I know. it my- 
self. This plan, for instance, until 
you spoke this moment, was but a 
question, and one which I could not 
submit until I had seen Wealdon, and 
heard how matters stood, and what 
chances of. success I should really 
have. So, darling, you have it all ; 
and I am so glad you advise me to 
go on. It is fiye-and-thirty years 
since any one connected with Brandon 
eame forward. But it will cost a 
great deal of money, Dorkie.” . 

“Yes, I know. I’ve always heard 
it cost my uncle and Sir William 
Camden fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Yes, it will be expensive, Weal- 
don thinks—very, this time. The 
other side will spend a great deal of 
money. It often struck me as a 
great mistake, that, where there is a 
good income, and a position to be 
maintained, there is not a little put 
by every year to meet cases like this 
—what they call a reserve fund in 
trading companies.” 

“{. do not think there is much 
money. You know, Stanley.” 

“ Whatever there is, is under settle- 
ment, and we cannot apply it, Dorkie. 
The only thing to be done, it strikes 
me, is to sell a part of Five Oaks.” 

“T’ll notsell any property, Stanley.” 

“ And what do you pee then ?” 

“T don’t know. don’t. under- 
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stand these things. But there are 
pes of. getting money by mortgages 
and loans, and paying them off, with- 
out losing the property.” 

_“Pve the greatest possible objec- 
tion to raising money in that way. 
It is, in fact, the first step towards 
ruin ; and nobody has ever done it 
who has not regretted that he did 
not sell instead.” 

“T won't sell Five Oaks, Stanley,” 
said the young lady, seriously. 

“T only said a part,” replied Stan- 
ey. 

“T won’t sell at all.” 

“Oh! And J won’t mortgage,” said 
eae “Then the thing can’t go 
on ” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“But [’'m resolved it shall,” an- 
swered Stanley. 

“T tell you, Stanley, plainly, I will 
not sell. The Brandon estate shall 
not be diminished in my time.” 

“Why, you perverse idiot, don’t 
you perceive you impair the estate as 
much by mortgaging as by selling, 
with ten times the ultimate danger. 
I tell you 7 won't mortgage, and you 
shall sell.” 

“This, sir, is the first. time I have 
been spoken,to. in such terms.” 

“And why do you contradict and 
thwart me upon business of which I 
know something, and you nothing? 
What object on earth can I have in 
impairing the estate? I’ve as deep an 
interest as you init. It is perfectly 
plain we should sell ; and f am de- 
termined we shall. Gome now, Dor- 
cas—I’m sorry—I’m. such a brute, 
you know, when I’m vexed. You 
mustn’t be angry ; and if you'll bea 

ood girl, and trust me in matters of 
usiness ’—— 

“Stanley, I tell you plainly once 
more, I never will consent to sell one 
acre of the Brandon estates.” 

“Then we'll see what I can do 
without you, Dorkie,” he said, in a 
pleasant, musing way. 

He was now looking down, with 
his sly, malign smile; and Dorcas 
could almost fancy two yellow lights 
reflected upon the floor. 

“T shall protect the property of my 
family, sir, from your folly or your 
machinations ; and I shall write to 
Chelford, as my trustee, to come here 
to advise me.” 

“ And Isnap my fingers at you both 
and meet you with d¢fiance,;’’ an 
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Stanley’s singular eyesglared upon her 
for a few seconds. 

Dorcas turned in her grand way, 
and walked slowly toward the door. 

“Stay a moment, I’m going,’ said 
Stanley, overtaking and confronting 
her near the door. “I’ve only one 
word. I don’t think you quite know 
me. It will be an evil day for you, 


. Dorcas, when you quarrel with me.” 
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He looked steadily on her, smiling 
for a second or two more, and then 
glided from the conservatory. 

It was the first time Dorcas 
had seen Stanley Lake’s features in 
that translated state which indicated 
the action of his evil nature, and the 
apparition haunted her for many a 
day and night. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


CONCERNING A NEW DANGER WHICH THREATENED CAPTAIN STANLEY LAKE. 


TRE ambitious Captain walked out, 
sniffing, white, and incensed. There 
was an air of immovable resolution 
in the few words which Dorcas had 
spoken which rather took him by sur- 

rise. The Captain was a terrorist. 

e acted instinctively on the theory 
that any good that was to be got from 
human beings, was to beextracted from 
their fears. He had so operated on 
Mark Wylder ; and so sought to co- 
erce his sister Rachel. He had hopes, 
too, of ultimately catching the good 
Attorney napping, and bringing him 
too, bound and handcuffed, into his 
ergastulum, although he was himself 
just now in jeopardy from that quar- 
ter. James Dutton, too. Sooner or 
later he would get Master Jim into a 
fix, and hold him also spell-bound in 
the same sort of nightmare. 

It was not from malice. The 
worthy Attorney had much more of 
that leaven than he. Stanley Lake 
did not care tosmash any man, except 
such as stood in his way. He had a 
mercantile notion, and never exercised 
his craft, violence, and ferocity,on men 
or objects, when no advantage was 
obtainable by so doing. When, 
however, fortune so placed them 
that one or other must go to the wall, 
Captain Stanley Lake was awfully 
unscrupulous. But, having disabled, 
and struck him down, and won the 
stakes, he would have given what 
remained of him his cold, white hand 
to shake, or sipped claret with him 
at his own table, and told him stories, 
and entertained him with sarcastic 
sallies, and thought how he could 
make use of him in an amicable way. 

But Stanley Lake’s cold, commer- 
cial genius, his craft and egotism, 
were frustrated occasionally by his 
temper, which, I am afraid, with all 


its external varnish, was of the sort 
which is styled diabolical. People 
said also, what is true of most ter- 
rorists, that he was himself quite ca- 
pable of being frightened ; and also, 
that he lied with too fertile an auda- 
city : and, like a mam with too many 
bills afloat, forgot his endorsements 
occasionally, and did not recognise his 
own acceptances when presented after 
an interval. Such were some of this 
dangerous fellow’s weak points. But, 
on the whole, it was by no means a 
safe thing to cross his path ; and few 
who did so came off altogether scath- 
less. 

He pursued his way with a vague 
feeling of danger and raye, having 
encountered an opposition of so much 
more alarniing a character than he 
had anticipated, and found his wife 
not only competent ferre aspectum to 
endure his maniacal glare and scowl, 
but serenely to defy his violence and 
his wrath. He had abundance of 
matter for thought and perturbation, 
and felt himself, when the images of 
Larcom, Larkin, and Jim Dutton 
crossed the retina of his memory, 
some thrill of the fear which “ hath 
torment” —the fear of a terrible coer- 
cion which he liked so well to prac- 
tise in the case of others. 

In this mood he paced, without 
minding in what direction he went, 
under those great rows of timber 
which over-arch the pathway leading 
toward Redman’s Dell—the path 
that he and Mark Wylder had trod 
on that misty moonlight walk on 
which I had seen them set out to- 
gether. 

Before he had walked five minutes 
in this direction, he was encountered 
by a little girl in a cloak, who stop- 
ped and dropped a courtesy. The 
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Captain stopped also, and looked at 
her with a stare which, I suppose, 
had something forbidding in it, for 
the child was frightened. But the 
wild and menacing look was uncon- 
scious, and only the reflection of the 
dark speculations and passions which 
—_ tumbling and breaking in his 
soul. 

“Well, child,” said he, gently, “I 
think I know your face, but I forget 
your name.” 

“ Little Margery, please sir, from 
Miss Lake at Kedman’s Farm,”’ she 
replied, with a courtesy. 

“Oh! to be sure, yes. And how is 
Miss Rachel ?” 

“Very bad with a _head-ache, 
please, sir.” 

“Ts she at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“ Any message ?” 

“Yes, sir, please—a note for you, 
sir ;’ and she produced a note, rather, 
indeed, a letter. 

“She desired me, sir, please, to 
give it into your own hand, if I 
could, and not to leave it, please, sir, 
unless you were at home when I 
reached.” 

He read the direction, and drop- 


ed it unopened into the pocket of 


is shooting coat. The peevish 
glance with which he eyed it be- 
trayed a presentiment of something 
unpleasant. 

“ Any answer required?” 

“ No, sir, please—only to leave it.” 

“And Miss Lake is quite well ?” 

“No, sir, please—a bad head-ache 
to-day.” 

“Oh! I’m very sorry, indeed. Tell 
her 80. She is at home, is she ?” 

“Very well, that’s all. Say I am 
very sorry to hear she is suffering ; 
and, if I can find time, I hope to see 
her to-day ; and remember to say I 
have not read her letter, but if I find 
it requires an answer, it shall have 
one.” 

He looked round, like a man newly 
awakened, and up among the great 
boughs and interlacing foliage of the 
noble trees, and the child made him 
two courtesies, and departed towards 
Redman’s Farm. 

Lake sauntered back slowly to- 
ward the Hall. 
seat under the shadow invited him, 
and he sat down, drawing Rachel’s 
letter from his pocket. 
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“What a genius they have for 
teasing! How women do contrive to 
waste our time and patience over non- 
sense! How ingeniously perverse 
their whimsies are! I do believe 
Beelzebub employs them still, as he 
did in Eden, for the special plague 
of us, poor devils. Here’s a lecture 
or an exhortation from Miss Radie, 
anda quantity of infinitely absurd 
advice, all which I am to read, and 
inwardly digest, and discuss with her 
whenever she pleases. I’ve a great 
mind to burn it quietly.” 

But he applied his match, instead, 
to his cigar ; and having got it well 
lighted, he leaned back, and broke the 
seal, and read this letter which, I 
suspect, notwithstanding his prelimi- 
nary thoughts, he fancied might con- 
tain matter of more practical import. 

“T write to you, my beloved and 
only brother, Stanley, in an altered 
state of mind, and with clearer views 
of duty than, I think, I have ever had 
before.” 

“ Just as I conjectured,” muttered 
Stanley, with a bitter smile, as he 
shook the ashes off the top of his 
cigar—“ a woman’s homily.” 

He read on, and a livid frown 
gradually contracted his forehead as 
he did so. 

“T do not know, Stanley, what 
your feelings may be. Mine have 
been the same ever since that night 
in which I was taken into a confi- 
dence so dreadful. The circumstances 
are fearful ; but far more dreadful to 
me, the mystery in which I have lived 
ever since. I sometimes think I 
have only myself to blame. But you 
know, my poor brother, why I con- 
sented, and with what agony. Ever 
since, I have lived in terror, and 
worse, in degradation. I did not 
know, until it was too late, how great 
was my guilt. Heaven knows, when 
I consented to that journey, I did 
not comprehend its full purpose, 
though knew enough to have 
warned me of my danger, and under- 
took it in great fear and anguish of 
mind. I can never cease to mourn 
over my madness. Oh! Stanley, you 
do not know what it is to feel, as I 
do, the shame and treachery of my 
situation ; to try to answer the smiles 
of those who, at least, once loved me, 
and to take their hands ; to kiss Dor- 
cas and good Dolly ; and feel that all 
the time I am a vile impostor, stained 








incredibly, from whom they would 
turn in horror and disgust. Now, 
Stanley, I can bear anything but this 
baseness—anything but the life-long 
practice of perfidy—that, I will not 
and cannot endure. Dorcas must 
know the truth. That there is a se- 
cret jealously guarded from her, she 
does know—no woman could fail to 

reeive that; and there are few, 
Btanley, who would not prefer the 
certainty of the worst, to the anguish 
of such relations of mystery and re- 
serve with a husband. She is clever, 
she is generous, and has many noble 
qualities. She will see what is right, 
and do it. Me she may hate, and 
must despise ; but that were to me 
more endurablethan friendship gained 
on false pretences. I repeat, there- 
fore, Stanley, that Dorcas must know 
the whole truth. Do not suppose, my 
poor brother, that I write from im- 
pulse—I have deeply thought on the 
subject. 

“ Deeply,” repeated Stanley, with 
a sneer. 

“ And the more I reflect, the more 
am I convinced—if you will not tell 
her, Stanley, / must. But it will be 
wiser and better, terrible as it may 
be, that the revelation should come 
from you, whom she has made her 
husband, The dreadful confidence 
would be more terrible from any 
other. Be courageous then, Stanley ; 
you will be happier when you have 
disclosed the truth, and released, at all 
events, one of your victims. 

“ Your sorrowful and only sister, 

“ RACHEL.” 


On finishing the letter, Stanley rose 
quickly to his feet. He had become 
gradually so absorbed in reading it, 
that he laid his cigar unconsciously 
beside him, and suffered it to go out. 
With downcast look, and an angry 
grin, he tore the sheets of note-paper 
across, and was on the point of reduc- 
ing them to a thousand little snow 
flakes, and giving them to the wind, 
when, on second thoughts, he crum- 
pled them together, and thrust them 
into his breast pocket. 

His excitement was too intense for 
foul terms, or even blasphemy. With 
the edge of his methordip nipped in 
his teeth, and his clenched hands in 
his pockets, he walked through the 
forest trees, to the park, and in its 
solitudes hurried onward as if his life 
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depended on his speed. Gradually he 
recovered his self-possession. He sat 
down.under the shade of a knot of 
beech trees, overlooking that ill- 
omened tarn, which we have often 
mentioned, upon a _lichen-stained 
rock, his chin resting on his clenched 
hand, his elbow on his knee, and the 
heel of his other foot stamping out 
bits of the short, green sod. 

“That d——d girl deserves to lose 
her life for her treachery,” was the 
first sentence that broke from his 
white lips. 

It certainly was an amazing out- 
rage upon his self-esteem, that the se- 
cret which was the weapon of terror 
by which he meant to rule his sister 
Rachel, should, by her slender hand, 
be taken so easily from his grasp, and 
lifted to crush him. 

The Captain’s plans were not work- 
ing by any means so smoothly as he 
had expected. That sudden stab from 
Jos Larkin, whom he always despised, 
and now hated—whom he believed 
to be a fifth-rate, pluckless rogue, 
without audacity, without invention ; 
whom he was on the point of tripping 
up, that he should have turned short 
and garotted the gallant Captain, was 
a provoking turn of fortune. 

That when a dire necessity subju- 
gated his will, his contempt, his rage, 
and he inwardly decided that the at- 
torney’s extortion must be submitted 
to, his wife—whom he never made 
any account of in the transaction, 
whom he reckoned carelessly on turn- 
ing about as he pleased, by a few com- 
pliments and cajoleries—should have 
started up, cold and inflexible as 
marble, in his path, to forbid the 
payment of the black mail, and ex- 
pose him to the unascertained and 
formidable consequences of Dutton’s 
story, and the disappointed attorney’s 
vengeance—was another stroke of 
luck which took him altogether by 
surprise. 

And to crown all, Miss Radie had 
grown tired of keeping her own se- 
cret, and must needs bring to light 
the buried disgraces which all con- 
cerned were equally interested in hid- 
ing away for ever. 

tanley Lake’s position, if all were 
known, was at this moment formid- 
able enough. But he had been fifty 
times over, during his brief career, in 
scrapes of a very menacing kind ; 
once or twice, indeed, of the most 
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alarming nature. His temper, his 
craft, his impetus, were always driv- 
ing him into projects and situations 
more or less critical. Sometimes he 
won, sometimes he failed; but his 
audacious energy hitherto had extri- 
cated him. The difficulties of his pre- 
sent situation were, however, ap- 
palling, and almost daunted his semi- 
diabolical energies. 

From Rachel to Dorcas, from Dor- 
eas to the Attorney, and from him to 
Dutton, and back again, he rambled 
in the infernal litany he muttered over 
the inauspicious tarn, among the en- 
closing banks and undulations, and 
solitary and lonely woods. 

“Lake Avernus,” said a hollow 
voice behind him, and a long grizzly 
claw was laid on his shoulder. 

A cold breath of horror crept from 
kis brain to his heel, as he turned 
about, and saw the large, blanched 
features and glassy eyes of Uncle 
Lorne bent over him. 

“Oh! Lake Avernus, is it?’ said 
Lake, with an angry sneer, and rais- 
ing his hat with a mock reverence. 

“ Ay! it is the window of hell, and 
the spirits in prison come up to see 
the light of it. Did you see him 
looking up ?” said Uncle Lorne, with 
his pallid smile. 

“Oh! of course—Napoleon Bona- 
parte leaning on old Dr. Simcock’s 
arm,” answered Lake. 

It was odd, in the sort of ghastly 
banter in which he played off this old 
—_ how much hatred was percept- 
ible. 

“ No—not he. It is Mark Wylder,” 
said Uncle Lorne ; “ his face comes up 
like a white fish withina fathom of the 
top,—it makes me laugh. That’s the 
way they keep holiday. Can youtell 
by the sky when it is holiday in hell ? 
Z can.” 

And he laughed, and rubbed his 
long fingers together softly. 

Look | ha! ha!—Look! ha! ha! 
ha!—JZook !”” he resumed, pointing 
with his cadaverous forefinger toward 
the middle of the pool. 

“T told you this morning it was a 
holiday,” and he laughed very quietly 
to himself. 

“Look how his nostrils go like a 
fish’s gills. It is a funny way for a 
— and Aes a gentleman. 

very fool knows the Wylders are 
gentlemen—all gentlemen in misfor- 
tune. He has a brother that is walking 
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about in his coffin. Mark has no cof- 
fin ; it is all marble steps; and a 
wicked seraph received him, and bless- 
ed him till his hair stood up. Let 
me whisper you.” 

“No, not just at this moment, 
please,” said Lake, drawing away, dis- 
gusted, from the maniacal leer and 
titter of the gigantic old man. 

“Ay, ay—another time—somenight 
there’s aurora borealis in the sky. 
You know this goes under ground all 
the way to Vallambrosa ?” 

“Thank you; I was not aware ; 
that’s very convenient. Had you not 


better go down and speak to your 
friend in the water ?” 

**Young man, I bless you for remem- 
bering,” said Uncle Lorne, solemnly. 
“ What was Mark Wylder’s religion, 
that [ may speak to him comfort- 


ably y 

“ An Anabaptist, I conjecture, from 
his present situation,” replied Lake. 

“No, that’s in the lake of fire, 
where the wicked seraphim and cheru- 
bim baptize, and anabaptize, and hold 
them under with a great stone laid 
across their breasts. I only know two 
of their clergy—the African vicar, 
quite a gentleman, and speaks through 
his nose ; and the archbishop with 
wings ; his face is so burnt, he’s all 
eyes and mouth, and on one hand has 
only one finger, and he tickles me 
with it till I almost give up the ghost. 
The ghost of Miss Baily is a lie, he 
said, by my soul; and he likes you— 
he loves you. Shall I write it all in 
a book, and give it you? Imeet Mark 
Wylder in three places sometimes, 
Don’t move, till I go down ; he’s as 
easily frightened as a fish.” 

And Unele Lorne crept down the 
bank, tacking, and dodging, and all 
the time laughing softly to himself ; 
and sometimes winking with a horrid, 
wily grimace at Stanley, who fer- 
vently wished him at the bottom of 
the tarn. 

“T say,” said Stanley, addressin 
the keeper, whom by a beck he had 
brought to his side, “‘ you don’t allow 
him, surely, to go alone now ?”” 

“No, sir—since your order, sir,” 
said the stern, reserved official. 

“ Nor to come into any place but 
this—the park, I mean ? 

“No, sir.” 

“ And do you mind, try and get him 
home always before nightfall. It is 
easy to frighten him. Find out what 
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frightens him, and do it, or say it. It 
is dangerous, don’t you see? and he 
might break his d——d neck any time 
among those rocks and gullies, or get 
away altogether from you in the dark.” 

So the keeper, at the water’s brink, 
joined Uncle Lorne, who was talking, 


So soon as the letter which had so 
surprised and incensed Stanley Lake 
were despatched, and beyond recall, 
Rachel, who had been indescribably 
agitated before, grew all at once 
calm. She knew that she had done 
right. She was glad the die was cast, 
and that it was out of her power to 
retract. 

She kneeled at her bedside, and 
wept and prayed, and then went down 
ond talked with old Tamar, who was 
knitting in the shade by the porch. 

Then the young lady put on her 
bonnet and ioe and walked down 
to Gylingden, with an anxious, but 
still a lighter heart, to see her friend, 
Dolly Wylder. 

Dolly received her in a glad sort of 
fuss. 

“T’m so glad to see you, Miss Lake,” 

“Call me Rachel ; and you must 
let me call you Dolly.” 

“Well, Rachel, dear,” replied Dolly, 
laughing, “I’m delighted you’recome ; 
I have such good news—but I can’t 
tell it till I think for a minute—I 
must begin at the beginning.” 

“ Any where, every where, only if 
it is good news, let me hear it at once. 
T’ll be sure to understand.” 

“Well, Miss—I mean Rachel, dear, 
—you know—I may tell you now— 
the Vicar—my dear Willie—he and I 
—we’ve been in great trouble—oh 
such trouble—Heaven only knows’ 
—and she dried her eyes quickly— 
“money, my dear”—and she smiled 
with a bewildered shrug—* some 
debts at Cambridge—no fault of his 
—you can’t imagine what a saving 
darling he is—but these were a few 
old things that mounted up, with in- 
terest, my dear—you understand— 
and law costs—oh, you can’t think— 
and indeed, dear Miss—well, Rachel 
—I forgot—I sometimes thought we 
must be quite ruined.” 

Oh, Dolly, dear,” said Rachel, very 
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MISS RACHEL LAKE BECOMES VIOLENT. 
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after his fashion, into the dark pool. 
And Stanley Lake—a general in diffi- 
culties—retraced his steps toward the 
park gate through which he had come, 
ruminating on his situation and re- 
sources. 


pale, “I feared it. I thought yon 
might be troubled about money. I 
was not sure, but I was afraid ; and, 
to say truth, it was partly to try your 
friendship with a question on that 
very point that I came here, and not 
indeed, Dolly, dear, from impertinent 
curiosity, but in the hope that maybe 
you might allow me to be of some 
use. 

“How wonderfully good you are ! 
How friends are raised up!” and 
with a smile that shone like an April 
sun through her tears, she stood on 
tiptoe, and kissed the tall young lady, 
who—not smiling, but with a ae 
and very troubled face—bowed down 
and returned her kiss. 

“You know, dear, before he went, 
Mark promised to lend dear Willie a 
large sum of money. Well, he went 
away in such a hurry, that he never 
thought of it; and though he con- 
stantly wrote to Mr. Larkin—you 
have no idea, my dear Miss Lake, 
what a blessed angel that man is— 
oh! swch a friend as has been raised 
up to us in that holy and wise man, 
words cannot express ; but what was 
I saying !—oh, yes—Mark, you know 
—it was very kind, but he has so 
many things on his mind it quite es- 
caped him—and he keeps, you know, 
wandering about on the Continent, 
and never giyes his address ; so he 
can’t, you see, be written to; and 
the dela —but, Rachel, darling, are 
you ill ? 

She rang the bell, and opened the 
window, and got some water. 

“ My darling, you walked too fast 
here. You were very near fainting.” 

“No, dear—nothing—I am quite 
well now—go on.” 

But she did not go on immediately, 
for Rachel was trembling in a kind of 
shivering fit, which did not oy 
away till after poor Dolly, who had 


no other stimulant at command, 
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made her drink a cup of very hot 
milk. 

“Thank you, darli 
good to me, Dolly. 
are too good to me.” 

Rachel’s eyes were looking into 
hers with a caréworn, earnest gaze, 
and her cold hand was pressed on the 
back of Dolly’s. 

Nearly ten minutes passed before 
the talk was renewed. 

“Well, now, what do you think— 
that good man, Mr. Larkin, just as 
things were at the worst, found a way 
to make everything —oh, blessed 
mercy !—the hand of Heaven, my 
dear—quite right again—and we'll 
be so happy. Like a bird I could 
sing, and fly almost—a foolish old 
thing—ha! ha! ha!—such an old 
goose !” as she wiped her eyes again. 

“Hush! is that Fairy? Oh, no, it 
is only Anne singing. Little man 
has not been well yesterday and to- 
day. He won’t eat, und looks pale, 
but he slept very weil, my darling 
man ; and Doctor Buddle—I met him 
this morning—so kindly took him 
into his room, and examined him, and 
says it may be nothing at all, please 
Heaven,” and she sighed, smiling 
still. 

“Dear little Fairy—where is he ?” 
asked Rachel, her sad eyes looking 
toward the door. 

In the study with his Wapsie. 
Mrs. Woolastou, she is such a kind 
soul, lent him such a beautiful old pic- 
ture book—‘Woodward’s Eccentrici- 
ties’ it is called—and he’s quite happy 
—little Fairy, on his little stool at the 
window.” 

““No head-ache or fever?” asked 
Miss Lake cheerfully, though, she 
knew not why, there seemed some- 
thing ominous in this little ailment. 

“None at all; oh, none, thank 
you ; none in the world. I'd be so 
frightened if there was. But, thank 
Heaven, Doctor Buddle says there’s 
nothing to make us at all uneasy. 
My blessed little man! And he has 
his canary in the cage in the window, 
and his kitten to play with in the 
study. He’s quite happy.” 

* Please Heaven, he'll be quite well 
to-morrow—the darling little man,” 
said Rachel, all the more fondly for 
that vague omen that seemed to say, 
“ He’s gone.” 

“ Here’s Mr. Larkin !” cried Dolly, 
jumping up, and smiling and nodding 


ng. Youare too 
Oh! Dolly, you 
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at the window to that long and 
natty apparition, who glided to the 
hall-door with a sad smile, raising 
his well-brushed hat as he passed, and 
with one grim glance beyond Mrs. 
Wylder, for his sharp eye half de- 
tected another presence in the room. 

He was followed, not accompanied 
—for Mr. Larkin knew what a 
gentleman he was— by a young and 
bilious clerk, with black hair and a 
melancholy countenance, and by old 
Buggs—his conducting man—always 
grinning, whose red face glared in the 
little garden like a great red hollyhock. 
He was sober as a Judge all the morn- 
ing, and proceeded strictly on the 
principle of business first, and pleasure 
afterward. But his orgies, when off 
duty, were such as to cause the good 
Attorney, when complaints reached 
him, to shake his head, and sigh pro- 
toundly, and sometimes to lift up his 
mild eyes and long hands; and, in- 
deed, so scandalous an appendage was 
Buggs, that if he had been less use- 
ful, I believe the pure Attorney who, 
in the uncomfortable words of John 
Bunyan, “had found a cleaner road 
to hell,” would have cashiered him 
long ago. 

“There is that awful Mr. Buggs,” 
said Dolly, with a look of honest 
alarm. “ i often wonder so christian 
a man as Mr. Larkin can counten- 
ance him. He is hardly ever without 
a black eye. He has been three 
nights together without once put- 
ting off his clothes—think of that ; 
and, my dear, on Friday week 
he fell through the window of the 
Fancy Emporium, at two o’clock in 
the morning; and Doctor Buddle 
says if the cut on his jaw had been 
half an inch lower, he would have 
cut some artery, and lost his life— 
wretched man !” 

“They have come about law busi- 
ness, Dolly?” inquired the young 
lady, who had a profound, instinctive 
dread of Mr. Larkin. 

“Yes, my dear ; a most important 
windfall. Only for Mr. Larkin, it 
never could have been accomplished, 
and, indeed, I don’t think it would 
ever have been thought of.” 

“T hope he has some one to advise 
him,” said Miss Lake, anxiously. “TI 
—I think Mr. Larkin a very cun- 
ning person; and you know your 
husband does not understand busi- 
ness.” 
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“Ts it Mr. Larkin, my dear? Mr. 
Larkin! Why, my dear, if you knew 
him as we do, you'd trust your life in 
his hands.” 

“But there are peoplé who know 
him still better; and I think they 
fancy he isa very crafty man. I do 
not like him myself, and Dorcas 
Brandon dislikes him too; and, 
though I don’t think we could either 

ive a reason—I don’t know, Dolly, 

t I should not like to trust him.” 

“But, my dear, he is an excellent 
man, and such a friend, and he has 
managed all this most troublesome 
business so delightfully. It is what 
they call a reversion.’ 

“William Wylder is not selling his 
reversion ?’’ said Rachel, fixing a wild 
and startled look on her companion. 

“Yes, reversion, I am sure, is the 
name. And why not, dear? It is 
most unlikely we should ever get a 
farthing of it any other way, and it 
will give us enough to make us quite 
happy.’ 

"= But, my darling, don’t you know 
the reversion under the will is a great 
fortune. He must not think of it ;” 
and up started Rachel, and before 
Dolly could interpose or remonstrate, 
she had crossed the little hall, and 
entered the homely study, where the 
gentlemen were conferring. 

William Wylder was sitting at his 
desk, and a large sheet of law 
scrivenery, on thick paper, with a 
stamp in the corner, was before him. 
The bald head of the Attorney, as he 
leaned over him, and indicated an 
imaginary line with his gold pencil- 
case, was presented toward Miss 
Lake as she entered. 

The Attorney had jon said “ there, 
please,” in reply to the Vicar’s ques- 
tion, “ Where do I write my name ?” 
and red Buggs, grinning, with his 
mouth open, like an over-heated dog, 
and the sad and bilious young gentle- 
man, stood by to witness the execu- 
tion of the cleric’s autograph. 

Tall Jos Larkin looked up, smiling 
with his mouth also a little open, as 
was his wont when he was particu- 
larly affable. But the rat’s eyes were 
looking at her with a hungry suspi- 
cion and smiled not. 

‘William Wylder, I am so glad 
I’m in time,” said Rachel, rustling 
across the room. 

“There,” said the Attorney, very 
peremptorily, and making a little fur- 
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row in the thick paper with the seal 


end of his pencil. 

“Stop, William Wylder, don’ t sign ; ; 
I’ve a word to say—you must pause.” 

“Tf it affects our business, Miss 
Lake, I do request that you opivene 
= to me; if not, may I be 

iss Lake, | that you will defer it me 
a moment.” 

“ William Wylder, lay down that 

n; as you love your little boy, lay 
it down, and hear me,” continued Miss 
Lake. 

The Vicar looked at her with his 
eyes wide open, puzzled, like a man 
who is not quite sure whether he may 
not be doing something wrong. 

°F —really, Miss Lake—pardon me, 
but this is very irregular, and, in fact, 
unprecedented !” said Jos Larkin. “I 
think—I suppose, you can hardly be 
aware, ma’am, that I am here as the 
Rev. Mr. Wylder’s confidential soli- 
citor, acting solely for him, in a mat- 
ter of a strictly private nature.” 

The Attorney stood erect, a little 
flushed, with that peculiar contrac- 
tion, mean and dangerous, in his eyes. 

“Of course, Mr. Wylder, if you, sir, 
desire me to leave, I shall instan- 
taneously do so; and, indeed, unless 
you proceed to sign, I had better go, 
as my time is generally, I may say, a 
little ero upon, and I have, in fact, 
some business elsewhere to attend to.” 

“What is this law-paper ?” de- 
manded Rachel, laying the tips of her 
slender fingers upon it. 

“Am I to conclude that you with- 
draw from your engagement ?” asked 
Mr. Larkin. “I had better, then, com- 
municate with Burlington and Smith 
by this post ; as also with the sheriff, 
who has been very kind.” 

“Oh, no !—oh, no, Larkin !—pray, 

i uite ready to sign.’ 
ow, William Wylder, you shan’t 
sign until you tell me whether this is 
a sale of your reversion.’ 

The young lady had her white hand 
firmly pressed upon the spot where he 
was to sign, and the ring that glit- 
tered on her finger looked like a talis- 
man interposing between the poor 
Vicar and the momentous act and 


eed. 
“T think, Miss Lake, it is pretty 
= you are not acting for yourself 
ere—you have been sent, ma’am,” 
said the Attorney, looking very vicious, 
and speaking a Tittle huskily and hur- 
riedly ; “I quite conceive by whom.” 
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“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
replied Miss Lake, with grave disdain. 
“You've been commissioned,ma’am, 
I venture to think, to come here to 
watch the interests of another party.” 

“T say, sir, I don’t, in the -least, 
comprehend you.” 

“T think it is pretty obvious, ma’am 
—Miss Lake, I beg pardon—you have 
had some conversation with your bro- 
ther,” answered the Attorney, with a 
significant sneer. 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir, 
I repeat. I’ve just heard, in the other 
room, from your wife, William Wyl- 
der, that you were about selling your 
reversion in the estates, and I want 
to know whether that is so ; for if it 
be, it is the act of a madman, and I'll 
prevent it, if I possibly can.” 

“Upon my word! possibly”—said 
the Vicar, his eyes very wide open, 
and looking with a hesitating gaze 
from Rachel to the Attorney—“there 
may be something in it which neither 
you nor I know; does it not strike 
you—had we not better consider ?” 

“ Consider what, sir 7’ said the At- 
torney, with a snap, and losing his 
temper somewhat. “ Itis simply, sir, 
that this young lady represents Cap- 
tain Lake, who wishes to get the re- 
version for himself.” 

“That is utterly false, sir!” said 
Miss Lake, flashing and blushing with 
indignation. “You, William, are a 
gentleman ; and such inconceivable 
meanness cannot enter your mind.” 

The Attorney, with what he meant 
to be a polished sarcasm, bowed and 
smiled toward Miss Lake. 

Pale little Fairy, sitting before his 
“ picture-book,” was watching the 
scene with round eyes and round 
mouth, and that mixture of interest, 
awe, and distress, with which children 
witness the uncomprehended excite- 
ment and collision of their elders. 

“* My dear Miss Lake, I respect and 
esteem you ; you quite mistake, I am 

rsuaded, my good friend Mr. Lar- 

in ; and, indeed, I don’t quite com- 
prehend ; but if it were so, and that 
your brother really wished—do you 
think he does, Mr. Larkin ?—to buy 
the reversion, he might think it more 
valuable, perhaps.” 

“T can say with certainty, sir, that 
from that quarter you would get no- 
thing like what you have agreed to 
take ; and I must say, once for all, 
sir, that, quite setting aside every con- 
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sideration of honourand of conscience, 
and of the highly prejudicial position 
in which you would place me as a 
man of business, by taking the very 
short turn which this young lady, 
Miss Lake, suggests—your letters 
amount to an equitable agreement to 
sell, which, on petition, the court 
would compel you to do.” 

“So you see, my dear Miss Lake, 
there is no more to be said,” said the 
Vicar, with a careworn smile, look- 
ing upon Rachel’s: handsome face. 

“ Now, now, we are all friends, 
aren't we?’ said poor Dolly, who 
could not make anything of the de- 
bate, and was staring with open mouth 
from one speaker to another. “ We 
are all agreed, are not we? You are 
all so good, and fond of Willie, that 
you are actually ready almost to quar- 
rel for him.” But her little laugh 

roduced no echo, except a very joy- 
ess and flushed effort from the Attor- 
ney, as he looked up from consulting 
his watch. 

“Kleven minutes past three,” said 
he, “and I’ve a meeting at my house 
at half-past ; so, unless you complete 
that instrument now, I regret to say 
I must take it back unfinished, and 
the result may be to defeat the ar- 
rangement altogether, and if the con- 
sequences should prove serious, I, at 
least, am not to blame.” 

“Don’t sign, I entreat, I implore 
of you. William Wylder, you shan’t.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Lake, we have 
considered everything, and Mr. Lar- 
kin and I agree, that my circumstances 
are such as to make it inevitable.” 

“ Really, this is child’s play ; there, 
if you please,” said the Attorney,.once 
more. 

Rachel Lake, during the discussion, 
had removed her hand. The faintly 
traced line on which the Vicar was to 
sigu was now fairly presented to him. 

“Just in your usual way,” mur- 
mured Mr. Larkin. 

So the Vicar’s pen was applied, but 
before he had time to trace the first 
letter of his name, Rachel Lake reso- 
lutely snatched the thick, bluish sheet 
of scrivenery, with its handsome mar- 

ins, and red ink lines, from before 


im, and tore it across and across, 
with the quickness of terror, and in 
fewer seconds than one could fancy, 
it lay about the floor and grate in 
pieces little bigger than dominoes. 

The Attorney made a hungry snatch 
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at the paper, over William Wylder’s 


shoulder, nearly naeeing that gentle- 
man down on his face, but his clutch 
fell short. 


“ Hallo! Miss Lake, ma’am—the 

r ‘af 
ut wild words were of no avail. 
The whole party, except Rachel, were 
aghast. he Attorney’s small eye 
glanced over the ground and hearth- 
stone, where the bits were strewn, like 


* Ladies’ smocks, all silver white, 
That paint the meadows with delight.” 


He had nothing for it, but to submit 
to fortune with his best air. He stood 
erect ; a slanting beam from the win- 
dow glimmered on his tall, bald head, 
and his face was black and menacin 
as the summit of a thunder-crowne 
peak. 

“You are not aware, Miss Lake, of 
the nature of your act, and of the con- 
sequences to which you have exposed 
yourself, madam. But that is a view 
of the occurrence in which, except as 
a matter of deep regret, I cannot be 
supposed to beimmediately interested. 
I will mention, however, that your 
interference—your violent interfer- 
ence, madam, may be attended with 
most serious consequences to my reve- 
rend client, for which, of course, you 
have cousidered yourself fully respon- 
sible, when you entered on the course 
of unauthorized conduct, which has 
resulted in destroying the articles of 
agreement, prepared with great care 
and labour, for his protection ; and 
retarding the transmission of the do- 
cument, by at least four-and-twenty 
hours, to London. You may, madam, 
I regret to observe, have ruined my 
client.” 

“ Saved him, I hope.” 

* And run yourself, madam, into a 
very serious scrape.” 

“Upon that point you have said 
uite enough, sir. Dolly, William, 
on't look so frightened ; you'll both 

live to thank me for this.” 

All this time little Fairy, unheeded, 
was bawling in great anguish of soul, 
clinging to Rachel’s dress, and cry- 
ing—“ Oh! he’ll hurt her—he’ll hurt 
her—he’ll hurt her. Don’t let him— 
don’t let him. Wapsie, don’t let him. 
Oh, the frightle man !—don’t let him 
—he’ll hurt her—the frightle man !” 
And little man’s cheeks were drenched 
in tears, and his wee feet danced in 
an agony of terror on the floor, as, 
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bawling, he tried to pull his friend 
Rachel into a corner. 

“ Nonsense, little man,” cried his 
father, with quick reproof, on hearing 
this sacrilegious uproar. “ Mr. Larkin 
never hurt any oue ; tut, tut ; sit down, 
and look at your book.” 

But Rachel, with asmile of love and 
gratification, lifted the little man up 
in her arms, and kissed him ; and his 
thin, little legs were clasped about her 
waist, and his arms round her neck, 
and he kissed her with his wet face, de- 
vouringly, blubbering “the frightle 
man—you doatie !—the frightle man !” 

“Then, Mr. Wylder, I shall have 
the document prepared again from the 
draft. You'll see to that, Mr. Buggs, 
please ; and perhaps it will be better 
that you should look in at The Lodge.” 

When he mentioned The Lodge, it 
was in so lofty a way, that a stranger 
would have supposed it something 
very handsome, indeed, and one of 
the sights of the county. 

“* Say, about nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Farewell, Mr. Wylder, fare- 
well. I regret the enhanced expense 
—I regret the delay—I regret the risk 
—I regret, in fact, the whole scene. 
Farewell, Mrs. Wylder.” And with a 
silent bow to Rachel—perfectly po- 
lished—perfectly terrible—he with- 
drew, followed by the sallow clerk, 
and by that radiant scamp, old Buggs, 
who made them several obeisances at 
the door. 

“Oh, dear Miss Lake—Rachel, I 
mean—Rachel, dear, I hope it won’t 
be all off. Oh, you don't know— 
Heaven only knows—the danger we 
are in. Oh, Rachel, dear, if this is 
broken off, I don’t know what’s to be- 
come of us—I don’t know.” 

Dolly spoke quite wildly, with her 
hands on Rachel's shoulders. It was 
the first time she had broken down 
—the first time, at least, the Vicar 
had seen her anything but cheery— 
and his head sank, and it seemed as 
if his last light had gone out, and 
he was quite onal oe 

“ Do you think,” said he, “there is 
much danger of that—do you really 
think so ?” 

“ Now, don’t blame me,” said Miss 
Lake, “and don’t be frighterfed, till 

ou have heard me. Let us sit down 
ere—we shan’t be interrupted—and 
— answer your wretched friend, 
hel, two or three questions, and 
hear what she has to say.” 
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Rachel was flushed and excited, and 
sat with the little boy still in her 
arms. 

So, in reply to her questions, the 
Vicar told her frankly how he stood ; 
and Rachel said— 

“ Well, you must not think of sell- 
ing your reversion. Oh! think of 
your little boy—think of Dolly—if 
you were taken away from her.” 

“ But,” said Dolly, “Mr. Larkin 
heard from Captain Lake that Mark 
is privately married, and actually has, 
he says, a large family ; and he, you 
know, has letters from him, and Mr. 
Larkin thinks, knows more than any 
one else about him ; and if that were 
so, none of us would ever inherit the 
property. So’—~ 

“ Do they say that Mark is mar- 
ried ? Nothing can be more false. I 
know it is altogether a falsehood. He 
neither is nor ever will be married. 
If my brother dared say that in my 
poaeaee, I would make him confess, 

efore you; that he knows it cannot 
be. Oh! my poor little Fairy—my 
oor Dolly—-my poor good friend, 
William! Whatshall Il say? Iam 
in great distraction of mind.” 

And she hugged and kissed the 
pale little boy, she herself paler. 

“ Listen to me, good and kind as 
you are. You are never to call me 
your friend; mind that. I am a 
most unhappy -creature, forced by 
secret circumstances to be your 
enemy, for a time—not always. You 
have no conception how, and may 
never evensuspect. Don’t ask me, but 
listen.” 

Wonder-struck, and pained was the 
countenance with which the Vicar 
gazed upon her, and Dolly looked 
both frightened and perplexed. 

“T have a little more than three 
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hundred a-year. There is a little 
annuity charged on Sir Hugh Lan- 
don’s estate, and his solicitor has 
written, offering me six hundred 
pounds for it. I will write to-night 
accepting that offer, and you shall 
have the money to pay those debts 
which have been pressing so miser- 
ably upon you. WJon’t thank—not a 
word—but listen. I would so like, 
Dolly, to come and live with you. We 
could unite our incomes. I need onl 
bring poor old Tamar with me, and 
can give up Redman’s Farm in Sep- 
tember next. I should be so much 
happier ; and I think my income and 
yours joined would enable us to live 
without any danger of getting into 
debt. Will you agree to this, Dolly, 
dear ; and promise me, William Wy]- 
der, that you will think no more of 
selling that reversion, which may be 
the splendid provision of your dear 
little boy ? Don’t thank me—don’t say 
anything now; and oh! don’t reject 
my poor entreaty. Yourrefusal would 
almost make me mad. I would try, 
Dolly, to be of use. I think I could. 
Only try me.” 

She fancied she saw in Dolly’s face, 
under all her gratitude, some per- 
plexity and hesitation, and feared to 
accept a decision then. So she hur- 
ried away, with a hasty and kind 
good-bye. 

A fortnight before, I think, during 
Dolly’s jealous fit, this magnificent 
otferof Rachel’s would, notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful necessities of the 
case, have been coldly received by the 
poor little woman. But that delusion 
was quite cured now—no reserve, or 
doubt, or coldness left belrind. And 
Dolly and the Vicar felt that Rachel’s 
noble proposal was the making of 
them. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE ATTORNEY IN REDMAN’S DELL, 


Jos LARKIN grew more and more 
uncomfortable about the unexpected 
interposition of Rachel Lake as the 
day wore on. He felt, with an un- 
erring intuition, that the young lady 
both despised and distrusted him. 
He also knew that she was impetuous 
and clever, and he feared from that 
small white hand a fatal mischief—he 
could not tell exactly how—to his 
plans. 


Jim Dutton’s letter had somehow 
an air of sobriety and earnestness, 
which made way with his convictions. 
His doubts and suspicions had sub- 
sided, and he now believed, with a 
— moral certainty, that Mark 
Wylder was actually dead, within the 


recincts of a mad-house, or of some 
em place of detention abroad. 
What was that to the purpose? 
Dutton might arrive at any moment. 
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Low fellows are always talking ; and 
the story might get abroad before the 
assignment of the Vicar’s interest. Of 
course there was something specula- 
tive in the whole transaction, but he 
had made his book well, and by his 
“arrangement” with Captain Lake, 
whichever way the truth lay, he stood 
to win. So the Attorney had no 
notion of allowing this highly satis- 
factory arithmetic to be thrown into 
confusion by the fillip. of a small 
gloved finger. 

Onthe whole, he was not altogether 
80) for the delay. Everything 
cuaieel together he knew. One or 
two covenants and modifications in 
the articles had struck him as desir- 
able, on reading the instrument over 
with William Wylder. He also 
thought a larger consideration should 
be stated and acknowledged as paid, 
say £22,000. The Vicar would really 
receive just £2,200! “Costs” would 
do something to reduce the balance, 
for Jos Larkin was one of those oxen 
who, when treading out corn, decline 
tobe muzzled. The remainder was— 
the Vicar would clearly understand— 
one of those ridiculous pedantries of 
law, upon which our system of crot- 
chets and fictions insisted. And 
William Wylder, whose character, 
simply and sensitively honourable, 
Mr. Larkin appreciated, was to write 
to Burlington and Smith a letter, for 
the satisfaction of their speculative 
and nervous client, pledging his ho- 
nour, as a gentleman, and his con- 
science, as a Christian, that in the 
event of the sale being completed, he 
would never do, countenance, or per- 
mit, any act or proceeding whatsoever, 
tending on any ground to impeach or 
invalidate the transaction. 

“T’ve no objection—have I ?-—to 
write such a letter,” asked the Vicar 
of his adviser. 

“ Why, I suppose you have no in- 
tention of trying to defeat your own 
act, and that is all the letter would 
go to. I look on it as wholly unim- 
portant, and it is really not a point 
worth standing upon for a second.” 

So that also was agreed to. 

Now while the improved “ instru- 
ment” was in preparation, the Attor- 
ney strolled down in the evening to 
look after his clerical client, and keep 
him “straight” for the meeting at 
which he was to sign the articles next 


day. 
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It was by the drowsy faded light of 
a late summer’s evening that he ar- 
rived at the quaint little parsonage. 
He maintained his character as “a 
nice spoken gentleman,” by inquiring 
of the maid who opened the door how 
the little boy was. “Not so well— 
gone to bed—but would be better, 
every one was sure, in the morning.” 
So he went in and saw the Vicar, who 
had just returned with Dolly from a 
little ramble. Every thing promised 
fairly—the quiet mind was returning 
—the good time coming—all the 
pleasanter for the wind.and snows of 
the night that was over. 

“Well, my good invaluable friend, 
you. will be glad—you will rejoice 
with us, I know, to learn that, after 
all, the sale of our reversion is un- 
necessary.” 

The Attorney allowed his client to 
shake him by both hands, and he 
smiled a sinister congratulation as 
well as he could, grinning in reply to 
the Vicar’s pleasant smile as cheer- 
fully as was feasible, and wofully 
— in the meantime. Had James 

utton arrived and announced the 
death of Mark—no ; it could hardly 
be that—decency had not yet quite 
taken leave of the earth ; and stupid 
as the Vicar was, he would hardly 
announce the death of his brother to 
a Christian gentleman in a fashion so 
outrageous. Had Lord Chelford been 
invoked, and answered satisfactorily ? 
Or Dorcas—or had Lake, the diaholi- 
cal sneak, interposed with his long 

urse, and a plausible hypocrisy of 

indness, to spoil Larkin’s plans? 
All these fanciful queries flitted 
through his brain as the Vicar’s hands 
shook both his, and he laboured hard 
to maintain the cheerful grin with 
which he received the news, and his 
guileful rapacious little eyes searched 
narrowly the countenance of his client. 

So after a while, Dolly assisting, 
and sometimes both talking together. 
the story was told, Rachel bl 
and panegyrized, and the Attorney’s 
congratulations challenged and yield- 
ed once more. But there was some- 
thing not altogether joyous in .Jos 
Larkin’s countenance, which struck 


the Vicar, and he said— 

“You don’t see any objection ?”’ 
and —_ + Why, obf 

“ Objection y, objection, my 
dear sir, is a strong word ; but f fear 
I do see a difficulty—in fact, several 
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difficulties. Perhaps you would take 
a little turn on the green. I must 
call for a moment at the reading- 
room, and I'll explain. You'll for- 
give me, I hope, Mrs. Wylder,” he 
added, with a playful condescension, 
“for running away with your hus- 
band; but only for a few minutes— 
ha, ha!” 

The shadow was upon Jos Larkin’s 


face, and his cheeks were working g 


a little uncomfortably, as they ap- 
proached the quiet green of Gylingden. 

“ What a charming evening,” said 
the Vicar, making an effort at cheer- 
fulness. 

“ Delicious evening—yes,” said the 
Attorney, throwing back his long 
head, and letting his mouth drop. 
But though his face was turned up 


toward the sky, theréwa®s a contrac- 
tion and a 0 it, not alto- 
gether he 

“The “Offer”. sa Attorney, 


beginning rather abruptly, “is no 
doubt a handsome offer at the first 
os and it may be well meant. 
ut the fact is, oe sue Mr. Wylder, 
six hundred pounds would leave little 
more than a dred remaining after 
Burlington and Smith have had their 
costs. You have no idea of the ex- 
pense apé trouble of title, and the 
inevitable costliness, my dear sir, of 
all conveyancing oe The 
deéds, I have little doubt, in conse- 
quence of the letter you directed me 
to write, hgve-been prepared—that is, 
in draft, %f course—and, then, my 
dear sir, I need not remind you, that 
there remain the costs to me—those, 
of course, await your entire conve- 
nience—but still it would not be either 
for your or my advantage that they 
should be forgotten in the general 
adjustment of your affairs which I 
understand you to propose.” 

The Vicar’s countenance fell. In 
fact, it is idle to say that, being un- 
accustomed to the grand scale on 
which law costs present themselves 
on occasion, he was unspeakably 
shocked ; and he grew very pale and 
silenton hearing theseimpressive sen- 
te 


d as to Miss Lake’s residing 
with you—I speak now, you will un- 
derstand, in the strictest confidence, 
because the a is a painful one ; 
as to her residing with you, as she 
proposes, Miss e is well aware 
that I am cognizant of cigg@mstances 
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which render any such arrangement 
absolutely impracticable. I need not, 
my dear sir, be more particular—at 
present, at least. In a little time you 
will probably be made acquainted 
with them, by the inevitable occur- 
rences of time, which, as the wise 
man says, ‘ discovers all things.’ ” 

* But—but what”—stammered the 
pale Vicar, altogether shocked and 


> 
“You will not press me, my dear 
sir ; you'll understand that, just now, 
L really cannot satisfy any particular 
inquiry. Miss Lake has spoken, in 
charity I wild hope and trust, without 
thought. But Iam much mistaken, 
or she will herself, on half-an-hour’s 
calm conversation, see the moral im- 
amar sagnsong which interpose between 
er, to me, most amazing plan and its 
realization.” 

There was a little pause here, 
during which the tread of their feet 
on the soft grass alone was audible. 

“You will quite understand,” re- 
sumed the Attorney, “the degree of 
confidence with which I make this 
communication ; and you will please, 
specially, not to mention it to any 
person whatsoever. I do not except, 
in fact, any. You will find, on con- 
sideration, that Miss Lake will,not 

ress her residence upon you. No; 

’ve ng doubt Miss Lake is a very in- 
telligent and, when not ex- 
cited; wi Clearly.” 

The Attorney’s manner had some- 
thing of that reserve, and grim sort 
of dryness, which supervened when- 
ever he fancied a friend or client on 
whom he had ee designs was be- 
coming impracticable. othing af- 


fected him so much as that kind of @ 


unkindness. 

Jos Larkin took his leave a little 
abruptly. He did not condescend to 
ask the Vicar Whether he still enter- 
tained Miss Lake’s proposal. He had 
not naturally a pleasant temper— 


° 


somewhat short, dark, and dangerous, @& 


but. by no means noisy. This tem- 
per, an intense reluctance ever to say 
‘thank you,” and a protowad and 
quiet egotism, were the ingredients 
of that “ 
consistently, perhaps, in so eminen 

Christian—he piqued himself. It 


must be admitted, however, that his * 
pride was not of that stamp which + 


pride” on which —a little in-- 


would prevent him from ——— 


other men’s priygie talk, or 


~*- , “s. - *. 
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their letters, if anything were to be 
got by it; or from prosecuting his 
small spites with a patient and viru- 
lent industry; or from stripping a 
man of his possessions, and transfer- 
ring them to himself by processes 
from which most men would shrink. 

“Well,” thought the Vicar, “ that 
munificent offer is unavailing, it 
seems. The sum insuflicient, great 
as it is ; and other difficulties in the 
Way.” 

He was walking homewards, lowly 
and dejectedly ; and was now begin- 
ning to feel alarm lest the purchase of 
the reversion should fail. The agree- 
ment was to have gone up to London 
by this day’s mail, and now could not 
reach till the day after to-morrow 
four-and-twenty hours later than was 

romised. The Attorney had told 
os it was a “touch-and-go affair,’ 
and the whole thing might be off in 
a moment ; and if it should tniscarry, 
what inevitable ruin yawned before 
him! Oh, the fatigue of these mo- 
notonous agitations—this never-end- 
ing suspense! Oh, the yearning 
unimaginable for quiet and rest! 
How awfully he comprehended the 
reasonableness of the thanksgiving 
which he had read that day in the 
chyechyard—“ We give Thee hearty 
thanks for that it hath pleased Thee 
to deliver this our brother out of the 
miseries of this sinful world.” 

With the Attorney it was different. 
Making the most of his height, 
which he fancied added much to the 
aristocratic effect of his presence, 
with his head thrown back, and 
swinging his walking cane easily be- 
tween his finger and thumb by his 
side, he strode languidly through the 
main street of Gylingden, in the 
happy belief that he was making a 
sensation among the denizens of the 
town. 

And so he moved on to the mill 
road, on which he entered, and was 





*soon deep in the shadows of Red- 


man’s Dell. 

He opened the tiny garden-gate of 
Redman’s Farm, looking about hiin 
with a supercilious benevolence, like a 
man conscious of bestowing a dis- 
tinction. He was inwardly sensible 
of a sort of condescension in entering 
so diminutive and homely a place—-a 
kind of half amusing disproportion 
between Jos Larkin, Esq., of The 
Lodge, worth, already, £27,000, and 


on the high road to greatness, and 
the trumpery little place in which he 
found himself. 

Old Tamar was sitting in the porch, 
with her closed bible upon her knees ; 
there was no longer light to read by. 
She rose up, like the “ grim, white 
woman who haunts yon wood,” be- 
fore him. 

Her young lady had walked up to 
Brandon, taking the little girl with 
her, and she supposed would be back 
again early. 

Mr. Larkin eyed her for a second 
to ascertain whether she was telling 


lies. He always thought every one’ 


might be lying. It was his primary 
impression here. But there was a 
recluse and unearthly character about 
the face of the crone which satisfied 
him that she would never think of 
fencing with suggweapons with him. 

Very good. Mirkin would take 
a short walk, amd as his business was 
pressing, he would take the liberty of 
{coking in again in about half-an- 
hour, if she thought her mistress 
would be at home then. 

So, although the weird white wo- 
man who leered after him so strangely 
as he walked with his most lordly air 
out of the little garden, and down 
the darkening road toward Gylingden, 
could not say, he resolved to make 
trial again. 

In the meantime Rachel had ar- 
rived at Brandon Hall. Dorcas— 
whom, if the truth were spoken, she 
would rather not have met—encoun- 
tered her on the steps. She was 
going out for a lonely, twilight walk 
upon the terrace, where many a beau- 
tiful Brandon of other days, the sun- 
shine of whose smile lived only in 
the canvas that hung upon those 
ancestral walls, and whose sorrows 
were hid in the grave and forgotten 
by the world, had walked in other 
days, in the pride of beauty, or in 
the sadness of desertion. 

Dorcas paused upon the door-steps, 
and received her sister-in-law upon 
that elevation. 

“Have you really come all this 
way, Rachel, to see me this evening ?” 
she said, and something of sarcasm 
thrilled in the cold, musical tones. 

“No, Dorcas,” said Rachel, taking 
her proffered hand in the spirit in 
which it was given, and with the air 


rather of a defiance than of a greet- 
ing ; “I to see my brother.” 
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“ You are frank, at all events, Ra- 
chel, and truth is better than cour- 
tesy; but you forget that your bro- 
ther could not have returned so soon.” 

“ Returned ?” said Rachel ; “I did 
not know he had left home.” 

“Tt’s strange he should not have 
consulted you. I, of course, knew 
nothing of it until he had been more 
than an hour upon his journey.” 

Rachel Lake made no answer but 
a little laugh. 

“ He’ll return to-morrow ; and per- 
hapsyour meeting maystill be intime. 
I was thinking of a few minutes’ 
walk upon the terrace, but you are 
fatigued ; you had better come in and 
rest.” 

“No, Dorcas, I won’t go in.” 

“But, Rachel, you are tired ; you 
must come in with me, and drink tea, 
and then you can go home in the 
brougham,” said Dorcas, more kindly. 

“No, Dorcas, no; I will not drink 
tea nor go in ; but I am tired, and as 
you are so kind, I will accept your 
offer of the carriage.” 

Larcom had, that moment, ap- 
peared in the vestibule, and received 
the order. 

“Tl sit in the porch, if you will 
allow me, Dorcas ; you must not lose 
your little walk.” 

Then you won’t come into the 
house, you won’t drink tea with me, 
and you won’t.join me in my little 
walk; and why not any of these?” 

Dorcassmiled coldly, and continued, 

“Well, I shall hear the carriage 
coming to the door, and I'll re- 
turn and bid you good night. It is 
plain, Rachel, you do not like my 
company.” 

“True, Dorcas, I do not like your 
company. You are unjust ; you have 
no confidence in me; you prejudge 
me without proof; and you have 
oe ceased to love me. Why should 

like your company ?” 

Dorcas smiled a proud and rather 
sad smile at this sudden change from 
the conventional to the passionate ; 
and the direct and fiery charge of her 
kinswoman was unanswered. 

She stood meditating for a minute. 

“You think I no longer love you, 
Rachel, as I did. Perhaps young 
ladies’ friendships are never very en- 
during; but, if it be so, the fault is 
not mine.” 

“No, Dorcas, the fault is not 
yours, nor mine. The fault is neither 
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in you nor in me, but in circum- 
stances. The time is coming, Dorcas, 
when you will know all, and, maybe, 
judge me mercifully. In the mean 
time, Dorcas, you cannot like my 
company, because you do not like me; 
and I do not like yours, just because, 
in spite of all, I love you still ; and in 
yours I only see the image of a lost 
friend. You may be restored to me 
soon—maybe never—but till then, I 
have lost you.” 

“Well,” said Dorcas, “it may be 
there is a wild kind of truth in what 
you say, Rachel, and—no matter— 
time, as you say, and dight—I don’t 
understand you, Rachel; but there is 
this in you that resembles me—we 
both hate hypocrisy, and we are both, 
in our own ways, proud. I'll come 
back, when I hear the carriage, and 
see you for a moment, as you won’t 
stay, or come with me, and bid you 
good-bye.” 

So Dorcas went her way ; and alone, 
on the terrace, looking over the stone 
balustrade—over the rich and sombre 
landscape, dim and vaporous in the 
twilight— she still saw the pale face 
of Rachel—paler than she liked to see 
it. Was she ill?—and she thought 
how lonely she would be if Rachel 
were to die—how lonely she was now. 
There was a sting of compunction—a 
yearning—and then started a few bit- 
ter and solitary tears. 

In one of the great stone vases, that 
are ranged along the terrace, there 
flourished a beautiful and rare rose. 
I forget its name. Some of my readers 
will remember. It is first to bloon— 
first to wither. Its fragrant petals 
were now strewn upon the terrace 
underneath. One blossom only re- 
mained untarnished, and Dorcas 
plucked it, and with it in her fingers, 
she returned to the porch where Ra- 
chel remained. 

“ You see, I have come back a little 
before my time,” said Dorcas. “TI 
have just been looking at the plant 

ou used to admire so much, and the 
eaves are shed already, and it remind- 
ed me of our friendship, Radie ; but 
I am sure you are right; it will all 
bloom again, after the winter, you 
know, and I thought I would come 
back, and say that, and give you this 
relic of the So that is gone—the 
last token,” and she kissed Rachel, as 
she placed it in her fingers, “a token 
of remembrance and of hope.” 
4 
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“T will keep it, Dorkie. It was kind 
of you,” and their eyes metregretfully. 

“ And—and, I think, I do trust you, 
Radie,” said the heiress of Brandon ; 
“and I hope you will try to like me 
on till—till spring comes, you know. 
And, I wish,” she sighed softly, “I 
wish we were as we used to be. Iam 
not very happy ; and—here’s the car- 
riage.” 








TWILIGHT was darker in Redman’s 
Dell than anywhere else. But dark 
as it was, there was still light enough 
to enable Rachel, as she hurried across 
the little garden, on her return from 
Brandon, to see a long white face, and 
some dim outline of the figure to 
which it belonged, looking out upon 
herfrom the window of her little draw- 
ing-room. 

ut no, it could not be; who was 
there to call at so odd anhour? She 
must have left something—a bag, or 
a white basket upon the window-sash. 
She was almost startled, however, as 
she approached the porch, to see it 
nod, and a hand dimly waved in to- 
ken of greeting. 

Tamar was in the kitchen. Could 
it be Stanley? But faint as the out- 
line was she saw, she fancied that it 
was not he. She felt a sort of alarm, 
in which there was some little mix- 
ture of the superstitious, and she 
pushed open the door, not entering 
the room, but staring in toward the 
window, where against the dim, ex- 
ternal light, she clearly saw, without 
recognising it, a tall figure, greeting 
her with mop and moe. 

“Who is that ?” cried Miss Lake, a 
little sharply. 

“Tt is I, Miss Lake, Mr. Josiah 
Larkin, of The Lodge,” said that gen- 
tleman, with what he meant to be an 
air of dignified firmness, and look- 
ing very like a tall constable in pos- 
session ; “I have taken the liberty 
of presenting myself, although, I fear, 
at a somewhat unreasonable hour, but 
in reference to a little business, which, 
unfortunately, will not, I think, bear 
to be deferred.” 

“No bad news, Mr. Larkin, I hope 


—nothing has happened. The Wyl- 
ders are all well, 3 r , 
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And it drew up close to the steps, 
and Rachel entered ; and her little 
handmaid got up in the seat behind ; 
and Dorcas and Rachel kissed their 
hands, and smiled, and away the car- 
riage glided ; and Dorcas, standing on 
the steps, looked after it very sadly. 
And when it disappeared, she sighed 
again heavily, still looking in its track ; 
and I think she said “ Darling !” 


“ Quite well, so far as I am aware,” 
answered the Attorney, with a grim 
politeness ; “ perfectly ; nothing has 
occurred, as yet at least, affecting the 
interests of that family ; but some- 
thing is—I will not say, threatened— 
but t may say, mooted, which, were 
any attempt seriously made to carry 
it into execution, would, I regret to 
say, involve very serious consequences 
toa party whom, for, I may say, many 
reasons, I should regret being called 
upon to affect unpleasantly.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Larkin, can I be of 
any use ?” 

“ Kvery use, Miss Lake, and it is 
precisely for that reason that I have 
taken the liberty of waiting upon you, 
at what, I am well aware, is a some- 
what unusual hour.” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Larkin, you would 
be so good as to callin the morning— 
any hour you appoint will answerme,” 
said the young lady, a little stiffly. 
She was still standing at the door, 
with her hand upon the brass handle. 

“Pardon me, Miss Lake, the busi- 
ness to which I refer, is really urgent.” 

“ Very urgent, sir, if it cannot wait 
till to-morrow morning.” 

“Very true, quite true, very urgent 
indeed,” replied the Attorney, calmly ; 
“T presume, Miss Lake, I may take a 
chair ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you insist on my 
listening to-night, which I should cer- 
tainly decline if I had the power.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lake.” And the 
Attorney took a chair, crossing one 
long leg over the other, and throwing 
his head back, as he reclined in it 
with his long arm over the back-—the 
“express image,” as he fancied, of a 
polished gentleman, conducting a di- 

lomatic interview with a clever and 
igh-bred lady. 
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“Then it is plain, sir, I must. hear 
ou to-night,’ said Miss Lake, 
anghtily. 

* “Not that, exactly, Miss Lake, but 
only that Z must speak to-night—in 
fact, I have no choice. The subject 
of our conference really is, as you will 
find, an “urgent one, and to-morrow 
morning, which weshould each equally 
prefer, would be possibly too late— 
too late, at least, to,obviate a very 
painful situation.” 

“You will make it, I,am sure, as 
short as you can, sir,” said the young 
lady, in the same tone. 

“ Exactly my wish, Miss Lake,” re- 
plied Mr. Jos Laie 

“Bring candles, Margery,” 

And so the little drawing-room was 
illuminated ; and the bald head of the 
tall Attorney, and the gloss on his 
easy, black frock-coat, and-his gold 
watch-chain, and the long and large 
gloved hand, depending near the car- 
pet, with the glove of the other in it. 
And Mr. Jos Larkin rose with a neg: 
ligent and lordly ease, and placed a 
chair for Miss Lake, so that the light 
might fall full upon her features, in 
accordance with his usual diplomatic 
arrangement, which he fancied; com- 


pean, no one had ever detected ; 
e himself resuming his easy pose 
upon his chair, with his back, as much 
as was practicable, presented to the 


candles. And the long, bony fingers 
of the arm which onmkel on the table, 
negligently shading his observing lit- 
tle eyes, and screening off the side 
light from his expressive features. 

These arrangements, however, were 
disconcerted by Miss Lake’s sitting 
down at the ae side of the table, 
and quietly requesting Mr. Larkin to 
open his case. 

“Why, really, it is hardly a five 
minutes matter, Miss Lake ; it refers 
to the Vicar, the Rev. William Wyl- 
der, and his respectable family, and a 
proposition which he, as my client, 
mentioned to me this evening. He 
stated that you had offered to advance 
a sum of £600,.for the liquidation of 
his liabilities. It will, perhaps, con- 
duce to clearness to dispose of this 

art of the matter first. May I there- 
ore ask, at this stage, whether the 
Rev. William Wylder rightly con- 
ceived you, when he so stated your 
meaning to me ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, I am; most anxious 
to assist them with that little sum, 
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which I have now an opportunity of 
procuring.” 

“A—exactly—yes—well, Miss Lake, 
that is, of course, very kind of you— 
very kind, indeed, and creditable to 
feelings ; but, as Mr. William 

ylder’s solicitor, and as. I have al- 
ready demonstrated to him, I must 
new. inform you, that the sum of six 
hundred pounds would be absolutely 
useless in his position. No party, Miss 
Lake, in his position, ever quite appre- 
hends, even if he could bring himself 
fully to state, the aggregate. amount 
of his liabilities. I may state, how- 
ever, to you, without betraying con- 
fidence, that ten,times that sum would 
not avail to extricate him, even tem- 
porarily, from his difficulties. He sees 
the thing himself, now ; but drowning 
men will grasp, we know, at straws. 
However, he. does see the futility of 
this; and, thanking you most ear- 
nestly, he, through me, begs most 
gratefully to decline it. In fact, my 
dear Miss Lake—it is awful to con- 
template—he has been in the hands 
of Sharks, Harpies, my dear madam ; 
but Pll beat about for the money, in 
the way of loan, if possible, and, one 
way or anothey, I am resolved, if the 
thing’sto be done, to get him straight.” 

There was.here a little pause, and 
Mr. Larkin, finding that Miss Lake 
had nothing to say, simply added— 

“And so, for these reasons, and 
with these views, my dear Miss Lake, 
we beg, most respectfully, and I will 
say gratefully, to decline the proffered 
advance, which, I will say, at the 
same time, does honour to your feel- 
ings.” 

“Tam sorry, said Miss Lake, “ you 
have had so much trouble in explain- 
ing so simple a matter. I will call 
early to-morrow, and see Mr. Wylder.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Attorney, 
“T have to address myself next to the 
second portion of your offer, as stated 
to me by Mr. W, Wylder, that which 
contemplates a residence in his house, 
and in the respectable bosom, I may 
say, of that, in many respects, un- 
blemished family.” 

Miss Lake stared with a look of 
fierce inquiry at the Attorney. 

“The fact is, Miss Lake, that that 
is an arrangement which under exist- 
ing circumstances I could not think 
of advising. I think, on reflection, 

ou will see, that Mr. Wylder—the 
awed William Wylder and his 

4 
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Lady—could not for one moment 
seriously entertain it, and that I, who 
am bound to do the best I can for 
them, could not dream of advising it.” 

“T fancy it is a matter of total 
indifference, sir, what you may and 
what you may not advise in a matter 
quite beyond your province—I don’t 
in the least, understand, or desire to 
understand you—and thinking your 
manner impertinent and offensive, I 
beg that you will now be so good as 
to leave my house.” 

Miss Rachel was very angry— 
although nothing but her bright colour 
and the vexed flash of her eye showed 
it. 

“T were most unfortunate—most 
unfortunate indeed, Miss Lake, if my 
manner could in the jeast justify the 
strong and undue language in which 
you have been pleased to characterize 





it. But I donot resent—it is not my 
way— beareth all things,’ Miss Lake, 





*beareth all things—I hope I try to 
ractise the precept ; but the fact of 
eing misunderstood, shall not deter 

me from the discharge of a simple 

duty.” 

“Tf it is part of your duty, sir, to 
make yourself intelligible, may I beg 
that you will do it without further 
ri 

‘My principal object in calling here 
was to inform you, Miss Lake, that 
you must quite abandon the idea of 
residing in the Vicar’s house, as you 
proposed, unless you wish me_ to 
state explicitly to him and to Mrs. 
Wylder the insurmountable objec- 
tions which exist to any such ar- 
rangement. Such a task, Miss Lake, 
would be most painful to me. I hesi- 
tate to discuss the question even with 
oe ; and if you give me your word of 

onour that you quite abandon that 
idea, I shall, on the instant take my 
leave, and certainly, for the present, 
trouble you no further upon a most 
painful subject.” 

* And now, sir, as I have no inten- 
tion whatever of tolerating your 
incomprehensibly impertinent inter- 
ference, and don’t understand your 
meaning in the slightest degree, and 
do not intend to withdraw the offer 
I have made to good Mrs. Wylder, you 
will I hope perceive the uselessness 
of prolonging your visit, and be so 
good as to leave me in unmolested 
possession of my poor residence.” 

“If I wished to do you an injury, 
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Miss Lake, I should take you at your 
word. I don’t—I wish to spare you. 
Your countenance, Miss Lake—you 
must pardon my frankness, it is my 
way—your countenance tells only too 
plainly, that you now comprehend my 
allusion.” 

There was a confidence and signifi- 
cance in the Attorney’s air and accent, 
and a peculiar look of latent ferocity 
in his evil countenance, which gradu- 
ally excited her fears, and fascinated 
her gaze. 

* Now, Miss Lake, we are sitting 
here in the presence of Him who is 
the searcher of hearts, and before 
whom nothing is secret—your eye is 
upon mine and mine on yours—and 
I ask you do you remember the night 
of the 29th of September last ?” 

That mean, pale, taunting face! the 
dreadful accents that vibrated within 





her! How could’ that ill-omened 
man have divined her connexion 
with the incidents—the unknown 


incidents—of thatdirefulnight? The 
lean figure in the black frock-coat, 
and black silk waistcoat, with that 
great gleaming watch-chain, the long, 
shabby, withered face, and flushed, 
bald forehead ; and those paltry little 
eyes, in their pink setting, that never- 
theless fascinated her like the gaze of 
a serpent. How had that horrible 
figure come there—why was this 
meeting—whence his knowledge ? 
An evil spirit incarnate he seemed to 
her. She blanched before it—every 
vestige of colour fled from her features 
—she stared—she gaped at him with 
a strange look of imbecility—and the 
long face seemed to enjoy and pro- 
tract its triumph. 

Without removing his gaze he was 
fumbling in his pocket for his note- 
book, which he displayed with a 
faint smile, grim and palid. 

“T see you do remember that night 
—as well you may, Miss Lake,” he 
ejaculated, in formidable tones, and 
with a shake of his bald head. 

“Now, Miss Lake, you see this 
book. It contains, madam, the skele- 
ton of acase. The bones and joints, 
ma’am, of acase. I have it here, noted 
and prepared. There is not a fact 
in it without a note of the name and 
address of the witness who can prove 
it—the witness—observe me.” 

Then there was a pause of a few 
seconds, during which he still kept 
her under his steady gaze. 
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“On that night, Miss Lake, the 
29th September, you drove in Mr. 
Mark Wylder’s tax-cart to the Dol- 
lington Station, where, notwithstand- 
ing your veil, and your caution, you 
were seen and recognised. The same 
occurred at Charteris. You accom- 
panied Mr. Mark Wylder in his mid- 
night flight to London, Miss Lake. 
Of your stay in London I say nothing. 
It was protracted to the 2nd October, 
when you arrived in the down train at 
Dollington at twelve o’clock at night, 
and took a cab to the White House, 
where you were met by a gentleman 
answering the description of your 
brother Captain Lake. Now, Miss 
Lake, I have stated no particulars ; 
but do you think that knowing all 
this, and knowing the fraud by 
which your absence was covered, 
and perfectly understanding, as every 
man conversant with this sinful world 
must do, the full significance of all 
this, [could dream of permitting you, 
Miss Lake, to become domesticated 
as an inmate in the family of a pure- 
miuded, though simple and unfortu- 
nate clergyman ?” 

“Tt may become my duty to prose- 
cute a searching inquiry, madam, 
into the circumstances of Mr. Mark 
Wylder’s disappearance. If you have 
the slightest regard for your own 
honour, you will not precipitate that 
measure, Miss- Lake; and so sure as 
you persist in your unwarrantable 
designs of residing in that unsuspect- 
ing family, I will publish what I shall 
then feel called upon by my position 
to make known; for I will be no party 
to seeing an innocent family com- 
promised by admitting an inmate of 
whose real character they have not 
the faintest suspicion, and I shall at 
once set in motion a public inquiry 
into the circumstances of Mr. Mark 
Wylder’s disappearance.” 

Looking straight in his face, with 
the same expression of helplessness, 
she uttered at last a horrible cry of 
anguish that almost thrilled that 
callous Christian. 

“T think I’m going mad !” 

And she continued staring at him 
all the time. 

“Pray, compose yourself, Miss Lake 
—there's no need to agitate yourself 
—nothing of all this need occur if you 
do not force it upon me—nothing—I 
beg you'll collect yourself—shall I 
eall for water, Miss Lake ?” 
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The fact is the Attorney began to 
apprehend an attack of hysterics, or 
something even worse, and was him- 
self rather frightened. But Rachel 
was never long overwhelmed by any 
shock—fear was not for her—her 
brave spirit stood her in stead ; and 
nothing rallied her so surely as the 
sense that an attempt was being made 
to bully her. 

“ What have I heard—what have 
Iendured? Listen to me, you cow- 
ardly libeller. It is true that I was 
at Dollington, and at Charteris, on the 
night you name. Also true that I 
went to London—your hideousslander 
is garnished with two or three bits of 
truth—but only the more villanous 
for that. All that you have dared to 
insinuate is utterly false. Before Him 
who judges all, and knows all things 
—utterly and damnably false !” 

The Attorney made a bow—it was 
his best—he did not imitate a gentle- 
man happily, and was never so vulgar 
as when he was finest. 

One word of her wild protest he 
did not believe. His bow was of that 
grave but mocking sort which was 
meant to convey it. Perhaps if he 
had accepted what she said it might 
have led him to new and sounder 
conclusions. Here was light, but it 
glared and flashed in vain for him. 

Miss Lake was naturally perfectly 
frank. Pity it was she had ever had 
a secret tokeep! These frank people 
are a sore puzzle to gentlemen of 
Lawyer Larkin’s quaint and sagacious 
turnof mind. They can’t believe that 
anybody ever speaks quite the truth, 
when they hear it--they don’t re- 
cognise it, and they wonder what the 
speaker is driving at. The best 
method of hiding your opinion or 
your motives from such men, is to 
tellittothem. They are owls. Their 
vision is formed for darkness, and 
light blinds them. 

Rachel Lake rung her bell sharply, 
and old Tamar appeared. 

“ Show Mr.— Mr. ; show him 
to. the door,” said Miss Lake. 

The Attorney rose, made another 
bow, and threw back his head, and 
moved ina way that was oppressively 
gentlemanlike to the door, and speedily 
vanished at the little wicket. Old 
Tamar holding her candle to lighten 
his path, as she stood, white and 
cadaverous, in the porch. 

“ She’s a little bit noisy to-night,” 
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thought the Attorney, as he descended 
the road to Gylingden ; “ but she’ll 
be precious sober by to-morrow morn- 
ing—and I venture to say we shall 
hear nothing more of that scheme of 
hers. Areputable inmate, truly, and 
a pleasant ecclaircisement (this was 


Dv ty next morning the rosy-fingered 
Aurora drew the gold and crimson 
curtains of the east, and the splen- 
dorous Apollo stepping forth from his 
chamber, took the reins of his un- 
rivalled team, and driving four-in- 
hand through the sky, like a great 
swell as he is, took small note of the 
staring huxters and publicans by the 
road-side, and sublimely overlooked 
the footsore and ragged pedestrians 
that crawl beneath hislevel. It was, 
in fact, one of those brisk and bright 
mornings which proclaim a universal 
cheerfulness, and mock the miseries 
of those dismal wayfarers of life, to 
whom returning light isia renewal of 
sorrow, who bowing toward the earth 
resume the despairing march, and 
limp and groan under Sanh burdens, 
until darkness, welcome, comes again, 
and their eyelids drop, and they lie 
down with their loads on, looking up 
a silent supplication, and wishing 
that death would touch their eyelids 
in their sleep, and their journey end 
where they lie. 

Captain Lake was in London this 
morning. We know he came about 
electioneering matters; but he had 
not yet seen Leverett. Perhaps on 
second thoughts he rightly judged 
that Leverett knew no more than he 
did of the matter. It depended on 
the issue of the great debate that was 
drawing nigh. The minister himself 
could not tell whether the dissolution 
was at hand ; and could no more post- 
pone it, when the time came, than he 
could adjourn an eclipse. 

. Notwithstanding the late whist 

arty of the previous night, the gal- 
ae Captain made a very early toilet. 
With his little bag in his hand, he 
went down stairs, thinking unplea- 
santly, I believe, and jumped into the 
Hansom that awaited him at the 
door, telling the man to go the —— 
station. They had hardly turned the 
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one of his French words, and pro- 
nounced by him with his usual accu- 
racy, precisely as it is spelt)—a 
leasantecclaircisement whenever that 
ndon excursion and its creditable 
circumstances come to light !” 


corner, however, when he popped his 
head to the front and changed the 
direction. 

He looked at his watch. He had 

uite time to make his visit, and save 
the down-train after. 

He did not know the city well. 
Many men who lived two hundred 
miles away, and made a flying visit 
only once in three years, knew it a 
great deal better than the London- 
bred rake who had lived in the west- 
end ali his days. 

Captain Lake looked peevish and 
dangerous, as he always did, when he 
was anxious. In fact he did not 
know what the next ten minutes 
might bring him. He was thinkin 
what had best be done in any poe 
every contingency. Was he still 
abroad, or had he arrived; was he 
in Shive’s-court, or cursed luck! had 
he crossed him yesterday by the 
down-train, and was he by this time 
closeted with Larkin in The Lodge? 
Lake, so to speak, stood at his wicket, 
and that accomplished bowler, For- 
tune, ball in hand, at the other end; 
will it be swift round-hand, or a slow 
twister, or a shooter, or a lob, eye and 
hand, foot and bat, he must stand 
tense, yet flexible, lithe and swift as 
lightning, ready for everything, cut, 
block, slip, or hit to leg. It was 
not altogether pleasant. The stakes 
were enormous ; and the suspense by 
no means conducive to temper. 

Lake fancied that the man was 
driving wrong, once or twice, and was 
on the point of cursing him to that 
effect, from the window. But at last, 
with an anxious throb at his heart, he 
recognised the dingy archway, and 
the cracked brown marble tablet over 
the keystone, and he recognised 
Shive’s-court. 

So forth jumped the Captain, so 
far relieved, and glided into the dim 
quadrangle, with its square of smoky 
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sky overhead; and the prattle of chil- 
dren playing on the flags, and the 
scrape of a violin from a window, 
were in his ears, but as it were un- 
heard. He was looking up at a win- 
dow, with a couple of sooty scarlet 
geraniums in it. This was the court 
where Dame Dutton dwelt. He 
glided up her narrow stair and let 
himself in by a latch; and with his 
cane made a smacking like a harle- 
yo sword upon the old woman’s 
eal table, crying: “ Mrs. Dutton; 
Mrs. Dutton. Is Mrs. Dutton at 
home ?” 

The old lady, who was a laundress, 
entered, in a short blue cotton wrap- 
per, wiping the suds from her shrunk- 
en but sinewy arms with her apron, 
and on seeing the Captain, her coun- 
tenance, which was threatening, be- 
came very reverential, indeed. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Dutton ?” 

“Quite well.” 

a mare you heard lately from Jim?” 

‘ ) > 


“You'll see him soon, however, 
and give him this note, d’ye see, and 
tell him I was here, asking about 
you and him, and very well, and glad 
if I can serve him again; don’t forget 
that, very glad. Where will you keep 
that note? Oh! your tea-caddy, not 
a bad safe ; and see, give him this, it’s 
five pounds; you won’t forget; and 

ou want 2 new gown, Mrs. Dutton. 
*d choose it myself, only I’m such a 
bad judge ; but you'll choose it for 
me, won't you? and let me see it on 
you when next I come,” and witha 
cent and a great beaming sinile 
ou her hot face, she accepted the five- 
ey note, which he placed in her 
and. 

In another moment the Captain 
was gone. He had just time to swal- 
low a cup of coffee at the terminus- 
hotel, and was gliding away towards 
the distant walls of Brandon Hall. 

He had a coupee all to himself. But 
he did not care for the prospect. He 
saw Lawyer Larkin, as it were, re- 
flected in the plate-glass, with his 
hollow smile and hungry eyes before 
him, knowing more than he should 
do, paying him compliments, and 
plotting his ruin. 

“Everything would have been 
uite smooth only for that d—— 
ellow. The devil fixed him precisely 

there for the express purpose of fleec- 
ing and watching, and threatening 
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him—perhaps worse. He hated that 
sly, double-dealing reptile of prey— 
the Arachnida of social nature—the 
spiders with which also naturalists 
re the scorpions. I dare say Mr. 

rkin would have had as little diffi- 
culty in referring the gallant Captain 
to the same family. 

While Stanley tabs is thus scan- 
ning the shabby, but dangerous image 
of the Attorney in the magic mirror 
before him, that eminent limb of the 
law was not inactive in the quiet 
town of Gylingden. Under ordinary 
circumstances his “pride” would have 
condemned the Vicar to a direful 
term of suspense, and he certainly 
would not have knocked at the door 
of the pretty little gabled house at the 
Dollington end of the town for many 
days tocome. The Vicar would have 
had to seek out the Attorney, to lie 
in wait for and to woo him. 

But Jos Larkin’s pride, like all his 
other passions—except his weakness 
for the precious metals—was under 
proper regulation. Jim Dutton might 
arrive at any moment, and it would 
not do to risk his publishing the 
melancholy intelligence of Mark Wy]l- 
der’s death before the transfer of the 
Vicar’s reversion; and to prevent 
that risk the utmost promptitude was 
indispensable. 

At nine o'clock, therefore, he pre- 
sented himself, attended by his legal 
hench-men as before. 

*“ Another man might not have 
come here, Mr. Wylder, until his pre- 
sence had been specially invited, after 
the—the—” when he came to define 
the offence it was not very easy todoso, 
inasmuch as it consisted in the Vicar’s 
having unconsciously very nearly es- 
caped from his fangs; “ but let that 
pass. I have had, I grieve to say, by 
this morning’s post a most serious 
letter from London,” the Attorney 
shook his head, while searching his 
pocket. “T’ll read just a passage or 
two if you'll permit me; it comes from 
Burlington and Smith. I protest I 
have forgot it at home; however, I 
may mention, that in consequence of 
the letter you authorized me to write, 
and guaranteed by your bond, on 
which they have entered judgment, 
they have gone to the entire expense 
of drawing the deeds, and investigat- 
ing title, and they say that the pur- 
chaser will positively be off, unless 
the articles are in their office by 











twelve o’clock to-morrow; and, I 
grieve to say, they add, that in the 
event of the thing falling through, 
they will issue execution for the 
amount of their costs, which as I an- 
ticipated, a good deal exceeds four 
hundred pounds. I have, therefore, 
my dear Mr. Wylder, casting aside all 
unpleasant feeling, called to entreat 
you to end and determine any hesita- 
tion you may have felt, and to execute 
without one moment’s delay the arti- 
cles which are prepared, and which 
must be in the post-office within half 
an hour.” 

Then Mr. Jos Larkin entered 
pointedly and briefly into Miss Lake’s 
offer, which he characterized as 
“ wholly nugatory, illusory, and chi- 
merical ;” told him he had spoken on 
the subject, yesterday evening, to the 
young lady, who now saw plainly that 
there really was nothingin it, and that 
she was notin a position to carry out 
that part of her proposition which 
contemplated a residence in the Vicar’s 
family.” 

This portion of his discourse he 
dismissed rather slightly and myste- 
riously; but he contrived to leave 
upon the Vicar’s mind a very painful 
and awful sort of uncertainty respect- 
ing the young lady of whom he spoke. 

Then he became eloquent on the 
madness of further indecision in a 
state of things so fearfully menacing, 
freely admitting that it would have 
been incomparably better for the 
Vicar never to have moved in the 
matter, than, having put his hand to 
the plough, to look back, as he had 
been doing. If he declined his ad- 
vice, there was no more to be said, 
but to bow his head to the storm, 
and that ponderous execution would 
descend in wreck and desolation. 

So the Vicar, very much flushed, 
in panic and perplexity, and trusting 
wildly to his protesting lawyer's 
guidance, submitted. Buggs and the 
bilious youngster entered with the 
deed, and the articles were duly exe- 
cuted ; and the Vicar signed also a 
receipt for the fanciful part of the 
consideration, and upon it and the 
deed he endorsed a solemn promise, 
in the terms I have mentioned before, 
that he would never take any step 
to question, set aside, or disturb the 
purchase, or any matter connected 
therewith. 

Then the Attorney, now in his 
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turn flushed and very much elated, 
congratulated the poor Vicar on his 
emancipation from his difficulties ; 
and “now that it was all done an 
over, told him, what he had never 
told him before, that, considering the 
nature of the purchase, he had got a 
splendid price for it. 

The good man had also his agree- 
ment from Lake to sell Five Oaks, 
and that was in such a shape that he 
could recede from the purchase, in 
the event of its turning out to be 
true, as he felt unaccountably certain 
it would, that Mark Wylder was 
actually dead. 

The position of the good Attorney, 
therefore, in a commercial point of 
view, was eminently healthy and con- 
venient. For less than half of the 
value of Five Oaks alone, he was 
getting that estate, and a vastly 
greater one beside, to be succeeded to 
on Mark Wylder’s death. 

No wonder, then, that the good 
Attorney was more than usually bland 
and happy that day. He saw the 
ere in his back-parlour, and 
vad a few words to say about the 
chapel-trust, and his looks and talk 
were quite edifying. He met two 
little children in the street, and 
stopped and smiled as he stooped 
down to pat them on the heads, and 
ask them whose children they were, 
and gave one of them a halfpenny. 
And he sat afterwards, for nearly ten 
minutes, with lean old Mrs. Mullock 
in her little shop, where taffey, toys, 
and penny-books for young people 
were sold, together with baskets, tea- 
cups, straw-mats, and other adult 
ware ; and he was so friendly and 
talked so beautifully, and although, 
as he admitted in his lofty way, 
“there might be differences in for- 
tune and position,” yet were we not 
all members of one body? And he 
talked upon this theme till the good 
lady, marvelling how so great a man 
could be so humble, was called to the 
receipt of custom, on the subject of 
“ paradise” and “lemon-drops,” and 
the heavenly-minded Attorney, with 
a celestial condescension, recognised 
his two little acquaintances of the 
street, and actually adding another 
halfpenny to his bounty—escaped, 
with a hasty farewell and a smile, to 
the street, as eager to escape the 
thanks of the little people, and the 
admiration of Mrs. Mullock. 
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It is not to be supposed, that hav- 
ing got one momentous matter well 
off his mind, the good Attorney was 
to be long rid of anxieties. The 
human mind is fertile in that sort of 
growth. As well might the gentle- 
man who shaves suppose, as his fin- 
gers glide, after the operation, over 
the polished surface of his chin— 
Sactus ad unguem—that he may fling 
his brush and strop into the fire, an 
bury his razor certain fathoms in 
the earth. No! One crop of cares 
will always succeed another—not very 
oppressive, nor in any wise grand 

erhaps—worries, simply, no more ; 

ut needing a modicum of lather, 
the looking-glass, the strop, the dili- 
gent razor, delicate manipulation, 
and stealing a portion of our precious 
time every day we live; and this 
must go on so long as the state of 
man is imperfect, and plenty of possi- 
ble evil in futurity. 

The Attorney must run up to Lon- 
don for a day or two. What if that 
mysterious, and almost illegible brute, 
James Dutton, should arrive while 
he was away. Very unpleasant, pos- 
sibly! For the Attorney intended 


to keep that gentleman very quiet. 


Sufficient time must be allowed to 
intervene to disconnect the purchase 
of the Vicar’s remainder from the 
news of Mark Wylder’s demise. A 
year and a-half, maybe, or possibly a 
year might do. For if the good 
Attorney was cautious, he was also 
greedy, and would take possession as 
early as was safe. Therefore arrange- 
ments were carefully adjusted to de- 
tain that important person, in the 
event of his arriving; and a note, in 
the good Attorney’s hand, inviting 
him to remain at The Lodge till his 
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return, and particularly requesting 
that “he would kindly abstain from 
mentioning to any one, during his 
absence, any matter he might intend 
to communicate to him in his profes- 
sional capacity or otherwise.” 

This, of course, was a little critical, 
and made his to-morrow’s journey to 
London a rather anxious prospect. 

In the meantime our friend, Cap- 
tain Lake, arrived in a hired fly, with 
his light baggage, at the door of stately 
Brandon. So soon as the dust and 
ashes of railway travel were removed, 
the pale Captain, in changed attire, 
snowy cambric, and with perfumed 
hair and handkerchief, presented 
himself before Dorcas. 

“Now, Dorkie, darling, the poor 
soldier has come back, resolved to 
turn over a new leaf, and never more 
to reserve another semblance of a 
secret from you,” said he, so soon as 
his first greeting was over. “I long 
to have a good talk with you, Dorkie. 
I have no one on earth to confide in 
but you. I think,” he said, with a 
little sigh, “I would never have been 
so reserved with you, darling, if I 
had had anything pleasant to confide ; 
but all I have to say is triste and tire- 
some—only a story of difticulties and 
petty vexations. I want to talk to 
you, Dorkie. Where shall it be ?”’ 

They were in the great drawing- 
room, where I had first seen Dorcas 
Brandon and Rachel Lake, on the 
evening on which my acquaintance 
with the princely Hall was renewed, 
after an interval of so many years. 

“This room, Stanley, dear ?” 

“Yes, this room will answer very 
well,” he said, looking round. “ We 
can’t be overheard, it is so large. 
Very well, darling, listen.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THB CAPTAIN EXPLAINS WHY MARK WYLDER ABSCONDED. 


“How delicious these violets are !” 
said Stanley, leaning for a moment 
over the fragrant purple dome that 
crowned a china stand on the marble 
table they were passing. “You love 
flowers, Dorkie. Every perfect wo- 
man is, I think, a sister of Flora’s. 
You are looking pale—you have not 
been ill? No! I’m very glad you 
say so. Sit down for a moment and 
listen, darling. And first [ll tell you, 


upon my honour, what Rachel has 
been worrying me about.” 

Dorcas sate beside him on the sofa, 
and he placed his slender arm affec- 
tionately round her waist. 

“You must know, Dorkie, that be- 
fore his sudden departure, Mark 
Wylder promised to lend William, 
his brother, a sum suflicient to re- 
lieve him of all his pressing debts.” 

“Debts! I never knew before that 
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he had any,” exclaimed Dorcas. 
“Poor William ! I am so sorry.” 

“Well, he has, like other fellows, 
only he can’t get away as easily, and 
he has been very much pressed since 
Mark went, for he has not yet lent 
him a guinea, and in fact Rachel says 
she thinks he is in danger of being 
regularly sold out. She does not say 
she knows it, but only that she sus- 
pects they are in a great fix about 
money.” 

“Well, you must know that 7 was 
the sole cause of Mark Wylder’s 
leaving the country.” 

“ You, Stanley !” 

“Yes,7,Dorkie. [believe Ithought 
I was doing a duty ; but really I was 
nearly mad with jealousy, and simply 
doing my utmost to drive a rival from 
your presence. And yet, without hope 
tor myself, desperately in love.” 

Dorcas looked down and smiled 
oddly ; it was a sad and bitter smile, 
and seemed to ask whither has that 
desperate love, in so short a time, 
flown ? 

“T know I was right. He was a 
stained man, and was liable at any 
moment to be branded. It was vil- 
lanous in him to seek to marry you. 
I told him at last that, unless he 
withdrew, your friends should know 
all. I expected he would show fight, 
and that a meeting would follow ; 
and I really did not much care 
whether I were killed or not. But he 
went, on the contrary, rather quietly, 
threatening to pay me off, however, 
though he did not say how. He’s 
a cunning dog, and not very soft- 
hearted; and has no more consci- 
ence than that,” and he touched his 
finger to the cold summit of a marble 
bust. 

“ Heis palpably machinating some- 
thing to my destruction with an in- 
fluential attorney on whom I keep a 
watch, and he has got some fellow 
named Dutton into the conspiracy ; 
and not knowing how they mean to 
act, and only knowing how utterly 
wicked, cunning, and Cesde-aninded 
he is, and that he hates me as he 

robably never hated any one before, 

must be prepared to meet him, and, 
if possible, to blow up that satanic 
cabal, which without money I can’t. 
It was partly a mystification about 
the election ; of course, it will be ex- 
pensive, but nothing like the other. 
Are you ill, Dorkie ?” 
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He might well ask, for she ap- 
peared on the point of fainting. 

Dorcas had read and heard stories 
of men seemingly no worse than their 
neighbours—nay, highly esteemed, 
and praised, and liked—who yet 
were haunted by evib men, who en- 
countered them in lonely places, or 
by night, and controlled them by the 
knowledge of some dreadful crime. 
Was Stanley-—her husband—whose 
character she had begun to discern, 
whose habitual mystery was, some- 
how, tinged in her mind with a shade 
of horror, one of this two-faced, 
diabolical order of heroes ? 

Why should he dread this cabal, as 
he called it, even though directed by 
the malignant energy of the absent 
and shadowy Mark Wylder? What 
could all the world do to harm him 
in free England, if he were innocent, 
if he were what he had seemed—no 
worse than his social peers ? 

Why should it be necessary to buy 
off the conspirators whom a guiltless 
man would defy and punish ¢ 

The doubt did not come in these 
defined shapes. As a halo surrounds 
a saint, a shadow rose suddenly, and 
enveloped pale, scented, smiling 
Stanley, with the yellow eyes. He 
stood in the centre of a dreadful me- 
dium, through which she saw him, 
ambiguous and awful; and she 
sickened. 

“ Are you ill, Dorkie, darling?” said 
the apparition, in accents of tender- 
ness. “Yes, you are ill.” 

And he hastily threw open the win- 
dow, close to which they were sitting, 
and she quickly revived in the cooling 
air. 

She saw his yellow eyes fixed upon 
her features, and his face wearing an 
odd expression—was it interest, or 
tenderness, or only scrutiny ; to her 
there seemed a light of insincerity 
and cruelty in its pallor. 

“You are better, darling; thank 
heaven, you are better.” 

“ Yes—yes—a great deal better ; 
it is passing away.” 

Her colour was returning, and with 
a shivering sigh, she said— 

“Oh! Stanley, you must speak 
truth ; I am your wife. Do they 
know anything very bad—are you in 
their power ?” 

“Why, my dearest, what on earth 
could put such a wild fancy in your 
head?” said Lake, with a strange 
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laugh, and, as she fancied, growing 
still paler. “Do yousuppose I ama 
highwayman ‘in ‘disguise, or a mur- 
derer, like—what’s hisname—Eugene 
Aram. I must have expressed myself 
very ill, if I suggested anything so 
tragical. I protest before heaven 
my darling, there is not one word 
or act of mine I need fear to submit 
to any court of justice or of honour 
on earth.” 

He took her hand, and kissed it 
affectionately, and still fondling it 
gently between his, he resumed— 

“T don’t mean to say, of course, 
that I have always been better than 
other young fellows ; I’ve been foolish, 
and wild, and—and—I’ve done wrong 
things, occasionally—as all young men 
will; but for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, or for melodramatic ‘siftia- 
tions, I never had the slightest taste. 
There’s no man on earth who can tell 
anything of me, or put me under any 
sort of pressure, thank heaven ; and 
simply because I have never in the 
course of my life done a single act 


unworthy of a gentleman, or in the 
most trifling way compromised my- 
self. I swear it, my darling, upon 
my honour and soul, and I will swear 


it in any terms—the most awful that 
can be prescribed—in ordertotally and 
for ever toremove from your mind so 
amazing a fancy.” 

And with a little laugh, and still 
holding her hand, he passed -his ‘arm 
round her waist, and kissed her af- 
fectionately. 

“ But you are perfectly right, Dor- 
kie, in supposing that I am under 
very considerable apprehension from 
their machinations. Though they 
cannot slur our fair fame, it is quite 
possible they may very seriously af- 
fect our pregery: Mr. Larkin is in 

ossession of all the family papers. 

don’t like it, but it is too late now. 
The estates have been back and for- 
ward so often between the Brandons 
and Wylders, I always fancy there 
may be a screw loose, or a frangible 
link somewhere, and he’s deeply in- 
terested for Mark Wylder.” 

“ You are better, darling ; I think 
ou are better,” he said, looking in 
er face, after a little pause. 

“Yes, dear Stanley, much better ; 
but why should you suppose any plot 
against our title ?” 

“ Mark Wylder is in constant cor- 
respondence with that fellow Larkin. 
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I wish we were quietly rid of him 
he is such an unscrupulous do 
assure you, I doubt very much if the 
deeds are safe in his possession ; at 
all events, he ought to choose be- 
tween us and Mark Wylder. It is 
monstrous his being solicitor for both. 
The Wylders and Brandons have al- 
ways been contesting the right to 
these estates, and the same thing 
may arise again any day.” 

** But tell me, Stanley, how do you 
want to apply money! What par- 
ticular good can it do us in this un- 
pleasant uncertainty ?” 

“Well, Dorkie, believe me, I have 
a sure instinct in ‘matters of this 
kind. Larkin is preparing treason 
against us. Wylder is inciting him, 
and will reap the benefit of it. Lar- 
kin hesitates to strike, but that won’t 
last long. In the meantime, he has 
made a distinct ‘offer to buy Five 
Oaks. His doing so places him in 
the same boat with us; and, although 
he does not offer its full value, still 
I should sleep sounder if it were con- 


cluded ; and the fact is, I don’t think 


we are safe until ‘that sale is con- 
cluded.” 

Doreas looked for a moment ear- 
nestly in his face, and then down, in 
thought. 

™ Now, Dorkie, I have told you all. 
Who is to advise you, if not your 
husband? Trust my sure conviction 
and promise me, Dorcas, that you will 
not hesitate to join me in averting, by 
a sacrifice we shall hardly feel, a 
really stupendous blow.” 

He kissed her hand, and then her 
lips, and he said— 

“You will, Dorkie, I know you 
will. Give me your promise.” 

“Stanley, tell me once more, are 
you really quite frank when you tell 
me that you apprehend no personal 
injury from these peo arte 
mean, from the possibility of Mr. 
Larkin’s conspiring to impeach our 
rights in favour of Mr. Wylder ?” 

‘Personal injury? None in life, 
my ae 

“ And there is really no secret— 
nothing—tell your wife—nothing you 
fear coming to light ?” 

“T swear again, nothing. Won’t 
you believe me, darling ?” 

“Then, if it be so, Stanley, I think 
we should hesitate long before sell- 
ing any part of the estate upon a 
mere conjecture of danger. You or I 
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may over-estimate that danger, being 
so nearly affected by it. e must 
take advice ; and first, we must con- 
sult Chelford. Remember, Stanley, 
how long the estate has been pre- 
served. Whatever may have been 
their crimes and follies, those who 
have gone before us never impaired 
the Brandon estate; and, without 
full consideration, without urgent 
cause, I, Stanley, will not begin.” 

“Why, it is only Five Oaks, and 
we shall have the money, you for- 
get, said Stanley.” 

“ Five Oaks is an estate in itself ; 
and the idea of dismembering the 
Brandon inheritance seems to me like 
taking a plank from a ship—all will 
go down when that is done.” 

“But you can’t dismember it ; it is 
only a life estate.” 

“Well, perhaps so; but Chelford 
told me that one of the London peo- 

le said he thought Five Oaks be- 
onged tome absolutely.” 

“Tn that case the inheritance is 
dismembered already.” 

“T will have no share in selling the 
old estate, or any part of it, to stran- 
gers, Stanley, except in a case of ne- 
cessity ; and we must do nothing 

recipitately ; and I must insist, 

Stanley, on consulting Chelford be- 

fore taking any step. He will view 

the question more calinly than you or 

T can ; and we owe him that respect, 

Stanley, he has been so very kind to 
” 


“Chelford is the very last man 
whom I would think of consulting,” 
answered Stanley, with his malign 
and peevish look. 

“ And why?’ asked Dorcas. 

“ Because he is quite sure to advise 
against it,” answered Stanley, sharply. 
“ He is one of those Quixotic fellows 
who get on very well in fair weather, 
while living with a duke or duchess, 
but are sure to run you into mischief 
when they come to the inns and high- 
ways of common life. I know per- 
fectly, he would protest against a 
compromise. Discharge Larkin— 
fight him—and see us valiantly stript 
of our property by some cursed law- 
quibble ; and think we ought to be 
much more comfortable so, than in 
this house, on the terms of a com- 

romise with a traitor like Larkin. 

ut J don’t think so, nor any man of 
sense, nor anyone but a hair-brained, 
conceited, knight-errant.” 
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“T think Chelford one of the most 
sensible as well as honorable men I 
know ; and I will take no step in 
selling a part of our estate to that 
odious Mr. Larkin, without consulting 
him, and at least hearing what he 
thinks of it.” 

“Stanley’s eyes were cast down— 
and he was nipping the straggling 
hairs of his light moustache between 
his lips—but he made no answer. 
Only suddenly he looked up, and 
said guietly, 

““Very well. Good-bye for a little, 
Dorkie,” and he leaned over her and 
kissed her cheek, and then passed 
into the hall, where he took his hat 
and cane. 

Larcom presented him with a note, 
in a sealed envelope. As he took it 
from the salver he recognised Lar- 
kin’s very clear and large hand. I 
suspect that grave Mr. Larcom had 
been making his observations and 
conjectures thereupon. 

The Captain took it with a little 
nod, and a peevish side-glance. It 
said— 

“My Dear Captain BRANDON 
Lakr,—Imperative business calls me 
to London by the early train to-mor- 
row. Will you therefore favour me, 
if convenient, by the bearer, with the 
smnall note of consent, which must 
iat the articles agreeing to 
sell, 

“T remain, &c., &c., &e.” 


Larkin’s groom was waiting for an 
answer. 

“Tell him I shall probably see Mr. 
Larkin myself,’ said the Captain, 
snappishly ; and so he walked down 
to pretty little Gylingden. 

On the steps of the reading-room 
stood old Tom Ruddle, who acted as 
marker in the billiard-room, treasurer, 
and book-keeper beside, and swept 
out the premises every morning, and 
went to and fro at the proper hours, 
between that literary and sporting 
institution and the Post-office ; and 
who, though seldom sober, was always 
well instructed in the news of the 
town. 

“ How do you do, old Ruddle— 
quite well ?’ asked the Captain, with 
a smile. “Who have you got in the 
rooms ?” 

Well, Jos Larkin was not there. 
Indeed he seldom showed in those 
premises, which he considered de- 
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cidedly low. Drvppieg in only now 
and then, like the great country 
gentlemen, on sessions days, to glance 
at the papers, and gossip on their own 
high affairs. 
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But Ruddle had seen Mr. Jos Lar- 
kin on the green, not five minutes 
since, and thither the gallant Captain 
bent his steps. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE ACE OF HEARTS, 


“So you are going to London—‘o- 
morrow, is not it?” said Captain 
Lake, when on the green of Gyling- 
den, where visitors were promenading, 
and the militia band playing lusty 
poees, he met Mr. Jos Larkins, in 
avender trousers and kid gloves, new 
hat, metropolitan black frock-coat, 
and shining French boots—the most 
elegant as well as the most Christian 
of provincial attorneys. 

“Ah, yes—I think—should my 
engagements permit—of starting early 
to-morrow. The fact is, Captain 
Lake, our poor friend the Vicar, you 
know, the Reverend William Wylder, 
has pressing occasion for some money, 
and I can’t leave him absolutely in 
the hands of Burlington and Smith.” 

“No, of course—quite so,” said 
Lake, with that sly smile which made 
every fellow on whom it lighted, 
somehow fancy that the Captain had 
divined his secret. ‘ Very honest 
fellows, with good looking after— 
eh ?” 

The Attorney laughed, a little 
awkwardly, with his pretty pink 
blush over his long face. 

“Well, I’m far from saying that, 
but it is their business, you know, to 
take care of their client ; and it would 
not do to give them the handling of 
mine. Can I do anything, Captain 
Lake, for you while in town ?” 

“ Nothing on earth, thank you very 
much. But I am thinking of doing 
something for you. You've interested 

ourself a great deal about Mark 
Wylder’s movements.” 

“Not more than my duty clearly 
imposed.” 

“Yes ; but notwithstanding it will 
operate, I’m afraid, as you will pre- 
sently see, rather to his prejudice, for 
to prevent your conjectural inter- 
ference from doing him a more serious 
mischief, I will now, and here, if 
you please, divulge the true and only 
cause of his absconding. It is fair to 
mention, however, that your knowing 
it, will make ‘you fully as odious to 


him as I am—and that, I assure you, 
is very odious indeed. There were 
four witnesses beside myself—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jermyn, Sir James 
Carter, Lord George Vanbrugh, and 
Ned Clinton.” 

“ Witnesses! Captain Lake. Do you 
allude to a legal matter ?” inquired 
Larkin, with his look of insinuating 
concern and inquiry. 

“ Quite the contrary—a very law- 
less matter, indeed. These four 
gentlemen, beside myself, were present 
at the occurrence. But perhaps you’ve 
heard of it?” said the Captain, 
“though that’s not likely.” 

“Not that I recollect, Captain 
Lake,” answered Jos Larkin. 

“Well, it is not a thing you’d 
forget easily—and indeed it was a 
very well kept secret, as well as an 
ugly one,” and Lake smiled, in his sly 
quizzical way. 

* And where, Captain Lake, did it 
occur, may I inquire?” said Larkin, 
with his charming insinuation. 

“You may, and you shall hear—in 
fact [ll tell youthe wholething. It 
was at Gray’s Club in Pall-Mall. 
The whist party were old Jermyn, 
Carter, Vesbtark. and Wylder. Clin- 


ton and I, were at piquet, and were 
disturbed by a precious row the old 


boys kicked up. Jermyn and Carter 
were charging Mark Wylder, in so 
many words, with not playing fairly 
—there was an ace of hearts on the 
table played by him, and before three 
minutes they brought it home—and in 
fact it was quite clear that poor dear 
Mark had helped himself to it in 
quite an irregular way.” 

“Oh, dear, Captain Lake, oh, dear, 
how shocking— how inexpressibly 
shocking! Is not it melancholy ?” 
said Larkin, in his finest and most 
pathetic horror. 

“Yes ; but don’t cry, till I’ve done,” 
said Lake, tranquilly. “ Mark tried 
to bully, but the cool, old heads were 
too much for him, and he threw him- 
self at last entirely on our mercy— 





and very abject he became, poor 
thing.” 

How well the mountains look ! 
Iam afraid we shall have rain to-mor- 
row.” 

Larkin uttered a.short groan. 

“So they sent him. into the-small 
card-room, next that we were playing 
in. I think we were about the last 
in the club—it was past three o’clock 
—and so the old boys deliberated on 
their sentence. To bring the matter 
before the Committee were utter ruin 
to Mark, and they let him off, on 
these conditions—he was to retire 
forthwith from the Club; he was 
never to play any game of cards again ; 
and, lastly, he was never more to 
address any one of the gentlemen 
who were present at his detection. 
Poor, dear devil !—how he did jump 
at the conditions !—and provided 
they were each, and_.all strictly ob- 
served, it was intimated that the 
occurrence should be kept secret. 
Well, you know, that was lettin 

or, dear Mark off: in a coach ; a 
Pao assure you, though we had never 
liked one another, I really was very 
glad they did not move his expulsion 
—which would have involved his 

uitting the service—and I positively 
don’t know how he could have lived 
if that had occurred.” 

“T dosolemnly assure you, Captain 
Lake, what you have told me has 
beyond expression amazed, and I will 
say, horrified me,” said the Attorney, 
with a slow and melancholy vehe- 
mence. “Better men might have 
suspected something of it—I do so- 
lemnly pledge my honour that nothing 
of the Kind so much as crossed m 
mind—not naturally suspicious, 
believe, but all the more shocked, 
Captain Lake, on that account.” 

“He was poor then, you see, and 
a few pounds were everything to him, 
and the temptation immense ; but 
clumsy fellows ought not to try that 
sort of thing. There’s the highway— 
Mark would have made a capital gar- 
rotter.” 

The Attorney groaned, and turned 
up his eyes. The band was playin 
“Pop goes the Weazel,” and ol 
Jackson, very well dressed and buckled 
up, with a splendid smile upon his 
waggish, military countenance, cried, 
as he passed, with a wave of his hand, 
“ How do, Lake—how do, Mr. Lar- 
kin—beautiful day !” 
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“T’ve no wish to injure Mark ; but 
it is better that you.should know at 
poking every 


once, than go about 
where for information. 

“T do assure you”—— 

* And having really no wish to hurt 
him,” pursued the Captain, “and also 
making it, as Ido, a point that you 
shall repeat this conversation to no 
one, I don’t choose to appear singular, 
as your sole informant, and I’ve given 
a here a line to Sir James Carter— 
ne’s member, you know, for Huddles- 
bury. I mention, that Mark, having 
broken his promise, and played for 
heavy stakes, too, both on board his 
ship, and’ at Plymouth and Naples, 
which I happen to know ; and also 
by aecosting me, whom, as one of the 
gentlemen agreeing to impose these 
conditions, he was never to address, I 
felt myself at liberty to mention it to 
you, holding the relation you do to 
me as well as to him, in consequence 
of the desirableness of placing you in 
possession of the true cause of his ab- 
sconding, which was simply my tell- 
ing him that I would not permit him, 
slurred as he was, to marry a lady who 
was totally ignorant of his actual po- 
sition; and, in fact, that unless he 
withdrew, I must acquaint the 
young lady’s guardian of the circum- 
stances.” 

There was quite enough probability 
in this story to warrant Jos Larkin in 
turning up his eyes and groaning. 
But in the intervals, his shrewd eyes 
searched the face of the Captain, not 
knowing whether to believe one syl- 
lable of what he related. 

I may as well mention here, that the 
Attorney did present the note to Sir 
J. Carter, with which Captain Lake 
had furnished him ; indeed, he never 
lost an opportunity of making the ac- 

uaintance of a person of rank ; and 
that the worthy baronet, so appealed 
to, and being a blunt sort of fellow, 
and an old acquaintance of Stanley’s, 
did, in a short and testy sort of way, 
corroborate Captain Lake's story, 
having previously conditioned that he 
was not to be referred to as the autho- 
rity from whom Mr. Larkin had 
learned it. 

The Attorney and Captain Bran- 
don Lake were now walking side by 
side, over the more sequestered part 
of the green. 

“ And, so,” said the Captain, comin 
to a stand-still, “I'll bid you good- 
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bye, Larkin; what, stay, I forgot to 
ask, do you make in town ?” 

“ Only a day or two.” 

“You'll not wait for the division 
on Trawler’s motion ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. I calculate I’ll be 
here again, certainly, in three days’ 
time. And, I suppose, Captain Lake, 
you received my note ?” 

“You mean just now? Oh! yes; 
of course it is all right ; but one day 
is as good as another ; and you have 
got my agreement signed.” 

“Pardon me, Captain Brandon 
Lake ; the fact is, one day, in this case, 
does not answer as well as another, 
for I must have drafts of the deeds 
prepared by my conveyancer in town, 
and the note is indispensable. Per- 
haps if there is any difficulty, you will 
be so good as to say so, and I shall 
then be in a position to consider the 
case in its new aspect.” 

“What the devil difficulty can 
there be, sir ? I can’t see it, any more 
than what hurry can possibly exist 
about it,” said Lake, stung with a 
momentary fury. It seemed as though 
every one was conspiring to perplex 
and torment him ; and he, like the 
poor Vicar, though for very different 
reasons, had grown intensely anxious 
to sell. He had grown to dread the 
Attorney, since the arrival of Dutton’s 
letter. He suspected that his journey 
to London had for its object a meet- 
ing with that person. e could not 
tell what might be going on in the 
dark. But the possibility of such a 
conjunction might well dismay him. 

On the other hand, the more Mr. 
Larkin relied upon the truth of Dut- 
ton’s letter, the cooler he became re- 
specting the purchase of Five Oaks. 
It was, of course, a very good thing ; 
but not his first object. The Vicar’s 
reversion in that case was everything, 
and of it he was now sure. 

“There is no difficulty about the 
note, sir; it contains but four lines, 
and I’ve given you the form. No diffi- 
culty can exist but in the one quarter ; 
and the fact is,’ he added, steadily, 
“unless I have that note before Ileave 
to-morrow morning, Ill assume that 

ou wish to be off, Captain Lake, and 
} will adapt myself to circumstances.” 

“You may have it now,” said the 
Captain, with a fierce carelessness. 
. .s nonsense! Who could 
have fancied any such —_ hurry ? 
Send in the morning, and you shall 
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have it.” And the Captain, rather 
savagely turned away, skirting the 
crowd who hovered about the band, 
in his leisurely and now solitary 
ramble. 

The Captain was sullen that even- 
ing at home. He was very uncomfort- 
able. His heart was failing him for 
the things that were coming to pass. 
One of his maniacal tempers, which 
had often before thrown him, as it 
were, “ off the rails,” was at the bot- 
tom of his immediate troubles. This 

roneness to sudden accessions of vio- 
ence and fury, was the compensa- 
tion which abated the effect of his 
ordinary craft and self-command. 

He had done all he could to obviate 
the consequences of his folly in this 
case. He hopedthe Attorney might not 
succeed in discovering Jim Dutton’s 
whereabouts. At all events, he had 
been beforehand, and taken measures 
to quiet that person’s dangerous re- 
sentment. But it was momentous in 
the critical state of things to give this 
dangerous Attorney a handsome share 
in his stake—to place him, as he had 
himself said, “in the same boat,” and 
enlist all his unscrupulous astuteness 
in maintaining his title ; and if he 
went to London disappointed, and 
that things turned out unluckily about 
Dutton, it might be a very awful 
business, indeed. 

Dinner had been a very dull ¢ete- 
a-tete. Dorcas sat stately and sad— 
looking from the window toward the 
distant sunset horizon, piled in dusky 
gold and crimson clouds, against the 
faded, green sky—a glory that is al- 
ways melancholy and dreamy. Stan- 
ley sipped his claret, his eyes upon 
the cloth. He raised them, and Load 
out, too; and the ruddy light tinted 
his pale features. 

A gleam of good humour seemed to 
come with it, and he said— 

“T was just thinking, Dorkie, that 
for you and me, alone, these great 
rooms are a little dreary. Suppose 
we have tea in the tapestry room.” 

“The Dutch room, Stanley—I think 
so—I should likeit very well. So, I am 
certain would Rachel. I’ve written 
to her to come. I hope she will. I 
expect her at nine. The brougham 
will be with her. She wrote such an 
odd note to-day, addressed to you; 


but J eons it. Here it is.” 
She did not watch his countenance, 
or look in his direction, as he read it. 
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She addressed herself, on the contrary, 
altogether to her lilliputian white lap- 
dog, Snow, and played with his silken 
= ; and chatted with him, as ladies 
will. 

A sealed envelope broken. That 
scoundrel, Larcom, knew perfectly it 
was meant for me. He was on the 


point of speaking his mind, which 
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would hardly have been pleasant to 
hear, upon this piece of detective im- 
eta of his wife’s. He could 
1ave smashed all the glass upon the 
table. But he looked serene, and 
leaned back with the corner of Ra- 
chel’s note between two fingers. It 
was a case in which he clearly saw he 
must command himself. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


IN THE DUTCH ROOM. 


Hrs heart misgave him. He felt that 
a crisis was coming ; and he read— 


“T cannot tell you, my poor bro- 
ther, how miserable I am. I have 
justlearned that a very dangerous per- 
son has discovered more about that 
dreadful evening than we believed 
known to anybody in Gylingden. I 
am subjected to the most agonizing 
suspicions and insu/ts. Would tohea- 
ven, Iweredead! But living, I can- 
not endure my present state of mind 
longer. To-morrow morning I will 
see Dorcas—poor Dorcas !—and tell 
her all. I am weary of urging you, 
in vain, to do so. It would have 
been much better. But although, 
after that interview, I shall, perhaps, 
never see her more, I shall yet be 
happier, and, I think, relieved from 
suspense, and the torments of mys- 
tery. Sowillshe. At all events, it 
is her right to know all—and she 
shall. 

“ YOUR OUTCAST AND MISER- 
ABLE SISTER.” 


On Stanley’s lips his serene, un- 
pleasant smile was gleaming, as he 
closed the note carelessly. He in- 
tended to speak, but his voice caught. 
He cleared it, and sipped a little 
claret. 

“For a clever girl she certainly 
does write the most wonderful rub- 
bish. Such an effusion! And she 
sends it tossing about, from hand to 
hand, among theservants. I’ve anti- 
cipated her, however, Dorkie. And 
he took her hand and kissed it. She 
does not know I’ve told you ad/ my- 
self.” 

Stanley went to the library, and 
Dorcas to the conservatory, neither 
very happy, each haunted . an evil 
augury, and asense of coming danger. 
The deepening shadow warned Dorcas 


that it was time to repair to the 
Dutch room, where she found lights 
and tea prepared. 

In a few minutes more the library 
door opened and Stanley Lake peeped 
in. 

“Radie not come yet?” said he, 
entering. “We certainly are much 
pleasanter in this room, Dorkie, more, 
in proportion, than we two should 
have been in the drawing-room.” 

Heseated himself beside her, draw- 
ing his chair very close to hers, and 
taking her hand in his. He was more 
affectionate this evening than usual. 
What did it portend ? she thought. 
She had already begun to acquiesce 
in Rachel's estimate of Stanley, and 
to fancy that whatever he did it was 
with an unacknowledged purpose. 

“Does little Dorkie, love me?” 
said Lake, in a sweet undertone. 

There was reproach, but love too, 
in the deep soft glance she threw 
upon him. 

“You must promise me not to be 
frightened at what I am going to tell 
you,” said Lake. 

She heard him with sudden panic, 
and a sense of cold stole over her. 
He looked like a ghost—quite white 
—smiling. She knew something was 
coming—the secret she had invoked 
so long—and she was appalled. 

“ Don’t be frightened, darling. It is 
necessary to tell you; but it is really 
not much when you hear me out. 
You'll say so when you have quite 
lieard me. So you won't be fright- 
ened ?” 

She was gazing straight into his 
wild yellow eyes, fascinated, with a 
look of expecting terror. 

“You are nervous, darling,” he 
continued, laying his hand on hers, 
“Shall we put it off for alittle? You 
are frightened.” 
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“Not much frightened, Stanley,” 
she whispered. 

“Well; we had better wait. I see, 
Dorcas, you are frightened and ner- 
vous. Don’t keep looking at me; 
look at something else. You make 
yourself nervous that way. I pro- 
mise, upon my honour, I'll not say a 
word about it till you bid me.” 

“T know, Stanley—I know.” 

Then, wr won’t you look down, or 
look up, or look any way you please, 
only don’t stare at me so.” 

“Yes—oh, yes,” and she shut her 
eyes. 

“T’m sorry I began,” he said, pet- 
tishly. “ You'll makea fuss. You've 
made yourself quite nervous ; and I'll 
wait a little.” 

“Oh! no, Stanley, now—for Hea- 
ven’s sake, now. I was only a little 
startled ; but I am quite well again. 
Is it anything about marriage? Oh, 
Stanley, in mercy, tell me was there 
any other engagement ?” 

“Nothing, darling—nothing on 
earth of the sort ;” and he spoke with 
an icy little laugh. “ Your poor sol- 
dier is altogether yours, Dorkie,” 
and he kissed her cheek. 

“Thank God for that!” said Dor- 
cas, hardly above her breath. 

““What I have to say is quite dif- 
ferent, and really nothing that need 
affect you; but Rachel has made 
such a row about it. Fifty fellows, I 
know, are in much worse fixes ; and 
though it is not of so much conse- 
quence, still I think I should not 
have told you; only, without know- 
ing it, you were thwarting me, and 
helping to get me into a serious difli- 
culty by your obstinacy— or what you 
will—about Five Oaks.” 

Somehow trifling as the matter 
was, Stanley seemed to grow more 
and more unwilling to disclose it, and 
rather shrank from it now. 

“Now, Dorcas, mind, there must 
be no trifling. You must not treat 
me as Rachel has. If you can’t keep 
a secret—for it is a secret—say 80. 
Shall I tell you ?” 
“Yes, Stanley—yes. 
wife.” 
“Well, Dorcas, I told you some- 
thing of it; but only a part, and 
some circumstances I did intention- 
ally colour a little ; but I could not 
help it, unless I had told everything ; 
an no matter what you or Rache 
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may say, it was kinder to withhold 
it as long as I c6uld.” 

_ He glanced at the door, and spoke 
in a lower tone. 

And so, with his eyes lowered to 
the table at which he sat, glancing 
ever and anon sideways at the door, 
and tracing little figures with the tip 
of his finger upon the shining rose- 
wood, he went on murmuring his 
strange and hateful story in the ear 
of his wife. 

It was not until he had spoken 
some three or four minutes that 
Doreas suddenly uttered a wild 
scream, and started to her feet. And 
Stanley also rose precipitately, and 
caught her in his arms, for she was 
falling. 

As he supported her in her chair, 
the library door opened, and the 
sinister face of Uncle Lorne looked in, 
and returned the Captain’s stare with 
one just as fixed and horrified. 

“ Hush !” whispered Uncle Lorne, 
and he limped softly into the room, 
and stopped about three yards away, 
“she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

“ Hallo! Larcom,” shouted Lake. 

“*T tell you she’s dreaming the same 
dream that I dreamt in the middle of 
the night.” 

“Hallo! Larcom.” 

“* Mark’s on leave to-night, in uni- 
form ; his face is flattened against the 
window. This is his lady, you know.” 


“ Hallo! D—— you—are you 
there?” shouted the Captain, very 
angr 


y. 
“T saw Mark following you like an 
ape, on all-fours ; grinning at your 
heels. But he can't bite yet—ha, ha, 
ha! Poor Mark!” 

“Will you be so good, sir, as to 
touch the bell?” said Lake, changing 
his tone. 

He was afraid to remove his arm 
from Doreas, and he was splashin 
water from a glass upon her face an 
forehead. 

“No--no. Nobellyet—time enough 
—ding,dong. Yousay dead and gone.” 

Captain Lake cursed him and his 
absent keeper between his teeth ; still, 
in a rather flurried way, prosecuting 
his conjugal affections. 

“There was no bell for poor Mark ; 
and he’s always listening, and stares 
so. A cat may look, you know.” 

“Can't you touch’ the bell, sir? 
What are you standing there e ? 
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snarled Lake, with aglare at the old 
man. He looked as if he could have 
murdered him. 

“Standing—ay,standing—between 
the living and the dead !” 

“ Here, Reuben, here; where the 
devil have you been—take him away. 
He has terrified her. By —— he 
ought to be shot.” 

he keeper silently slid his arm 
into Uncle Lorne’s, and, unresisting, 
the old man, talking to himself the 
while, drew him from the room. 

Larcom, about to announce Miss 
Lake, and closely followed by that 
young lady, passed the grim old 
phantom on the lobby. 

“ Be quick, you are wanted there,” 
said the attendant, as he passed. 

Dorcas, pale as marble, sighing 
deeply again and again, her rich black 
hair drenched in water, which trickled 
over her cheeks, like the tears and 
moisture of agony, was recovering. 
There was water spilt on the table, 
and the fragments of a broken glass 
upon the floor. 

The moment Rachel saw her, she 
divined what had happened, and, 
gliding over, she placed her arm 
round her. 

“You're better, darling. Open the 
window, Stanley. Send her maid.” 

“ Ay,send her maid,” cried Captain 
Lake to Larcom. “This is yourd—d 
work. A nice mess you have made of 
it among you !” 

“Are you better, Dorcas?” said 


el. 

“ Yes—much better. I’m glad, dar- 
ling. I understand you now. Radie, 
kiss me.” 

Next morning, before early family 
rayers, while Mr. Jos Larkin was 
ocking the despatch-box which was 

to accompany him to London, Mr. 
Larcom arrived at The Lodge. 

He had a note for Mr. Larkin’s 
hand, which he must himself deliver ; 
and so he was shown into that gen- 
tleman’s official cabinet, and received 
with the usual lofty kindness. 

“ Well, Mr. Larcom, pray sit down. 
And can I do anything for you, Mr. 
Larcom ?” said the good ym 
waving his long hand toward a vacant 
chair. 

“A note.” 

“Oh, yes; very well.” And the 
tall Attorney rose, and, facing the 
rural prospect at his window, with 
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his back to Mr. Larcom, he read, with 
a faint smile, the few lines, in a de- 
licate hand, consenting to the sale of 
Five Oaks. 

He had to look for a time at the 
distant prospect to allow his smile to 
subside, and to permit the conscious 
triumph which he knew beamed 
through his features to discharge 
itself and evaporate in the light and 
air before turning to Mr. Larcom, 
which he did with an air of sudden 
recollection. 

“ Ah—all right, I was forgetting, I 
must give you a line.” 

So he did, and hid away the note 
in his despatch-box, and said— 

“The family all quite well, I hope?” 
whereat Larcom shook his head. 

“My mistress’—he always called 
her so, and Lake, the Capting—“ has 
been takin’ on hofile, last night, what- 
ever come betwixt ’em. She was 
fainted outright in her chair in the 
Dutch room; and he said it was the 
old gentleman—Old Flannels we calls 
him, for shortness — but lor’ bless 
you, she’s too used to him to be 
frightened, and that’s only a make- 
belief ; and Miss Dipples, her maid, 
she says as how she was worse up- 
stairs, and she’s made up again with 
Miss Lake, which she was very glad, 
no doubt, of the making friends, I do 
suppose ; but it’s a bin a bad row, and 
I suspeck amost he’s used vilins.” 

“Compulsion, I suppose ; you mean 
constraint ?” suggested Larkin, very 
curious. : 

“Well, that may be, sir, but I 
amost suspeck she’s bin hurted some 
how. She got them cryin’ fits up- 
stairs, you know; and the Capting, 
he’s hoffle bad-tempered this morn- 
ing, and he never looked near her 
once, after his sister came; and he 
left them together, talking and cry- 
ing, and he locked hisself into the 
library, like one as knowed he’d done 
sents to be ashamed on, half the 
night.’ 

“*Tt’s not happy, Larcom, I’m much 
afraid ; it’s not happy,” and the Attor- 
ney rose, shaking his tall, bald head 
and his hands in his pockets, an 
looked down in meditation. 

“In the Dutch room, after tea, I 
suppose?’ said the Attorney. 

“ Before tea, sir, just as Miss Lake 
harrived in the brougham.” 

Andsoon. But there was no more 
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to be learned, and Mr. Larcom re- 
turned and attended the Captain very 
reverentially at his solitary breakfast 

Mr. Jos Larkin was away for Lon- 
don. And avery serene companion 
he was, if not very brilliant. Every- 
thing was going perfectly smoothly 
with him A Sheet gratitude 
glowed and expanded within his 
breast. His angling had been pros- 
perous hitherto, but just now he had 
made a miraculous draught, and his 
nets and his heart were bursting. 
Delightful sentiment, the gratitude of 
a righteous man; a man who knows 
that his heart is not set upon the 
things of the world; who has, like 
King Solomon, made wisdom his first 
object, and who finds riches added 
thereto! 

There was no shadow of self- 
reproach to slur the sunny landscape. 
He had made a splendid purchase 
from Captain Lake, it was true. He 
drew his despatch-box nearer to him 
affectionately, as he thought on the 
precious records it contained. But 
who in this wide-awake world was 
better able to take care of himself 
than the gallant Captain? If it 
were not the best thing for the 
Captain, surely it would not have 
been done. Whom have I de- 
frauded? My handsare clean ! Hehad 
made a still better purchase from the 
Vicar; but what would have become 
of the Vicar if he had not been raised 
up to purchase? And was it not specu- 
lation, and was it not possible that he 
should loose all that money, and was 
it not, on the whole, the wisest thing 
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that the Vicar, under his difficulties, 
could have been advised to do ? 

So reasoned the good Attorney, as 
with a languid smile and a sigh of 
content, his long hand laid across the 
cover of the despatch-box by his side, 
he looked forth through the plate- 
glass window upon the sunny fields 
and hedgerows that glided by him, 
and felt the blessed assurance, “look 
whatsoever he doeth it shall prosper,” 
mingling in the hum of surrounding 
nature. And as his eyes rested on the 
flying diorama of trees, and farm- 
steads, and standing crops, and he felt 
already the pride of a great landed 
proprietor, his long fingers fiddled 
peony with the rough tooling of 
1is morocco leather box; and thinkin 
of the signed articles within, it seem 
as though an angelic hand had placed 
them there while he slept,so wondrous 
was it all; and he fancied under the 
red tape a label traced in the neatest 
scrivenery, with a pencil of light con- 
taining such gratifying testimonials 
to his deserts, “as well done good and 
faithful servant,” “the saints shall in- 
herit the earth,” and so following; 
and he sighed again in the delicious 
luxury of having secured both heaven 
and mammon. And in this happy 
state, and volunteering all manner of 
courtesies, opening and shutting win- 
dows, lending his railway guide and 
his newspapers whenever he had an 
opportunity, he at length reached the 
great London terminus, and was rat- 
tling over the metropolitan pavement, 
with his hand on his despatch-box, to 
his cheap hotel near the Strand. 





THE OLD ITALIAN COMEDY: OR 


Ir would be to us as delightful a task 
as it was to indolent Jemmy Thomson 
to “rear the tender thought” and per- 
form the kindred duties mentioned 
in his charming but forgotten poem— 
delightful, let us repeat, to preface 
this short and trifling paper with an 
essay, pilfered from Donaldson, on the 
origin of the drama, the ambulance 
of Thespis, the construction of the 
out-of-doors theatre of the Greeks, 
the institution of masks and cho- 
ruses, and the peculiarities of genius 
and workmanship that distinguish 
the three aeet wees writers of an- 
tiquity. elightfully mechanical 


HARLEQUIN AND SCARAMOUCH, 


would be this task; pleasant, but 
very wrong ; something like setting 
up the porch of a Doric temple, be- 
hind which the bewildered wayfarer 
would find nothing better than a one- 
storied cottage, thatched with straw, 
or a Bartholomew Fair booth. 

Our intention is to treat of the 
Italian comedy, as it was played from 
one to two hundred years since ; and 
we observe at starting, that there 
were two varieties of it—one in which 
the dialogue was written and com- 
mitted to a by actors and 
actresses, and declaimed even as it 
now is in every country in rope. 

5 
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Of the other, the only part put on 
paper was the outline of the fable, 
the division of the action into scenes, 
and the peculiar business and termi- 
nation of each scene. As to the dia- 
logue, and the accompanying stage 
business and bye-play, full confidence 
was placed in the genius of the ar- 
tists to bring them successfully to the 
end of every scene, each witha ready 
and habitual spontaneity, evoking, 
and retorting in turn, the fitting sen- 
timents and comic outbursts which 
carried the piece, with spirit and ap- 
plause, to itsconclusion. It was not 
as among the speakers of the written 
play, where every one makes it his 
only business to commence his speech 
on hearing his cue, and when it is 
spoken, to wait, without feeling much 
real interest in the general action 
going on round him, and with as little 
expression in his face as he can afford, 
till his cue opens his mouth again. 

The characters being, as it were, 
stereotyped, and every individual ac- 
tor generally performing the same sort 
of part in every piece ; and native Ital- 
ians being, perhaps, of all people, the 
most quick of perception, and the readi- 
est mimics, and the best actors, there 
was little danger that an expres- 
sion or gesture should escape actor or 
actress unsuited to the part, or not 
conducive to the business of the mo- 
ment. The scene of to-night might 
exhibit, perhaps, more comic power, 
or last a minute or two longer than it 
did the night before, but that was all. 
The same business was got through, 
though the dialogue and bye-play of 
the performers might vary. 

The Bologna doctor was always sure 
to be pedantic, disputatious, and dog- 
matical. The important and gener- 
ally amiable Merchant of Venice, 
Pantaleone (Piante Leone set up 
the Lion,) found no trouble in acting 
consistently with his character whe- 
ther he refused or granted the hand 
of his daughter Rosalba to her true 
lover. Columbine was the intriguing 
and pert confidante still to be met in 
many modern comedies. Beatrice re- 
sembled her namesake in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing;” and, though essen- 
tially virtuous, frequently was found 
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in hazardous situations. Pasquariel 
was the unacceptable suitor on whom 
the lively rogue of the piece exer- 
cised his wit, and kept his ro- 
guish fingers in practice. Then 
there were the blundering and stupid 
oafs and knaves, the Pierrots and 
Scaramouches, and, of course, the in- 
teresting and sentimental Leander, 
striving for the hand of Isabella or 
Eularia, and helped or thwarted by 
Arlechino or Scaramuzza, according to 
circumstances. The French and Ita- 
lian custom of looking after young 
ladies very carefully until they be- 
came wives, had its influence on the 
plots of the novels. The virtuous 
Isabella, who would not dream of 
marrying her Leander for worlds 
without the paternal blessing, re- 
ceived it at the end of the fifth act. 
Whatever coarse jokes might be whis- 
pered to the dishonour of such or 
such married man, no suspicion ever 
attached to the conduct of any un- 
wedded lady of the piece. The cyni- 
cal or immodest sarcasms so numer- 
ous in our own plays, from Dryden to 
Cibber, were seldom heard in these 
Italian comedies of art, as they were 
called. Coarse images were as plen- 
tiful as blackberries,* but they were 
suchas had not the slightest tendency 
to pruriency. 

Modern comedy, as far as regards 
Italy, dates from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the earliest speci- 
mens being translations of the plays 
of Terence, represented in the aca- 
demies, or at the courts of dukes 
and princes. Lasca, the Florentine, 
was among the earliest whoattempted 
to amuse an Italian audience with 
pieces reflecting modern life, and ridi- 
culing the writers who insisted dog- 
matically upon classic canons. More 
than five thousand plays were printed 
in Italy between the years 1500 and 
1736. It is supposed that the un- 
written dramas, in which the marked 
characters of Pantaloon, Columbine, 
Harlequin, and Doctor, figure, were 
first essayed on the stages of mounte- 
banks, and served to attract custo- 
mers for the medicines of those pre- 
decessors of our Holloways, and Lo- 
cocks, and Widow Welches. Some of 








* E. g. Harlequin, extolling the fine colour of a lady’s cheek, passionately assures her 
that it could not be excelled by the afflicted part of a fat child after it has experienced 


the tender mercies of the rod. 
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these performances are traced as far 
back as 1530. Goldoni, born in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
may be said to be the founder of mo- 
dernItaliancomedy. Avoiding classic 
subjects, and proposing to himself to 
represent life in its ordinary phases, 
he took the personages of the “ Co- 
medy of Art,” gave them more re- 
spectable names, and language more 
correct than they had been accus- 
tomed to, wrote their parts, and for- 
bade all unnecessary buffoonery. 
Columbine alone retained her name 
along with her duties as Cameriecra 
(chambermaid) to Signora Eleonora, 
and her smartness, flippancy, and in- 
trigue. Harlequin exercised his stu- 
pid cunning and committed his blun- 
ders under other names. On his in- 
troduction to a Parisian audience, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
he appears to have acquired consider- 
able pretensions to wit or something 
resembling it. 

Modern critics may despise the 
apparent poverty of a piece restricted 
in machinery and situation, and de- 
pending for its interest on these few 
personages; but if you leave them out 
of any of our present acting comedies 
of ordinary life, what character of 
importance will remain ? 

A company of Italian comedians 
had established themselves at the 
Hotel de Bourgegne, in Paris, about 
the year 1682, under royal patronage. 
It was up-hill work with them to 
please the Parisians, though some of 
the characters were closely related to 
the Sganarelles, and Mascarelles, and 
Pierrots of Moliére ; and it ought to 
have been a relief to people who had 
sat out so many correctly classical, 
but not the less dreary, pieces in the 
Salle of the Palais Royal, to enjoy a 
hearty series of explosions at the 
irresistible drolleries of the versatile 
Italians. As quickly as they could 
they acquired some knowledge of 
French and delivered some of their 
fun in that language. Still, consider- 
able portions continued to be uttered 
in the native tongue. The doctor 
was, however, obliged to give up his 
Bologna dialect, and harlequin that 
of Bergamo, his natal soil, their best 
educated auditors being supposed 
ignorant of the Italian spoken in those 
places. 
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We find no traces of their perfor- 
mances later than 1697; but one of 
the company, Evariste Gherardi by 
name, made a collection of some of 
the best performances, and of select 
scenes of others, and published them 
in six volumes in the year 1700. The 
male characters are dressed according 
to the tradition of the Italian stage— 
harlequin with his blackened visage 
and diamond motley; the doctor 
with a false nose, a skull-cap, and a 
large frill; Pierrot in a jerry hat, a 
belted frock, and modern trowsers ; 
the ladies in long hanging sleeves, 
long-bodied gowns, and high ram- 
parts occupying the same position as 
the peaks of the spoon-bonnets of 
1863. 

Some extracts from this collection 
will give a better idea of the spirit 
and character of these whimsical pro- 
ductions than a laboured essay. The 
first shall be from the 


MERCURE GALLANT. 


Harlequin, with Mercury’s cadu- 
ceus, hat, and heel wings, is seen in 
the air, mounted on Jupiter’s eagle. 
Spying his master in a shepherd’s 
dress below him, he cries out, “Good 
day, Jupiter.” 


Jupiter.—How comes it that Mercury is 
using my eagle for his steed? Has he not 
wings at his heels? 

Mercury.—Alas, Signor Jupiter, I can 
not make use of them. Coming along the 
street, a maid at an upper window emptied 
a basin upon me, and so wetted my wings 
that only I had the good luck to tumble on 
a dung heap, my neck would have been 
broken. So finding the eagle tied to the 
rack in the stable, I took the liberty to be- 
stride him to go on my various messages. 

Jupiter—Come down, and tell me all the 
latest news from above. 

Mercury.— Truly, Olympus is in an up- 
roar since you left. Vulcan, who, as your 
lordship knows, is as spiteful as the devil, 
took it into his head to make snares for 
Marsand Venus ; and so, under this pretence, 
he went to take a walk along the Zodiac. 
He drew near the sign of the Fishes, and 
took them in his net, and was off without 
delay to the Halle, to sell them to a fish- 
monger. Mars, seeing this piece of roguery, 
ran after him with his naked sword, but 
happening, unfortunately, to tread on the 
Scorpion, it stung him in the leg, and the 
swelling is now the size of your head. So 
he is afraid of the poison penetrating, and 
has sent me to buy a box of Orvietan.* 


* A counter poison, named from Orvieto, in Italy, the native place of its discoverer, 
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Another commission. The moon is in ter- 
rible trouble. She is uttering a thousand 
nonsensical things, and I fear that it is not 
long till Luna herself becomes a lunatic. 
She is particularly wroth with the astrono- 
mers for saying she has got blotches on her 
face. She is proud of her beauty, and keenly 
feels the insult. She has begged me to get 
her a cure, and I intend to bring five or six 
of the best practitioners of Paris to her. 
Saturn has caught a cold, and I must fetch 
him some Sirop de Capillaire. Bacchus 
wants a box of onions to take after supper. 
But the worst of all is the visit of a comet 
with a tail two hundred leagues long. She 
asked me to be her trainbearer; but, said I, 
“Madame, I’m sorry I must decline. When 
you would be sitting to dinner in the salon, 
I should be two hundred leagues off, with- 
out a chance of a morsel.” 

Jupiter.—Now for your reports. 

Mercury (reads).—The people of the An- 
tipodes are impatient to know whether they 
or we have heads down and feet up. 

The great Khan of Tartary has brought 
his wife before the courts, and condemned 
her to the galleys for mistaking his turban 
for a china vase. 

The husbands of Paris are in great con- 
sternation. Government has ordered every 
man tired of his wife to be enlisted. 

Jupiter.—It would be better to enrol the 
women. What a fine regiment of Dragons 
they would make! 

Mercury.—Others say that all husbands 
may remarry, in consideration of a sum pro- 
portioned to the wickedness of his wife. 

Jupiter.—Ah! this act will soon fill the 
exchequer. 

Mercury (reads).—News from Spain. 
Some days since a man presented himself to 
combat a very furious bull. To every one’s 
surprise, the bull knelt in submission to the 
man; but the wonder ceased when they re- 
collected the character of his wife. The 
bull, seeing his forehead so strongly armed, 
knew he had no chance, and so yielded with 
a good grace. 


Cinthio desires Eularia for wife. 
She returns his love, but Scaramouch, 
her father, prefers Pasquariel for son- 
in-law. Harlequin, Cinthio’s valet, 
sets all manner of snares for Pasqua- 
riel, so that he may appear to his in- 
tended father as a gambler and de- 
bauchee. In 


HARLEQUIN NURSE 


he presents himself to the victim in 
the presence of those who will make 
no secret of it, dressed as a nurse, and 
attended by a man who has charge of 
an ass, bearing the cradle of the sup- 
posed infant uariel. 
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Pasquariel, Doctor, Harlequin as nurse. 


Harlequin.—Sir (to the Doctor), 1 am 
looking for a man named Pasquariel. Iam 
nursing one of his infants; and for his love 
I have lost my fortune, my good monsieur. 

Doctor.—How’s this ? 

Harlequin. —Ob, when I think of it I'm 
quite beside myself. I, that might be nurse 
to the Republic of Ragusa’s son! Oh, oh, 
oh! (weeps. ) 

Doctor.—Courage, madam! here is Mon- 
sieur Pasquariel. 

Harlequin.—Ah, good day, Monsieur! 
Isn’t it a pretty thing for you to have been 
three years without once inquiring for your 
child? Here is a neglect that cries for 
vengeance, 

Pasquariel,—What do you say about a 
child? You are mad, young woman; I 
never had a child in my life. 

Harlequin.--O, Heaven, what do I hear ? 
Disown his son! Isn't this giving nature 
herself a slap in the face? My cap turns 
pale with horror; my milk goes the wrong 
way. The ass himself pricks up his ears at 
your want of nature. Cruel father, to dis- 
own the child that loves you since he was 
in the cradle! The poor little fellow! the 
moment he sees an ass, a pig, or a bullock, 
he runs to pet it, thinking it’s his “little 
papa.” 

Pasquariel.—Monsieur the Doctor, this 
woman has lost her senses. 

Harlequin.—Ever since he was two months 
old, he has all your pretty ways. He is 
never quiet unless he has his little hands full 
of cards, He'll have no toys except tobacco- 
pipes; and he won't take the breast unless 
it is first rubbed with wine. 

Doctor. —This is wonderful. 

Harlequin.—Indeed, sir, our collectors, 
who are learned men, say that the births of 
great people are always attended by pro- 
digies. 

Doctor.—True enough. 

Harlequin.—When the little Pasquariel 
was born, the candle burned blue three 
times, the wine turned sour in the cask, and 
the little pot boiled over. And what can 
these foretell, but that he will be the glory 
of the tobacco-shops, the stay of the taverns, 
and the terror of the little pots? 


Doctor.—But where is the child? Have 
you brought him with you? 
Harlequin.—To be sure Ihave, (To the 


ass-leader) Take down little Pasquariel. 


They bring down the cradle, and a 
child dressed like Pasquariel gets out, 
and rushes to him, crying, “ O, papa, 

apa!” Pasquariel, turning from him, 

stows a sound kick on Harlequin, 
who cries, “Oh! I’m dead ; and so 
soon expecting to be confined! Mur- 
der, police, police !” 


In the following extracts it will be 
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‘observed that the modern clown is 
indebted to the old-world Harlequin 
for many of his characteristic traits 
and habits. 


HARLEQUIN PROTEUS 


Neptune‘is seen, in his marine cha- 
riot, expelling Proteus and Glaucus 
from his damp domains ; and when 
they are left high and dry on the 
beach, Harlequin thus vents his opi- 
nion on life in the ocean, in the pre- 
sence of its lord. 


Harlequin.—Little I care to remain in 
your devil of a salt-park, where there is 
none to converse with but cod-fish, with 
minds as flat as their sides. A nice country, 
indeed! where you never see a man, unless 
some fool that comes to bathe; and where 
you can get nothing to eat but fish, even on 
Shrove Tuesday. Well, perhaps, I would 
stand this, if I could get a moment’s repose 
among these rolling hills, but there’s no 
such thing to be had. If I wish to sleep, 
these pests of salmon snort so loud, that I 
can’t close an eye. If I turn to one side a 
lobster pricks me in the head. If I turn to 
the other, the sprats get into my nose and 
ears. The crabs seize me behind, and these 
cursed whales spirt a whole hogshead of 
water into my face. No one but a fool 
would remain here longer. 


Glaucus, even in the first exulting 
sense of liberty, recollects that they 
have not a sou ; but Proteus reminds 
him of his own powers of shape- 
changing. Glaucus objecting that 
under any form they must find some- 
thing to eat, Proteus expresses his de- 
termination to become a cutpurse, or 
pickpocket. Then a country is to be 
selected for their debut. Spain is too 
proud and too poor; they would 
scarcely get water to drink there. 
They would find good fruit and wine 
in Italy, but then the husbands are so 
very suspicious! They decide upon 
Paris ; but Proteus and Glaucus are 
not names to be announced at a ball ; 
they must assume others. Proteus 
suggests Paillasse for his companion, 
but he rejects it unless the other con- 
sents to be called Bedstead. Proteus 
then selects Brazier (the utensil, not 
the artizan). 


Proteug.—There is a significant name for 
you. In my eyes you are the very model 
of a copper-smith at this moment, and as 
Brazier, and lover of good cheer, you will 
have the advantage of being present at all 
ehoice repasts, 
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Glaucus,—True enough ; but I will be 
only like the fiddle that works, and sets 
othersdancing. I heat the viands, and others 
feast on them. 

Proteus. —By my faith you are hard to 
please. I give it up. 

Glaucus.—I won't. I have found it. = 
laughs.) Oh, what an exquisite name! it 
will delight every one. 

Proteus.—Right, right. 
will fit me to a T. 

Glaucus.—Fit you, will it? And what 
is the name, if you please ? 

Proteus.—I have not found it out yet. 
&e., &e. 


I'll take it; it 


The names finally selected are Har- 
Harlequin, 
dressed grotesquely, a sugar-loaf hat 
on his head, and an enormous sword 
by his side, and passing for a foreign 
merchant, is accosted in the middle of 
the street by two rival hotel-keepers; 
and he insists on a small room for 
himself, and a large one for his sword. 
After much mutual abuse of each 
other, one pays Harlequin the com- 
pliment of calling him a great lord. 


Harlequin.—Not at all; I am only a 
dealer in stones (Marchand pierreuw, stone 
merchant). 

Inn-keeper.—I understand; Marchand 
Tailleur de pierres, (Merchant Tailor in 
stone, or Merchant stone-cutter). 

Harlequin.—No, no! Dealer in:precious 
stones—diamonds, pearls, rubies, topazes, 
emeralds, roasted apples. 

Inn-keeper.—And what do you charge for 
them by the yard? 

Harlequin.—You dunce, they are not sold 
that way. Look here (opens the bor). Is 
there anything in the world finer than these? 

Inn-keeper (pointing to a large diamond). 
—What is that, monsieur? 

Harlequin.—That stone I extracted from 
the inside of the Great Mogul. This other 
is a petrified tear of the King of Morocco. 


While they are intent on the con- 
tents of the box, he steals the purse 
of one and the watch of the other. 
He then shuts the box, and the rivals, 
intent on securing him, call out to 
their boys, who proceed, one side to 
invest him with a night gown and 
night cap, and the other to pull off 
his boots. The fiddlers belonging to 
the establishments strike up a lively 
tune, and harlequin, seizing one of his 
ravished boots, thrashes and routs the 
innkeepers and their followers, See- 
ing the doctor’s house-door ajar, he 
walks in, leaving his yalise in the 
street. The Bonifaces, finding them- 
selves robbed, re-enter, and fall.on the 
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* 
valise, expecting to find the ees 
stones inside, but they only light on 

and paving-stones. They rush 
off, crying out, “thieves, police, po- 
lice !” 

Mezzetin, re-appearing, spies Harle- 
quin at the first-floor window, and re- 
ceives a signal from him to be on the 
alert. Harlequin now proceeds to 
burglary upon alargescale, and pitches 
out into the open arms of Mezzetin, a 
mattress, a feather-bed, quilts, and 
hangings, and a young child. He 
flings him a mouse-trap, bidding him 
set it in his bed-chamber, to catch a 
mouse who has been nibbling a piece 
of a ten-year-old Milan cheese con- 
cealed in the paillasse. The doctor 
enters, and Harlequin makes good his 
retreat. 

Scaramouch, now comes on, bend- 
ing under a basket of plate, which, on 
his laying it down to rest himself, is 
carried off by Harlequin. Scaramouch, 
finding himself robbed, roars out his 

tief ; the doctor, discovering his 

ouse gutted, joins in chorus ; and 
the two inn-keepers returning, swell 
the clamour. All cry for help to the 
powers and terrors of the law, and the 
flat opening, discovers Harlequin as 
Commissaire, clad in robe and fur 
bonnet, and occupying the magisterial 
seat. 


Second Inn-keeper.—Monsieur the Com- 
missaire, they have stolen from me a purse 
containing thirty crowns. 

Harlequin.—Had you counted them? 

Second Inn-keeper.—Y es, sir. 

Harlequin.—-You were wrong. Counted 
sheep all go to the wolf. 

First Inn-keeper.—Sir, I complain with a 
plaintive complaint. 

Harlequin.—I seldom hear a joyous one. 

First Inn-keeper.—Sir, they have stolen 
my watch that cost twelve pistoles; the best 
watch in the world it was. 

Harlequin.—If it was so good, why did 
it not mark the hour it was to leave you? 
Do you know the thief ? 

First Inn-keeper.—No, sir; only that he’s 
a stranger. 

Harlequin.—Ah, there’s the misfortune. 
Be very cautious what you do. Perhaps it’s 
the custom of his province. What if he’sa 
low-country Norman ? 

Scaramouch.—Sir, they have taken from 
me a basket of plate, which I was carrying 
home. 

Harlequin.—And from whom did you 
take it? 

Scaramouch.—From no one at all. I had 
just bought it. 

Doctor._-While I was on a visit, some 
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one entered my house, and cleared away the 
furniture. 

Harlequin. —You will have the less trou- 
ble in your next flitting. Now, observe 
how I do justice to you all. 


Harlequin’s chair of justice becomes 
at once a wicked-looking monster, and 
casts fire and smoke from its jaws and 
nostrils. The ay peat make a 
hasty retreat, and the scene closes, 

We find in this and other pieces, 
Harlequin acting in the spirit of 
the clown of our own times; and 
eschewing the blundering stupidity 
bestowed on him in the infancy of the 
Italian drama. Audiences would tire 
of seeing an actor, however popular, 
always personating thesame character, 
though with some variety of dialogue. 
So later writers for this simple drama 
were obliged to vary his business and 
his humours ; and this phase of mimic 
life served as transition to the comedy 
of real life, so successfully introduced 
by Goldoni. 

Gherardi’s company even under- 
took to present an imitation of our 
“Timon of Athens,” under the title of 


HARLEQUIN MISANTHROPE. 


The first scene presents a wood, to 
which our hero has retired. At the 
rising of the curtain, he salutes the 
wild animals in this style : 


“Good day, comrades! I am your obe- 
dient valet. No animal with more bru- 
tality or less humanity than man, I see 
about me none of these captious spirits who 
never agree to any thing asserted by ano- 
ther. I live according to my humour, and 
the lions—the high justiciaries and chief 
magistrates, do not require me to waste my 
time on their stairs, or weary myself to 
death in their ante-chambers. I am not 
spattered by a parvenu who wonders to 
find himself inside a carriage which his fa- 
ther formerly drove. I have not to endure 
the impertinences of the Petits-Maitres, nor 
to go into raptures at the five or six anec- 
dotes of an Ass of Quality, which he has pil- 
laged from the Espiégle, or the Tomb of Mel- 
anckholy, and relates a score times in the day. 
Complaisance does not oblige me to enjoy 
theinfantine waysofasuperannuated beauty, 
who forgets that she has not a tooth on 
which Carmeline (a dentist) does not hold a 
mortgage. I am freed from all the annoy- 
ances of Paris, and find that it is only 
among these animals one can get rid of the 
ferocity contracted among men. I detest 
men ; and—-women still more. If one pre- 
sented herself here I would treat her with 
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the contempt she merits. I would—(per- 
ceives Columbine) —Oimé !” 

Columbine.—Ah, sir, how happy I am to 
find a human being where I thought there 
were none but beasts. 

Harlequin.—Human being! How hand- 
some she is! I begin to distrust myself. 
Let me be firm! 

Columbine.—He turns his back. How un- 
lucky [ am! 

Harlequin, --Alas! woman was made to 
deceive us, 

Columbine.—Alas, sir! do you dread a 
poor, unhappy creature, who implores your 
succour ? 

Harlequin.--I dread you more than all 
the beasts of the wood. 

Columbine.--Will you have the goodness 
to listen, and advise me? 

Harlequin.—Go on ; it’s useless to forbid 
a woman's talking. 

Columbine.--It is eight days since I left 
Paris in search of a villain, a perjured 
wretch, a traitor! 

Harlequin.—And you have left Paris for 
that! Ah, if I wanted such an individual, 
it’s direct to Paris I’d go. Well, pretty 
child, what’s the cause of your grief? 

Columbine.—It is just four years since 
my mother was left a widow; and as my 
father had left but little property, she was 
obliged to keep furnished lodgings. Many 
people of quality came to her, several of 
them foreigners. 

Harlequin.—That is as much as to say— 

dupes. 
Columbine. —My mother having no child 
but myself, took good care of my educa- 
tion, particularly in giving me the air of a 
person of condition. 

Harlequin.—A_ well-conditioned educa- 
tion, I’m sure. 

Columbine.—To say truth, I have always 
felt a furious inclination to be a great lady. 

Harlequin.—Poor little thing ! 

Columbine. —W hen I was twelve my ho- 
roscope was taken, and my palm was found 
nicely marked with a crown. Among the 
strangers was a German Prince, worthy to 
be painted, and handsome as theloves. We 
learned singing from the same master, and 
we read romances out of the same book. 

Harlequin.—Prognostic partly accom- 
plished—voyage to the Isle of Love. How 
did you embark? 

Columbine.—One day when we were in 
the garden he made me a declaration of 
love out of the third volume of the Grand 
C . 
lhe he clever youth! 

Columbine.—Faith, as my ideas were to 
the full as fresh as his, I gave him change 
for his money out of the same book. 

Harlequin.—Delightful presence of mind! 


This prince was only a comedian ; 
and it will please our tender-hearted 
reader to know that the truant, who 


really loves the romantic lady, is re- 
covered, and makes amends for the 
sorrows he has inflicted. 

The misanthrope’s next visitors are 
a country doctor, and his son and 
daughter—a family of genius, coming 
up to Paris to make their fortunes. 
After several attempts at ceremon 
by the learned head of the party, all 
nipped in the bud by this new Timon, 
the Doctor explains the family 
plan. 


Doctor.—Sir, as nothing is now done in 
the country in the literary way, and as 
Paris is the only place where a person of 
merit can appear to advantage, I am about 
to establish myself and family there, but 
could not think of passing the abode of a 
philosopher of your distinction without pay- 
ing my respects. 

Harlequin.—Please abridge your compli- 
ments; but what are you, that you venture 
to Paris with such confidence ? 

Doctor.—Sir, I am a man of letters, 
whose name has made some noise among the 
savans. 

Harlequin.—Y ou then expect to secure a 
high position ? 

Doctor.—I have no fear on that head. I 
have two or three fine works ready for the 
press, and I shall scarcely be settled in the 
city, when the publishers, who are all men 
of intelligence, rich, and honourable, will 
wait on me with most liberal offers for the 
copyrights. 

Harlequin.—Ah, the intelligent, rich, and 
honourable publishers! How well he is ac- 
quainted with them ! 

Doctor.—And the generous young nobles 
of the court will be delighted to have me 
at their parties. 

Harlequin.—He is just as well acquainted 
with the generous young nobles. 

Doctor.—And as my information is vast; 
and your young magistrates all benevolent 
and eager for knowledge, you will be de- 
lighted to see how eagerly they'll seek my 
acquaintance. 

Harlequin.—Young magistrates benevo- 
lent and eager for knowledge! He knows 
the gentlemen of the long robe as well as 
those of thesword! My friend, when you 
arrive at Paris, you'll not find realities 
answer your expectation. A life of litera- 
ture is bright in perspective only. And 
pray, is your son about to make his for- 
tune also ? 

Leander. — 1 hope so, sir. 

Harlequin.—In what way ? 

Leander.—Sir, I flatter myself as being 
tolerably good-looking. I can manage a 
steed, I dance passably, I have some know- 
ledge of languages. 

Harlequin.—And thus gifted, you in- 
tend 

Leander.—To attach myself to some great 
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‘lord, who will advance me in the army, and 
take care of my fortunes. 

Harlequin—A dream! no more, my 
friend. Be content to be valet de chambre 
or lackey to some old lady. 

Leander.—Oh, sir, I could never stoop to 
such duty 

Harlequin.—Is this tall young lady your 
sister? She's not ugly. 

Leander.—Sir, she dances charmingly, 
and has a fine voice. 

Doctor.—I have given her the very best 
education I could. I intend to settle her 
as companion with some lady of quality, 
who, after some time, will provide a suitable 
match for her. 

Harlequin.—Don’t be too sure of that. 
It is not so easy to procure husbands for 
girls that come out of great houses. 

Doctor.—Why so? 

Harlequin.—Tattlers will talk scandal, 
and tell you that handsome girls who pay 
attention to Madame, sometimes receive at- 
tention from Monsieur. But, as she sings, 
get her engaged at the opera as a supernu- 
merary—-that is, if there is a vacancy. 
Take my advice: spare yourself the expense 
of a journey to Paris, and go home. 

Scaramouch (beginning to cry).—Ah, sir, 
if people of such genius and education can- 
not get on at Paris, what am I to do? 

Harlequin.—What do you mean? 

Scaramouch.—What am I to do, I say, 
that am good for nothing—who can do no- 
thing but bagatelle--who know nothing but 
bagatelle—and am nothing but a bagatelle ? 

Harlequin.—You do bagatelle, you know 
bagatelle, and you area bagatelle? Ah, my 
dear sir, let me embrace you. Go to Paris: 
your fortune is made. If I had a genius for 
bagatelle, it’s not here among the beasts I 
should be. Will you allow me to go halves 
in your fortune? 

Scaramouch.—Willingly. So, you really 
think that, with a good deal of bagatelle, 
I may make a littlefortune. Isit the case? 

Harlequin.—Ay, as large a one as you 
please. Utter a bagatelle with a good 
grace, and you espouse an old lady who will 
make you a great lord. A strong wrist 
and firm grip of the hand has advanced a 
man to be a high justiciary. Another has 
attained dignity because he had a hand- 
some wife. 


The Italian comedians did not omit 
to pay their respects to the gentlemen 
of the long robe in their drolleries. 
Some of their bitterest jibes are 
found in 


THE DESCENT OF MEZZETIN INTO HELL. 


Pluto, seated on his burning throne, 
with Proserpine by his side, thus ha- 
rangués his court :— 


Phitd.—It issurprising, my phlegethontic 
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friends, to see the multitudes tumbling 
daily into our realm. We are full to the 
neck, and must refuse further entrance, or 
build additional quarters; and for . this 
purpose, we must levy an impost on all 
wood and charcoal consumed. I've seen 
such a miserable time here, that even a 
catchpole could not be nabbed without de- 
spatching a devil express to pin him; and 
now our difficulty is how to keep them 
out. The court clerks must now wait a 
whole year at the gate, for they dare not 
take precedence of the lawyers, who enter 
in shoals. 

Proserpine. —We must refuse admittance 
for the future to the gentlemen of the robe. 
Hell is dismal enough without them. 


Pluto.—Unfortunately, I have scarcely 
more right here than they. It is well if 
they don’t drive me out some day. I lately 
had a violent quarrel with a devil of quality, 
for keeping bad company among attorneys, 
while he was up in Paris. 

Proserpine.—You did right. Such so- 
ciety would set everything here topsy-turvy. 

Pluto,—Tell Charon to bring the day- 
book. (Two familiars bring it in on their 
backs.) 

Charon (reads).—Arrived, 17th, two 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen phy- 
sicians. 

Pluto.—These gentlemen will do our 
business much better above. Let them 
be sent back. Let no doctor be admitted 
for the future without a certificate from the 
grave-diggeys that he has killed ten thousand 
persons, 

Charon.—Same day, fourteen hundred 
apothecaries, 

Pluto.—Admit the apothecaries, We 
are hot here, and have need of draughts 
and enemas, 

Charon.—Same day, fifty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and seventeen farmers 
of taxes, sub-farmers, clerks, and bailiffs. 
As for the farmers, I could not convey them, 
They were so stout and fat that my boat 
would have gone to the bottom. 

Pluto.—_We cannot refuse them: their 
heritage is here. 

Charon.—-Moreover, fifteen thousand at- 
torneys and their clerks. 

Pluto,--For them we must make provi- 
sion. They are the sandal-wood of our 
furnaces, I never burn any other kind in 
my study. 

Charon.—Fourteen thousand dozen fe- 
males, large and small. 

Pluto,—The very thing I dreaded. Why 
did you bring them over? 

Charon.—Item, two symphonic ramrods, 
in flesh and spirit—soi-disant musicians, 
come to reclaim their wives. 

Pluto,—Are they mad? Produce them 
at once, Their sight will be a novelty. 
(Orpheus and Mezzetin are presented, and 
pay ridiculous obeisance to King and Queen.) 

Pluto (pointing out Eurydice.)--Is this 
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your wife? She is certainly worth the 
journey. 

Eurydice.—If it is wonderful to see a man 
going as far as hell for his wife, it is no 
less wonderful to see her eager to return 
with him. 

Mezzetin.--Stop hermouth. Shepreaches 
a totally new heresy. 

Eurydiée.--1 know that my taste is not 
that of the present time, and that a woman 
of fashion looks on her husband only as a 
robe of gentility anda screen of reputation ; 
but I prefer my husband’s love and my 
duty to being thought in the fashion. At 
your feet, I implore you by all you hold 
most dear, to restore me to my dear hus- 
band; and, to the end of my life, I will offer 
up my earnest vows for the mutual happi- 
ness of your Majesties. 

Pluto (hearing a noise).--What uproar 
is that? 

Charon.--The churchwardens claiming 
precedence over the barristers. 

Pluto.--Was not that matter 
above ? 

Charon.—But, your Majesty, they have 
appealed to you. 


decided 


Considerable difficulty arises about 
the recovery of Columbine, Mezzetin’s 
wife. He insists that she shall repay 
him the expenses of her funeral, keep 
no more tall footmen, and lower her 
forehead ornaments a foot, at least. 
At last the decree is pronounced. 


“ Pluto.—After hearing thé arguments 
pro and con, I, Pluto, Prince of Darkness, 
Sovereign of Styx and Phlegethon, Gover- 
nor of the Low Countries, President of the 
Sabbat, and born Director of Arts, Trades, 
and Professions, permit you, Orpheus and 
Mezzetin to take away, not only your own 
wives, but every other wife in my kingdom, 
Proserpine not excepted. 


The light-hearted Italian comedians 
were not without their own grievances, 
even in Paris, and basking in the 
favour of the Grand Monarque. A 
specimen is produced. Mezzetin asks 

arlequin if the “Bankrupt” just 
brought out is a good play, and he 
answers :— 

Harlequin.—By my faith, I can’t tell you. 
I was £0 eager to criticise the separate parts, 
and pass for an eminent critic, that I could 
not pay attention to the piece. 

Mezzetin.—And why then did you attend 
the representation ? 

Harlequin——-Why! I went to enter 
without expense, to act the superior critic— 
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to eat and drink without payment, and re- 
ceive the change. 

Mezzetin.--Ah, let me know your se- 
cret ! 

ITarlequin.—This is how I did it. I met 
in the morning one of the company to whom 
I had never before spoken a word. I 
accosted him with great politeness. “ Sir, 
I have the honour of speaking with the 
most accomplished actor of the day. I 
would be obliged for three tickets to gratify 
two ladies who are most anxious to see you 
in character.” ‘ With great pleasure,” said 
he, “here they are.” I presented myself 
alone at the entrance of the parterre.* The 
crowd was great, so I took two persons one 
side, and said to them: ‘ I have two tickets, 
intended for friends of mine, who have not 
been able to attend. They are for the am- 
phitheatre--thirty sous each; you shall 
have both for thirty sous.” They gave me 
my demand, and we entered the amphi- 
theatre together. I took the centre of the 
front seat, and as soon as the curtain rose, I 
cried out, “*Oh, what a wretched scene! 
what dauber has rubbed his brush over it? 
I have seen much better at the puppet 
shows. The shades are not light enough, 
and the lights are not dark enough.” “You 
are right,” said a person near me, “that green 
is not the same you'd see in meadows.” 
* Oh, Isee you are an artist.” “ No, indeed, 
Tam only a dyer.” The play began with 
an actor and actress. ** Ah!” cried I, “ what 
a bad comedian! He has no grace, and he 
declaims detestably. An old crier of silver 
lace would do it as well.” “ It seems to me,” 
said my neighbour, “ that the lady acts well 
and naturally.” “ Perhaps,” said I; “ but she 
is too small—she does not fill the stage.” 
“ But,” said he, “ if she’s small of size that’s 
not her own fault.” “Neither is it mine,” 
was my answer. ‘When I pay at the door 
it is to see actresses of a good size and shape.” 
Well, the Italians were performing the first 
scene in French, and a citizen sitting near 
me said in a tone of serious surprise, “ Iam 
astonished how people say they can’t under- 
stand these Italians. I have not lost a sin- 
gle word since the play began.” After I 
had heaped a good deal of abuse on the 
scenes, the actors, the piece, and all, I took 
a big whistle out of my pocket, and began 
to blow it like the devil. A woman sitting 
behind, cried out, ‘Sir, I can hear nothing.” 
‘* Very sorry, indeed, Mademoiselle,” said I, 
“but Iam blowing as loud as [ can.” The 
first act being over, the lemonade man 
began to go about, crying, “ Gentlemen, 
buy my lemonade, my biscuits, my maca- 
roons.”t “ You rascal,” said I, “ have you no 
better comedy to sell us?” “TI do not deal 
in plays,” said he, “ I sell lemonade.” “ Well, 


* A place corresponding to our pit, but unfurnished with seats, between the orchestra 
and the amphitheatre, which last represents the centre of our dress-circle, 
+ Confectionary, the ingredients being sugar and almonds, 
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let us see if your lemonade is any better 
than your play.” I drank five or six glasses 
of the liquor, and ate as many biscuits and 
macaroons. Then said I to him, “Go and 
bring me a couple of cups of chocolate, your 
lemonade has given me a pain in the sto- 
mach, it isso cold.” During his absence 
I pretended to recognise an acquaintance 
in the parterre, and cried out, “‘ He, Cheva- 
lier! I have something particular to say to 
you.” I leaped from the amphitheatre into 
the parterre, and mixed in the press; and 
this is how I entered the theatre for nothing ; 
how I did the bel esprit; how I ate and 
drank for less than nothing, and got thirty 
sous for change. 


Railleries and accusations directed, 
each against the other, by the two 
sexes, abounded in the old Italian 
comedy. In 


THE CHAMPION OF THE FAIR SEX 


Columbine and Harlequin reverse 
the natural order of things—she 
calumniates her sisters, and he under- 
takes to vindicate them after a fashion 
of his own. 


Columbine.--Do you wish to know 
what a woman is? Represent to yourself 
a handsome little monster who charms 
the eyes, and shocks the reason; who 
pleases and disgusts; an angel without and 
a harpy within. Put together a linnet’s 
head, a serpent’s tongue, a basilisk’s eyes, a 
cat’s temper, a monkey's cunning, an owl’s 
love of darkness, the sun’s brightness, the 
moon’s changes, and envelope all in a soft 
white skin ;--add arms, and legs, and the 
rest, and you have the woman complete. 

Harlequin.--Illustrious magistrate, men, 
now-a-days, seem so much afraid of Hymen 
and his torch that I am obliged to under- 
take the defence of my ancient enemies, for 
fear that marriage should be abolished, the 
world come to an end, and the Hotel de 
Bourgogne become a waste. I will prove 
to these unreflecting men that they them- 
selves are the cause of all the faults they 
lay to woman's account. The wish to 
please you is the mainspring of all their 
little armoury. Why, if you please, does 
that old coquette take so much care of her 
worngout skeleton? Why does she keep up 
the fice of pearl powder and rouge? Why 
does she eat by compass and measure for 
fear of disturbing her false teeth? Why, 
but that she has her eye on that young 
jackanapes that plays at cards with her 
and wins her money 

See this young beauty, whose whole 
time nearly is taken up in dressing, and un- 
dressing, and changing her ornaments. Peep 
into her heart, and you'll soon discover 
whether your sex or hers has the greater 
part in these affectations, and bridlings, and 
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airs, and Does a woman ever adorn 
herself for the sake of other women? It is 
you, O Messieurs, the disgusted, who have 
to answer for the extravagance of fashions, 
the magnificence of dresses, and the ruin of 
families. It is to attract your expiring at- 
tention that they have invented those guur- 
gandines, those agacantes, and those barrieres. 

For proof that all female adornings are 
solely for theeyes of man, puta woman where 
none shall see her but persons of her own 
sex, and you'll soon detect symptoms of an 
alarming negligence--a simple cap on her 
head, a modest and loose corset, stout shoes, 
and a housekeeper’s apron. There is your 
country beauty, who in the city wears a 
petticoat stiff with gold, and a head-dress 
of three stories to make her look tall, and 
who can hardly squeeze her feet into her 
high-heeled shoes. And why this country 
simplicity? Simply because she despises 
the admiration of the cocks in the poultry 
yard, or the Indian fowl of the Tuilleries. 
If men had not eyes, there would be no ex- 
travagance in dress. Let them submit to 
be blinded, if they wish for economy among 
my clients. 

They say that women occupy them- 
selves with a thousand bagatelles, that they 
lose their time fondling their lap-dogs, 
teaching their parrots tomfooleries, and all 
sorts of tricks to their monkeys. Alas: let 
us examine them, and consider what their 
answers will be-—just these, that, “ animal 
for animal, a manis much less amusing than a 
dog ; that even in the malice of an ape there 
is something good; and that there are more 
than ahundred husbands in Paris who are not 
a whit more brilliant in conversation than a 
parrot.” Let us enter one of the domestic 
circles, and what do we find, but a morose 
master, who speaks only in monosyllables, 
and who knows the art of expressing dis- 
agreeable things with six letters. Is not 
that a good reason why she should seek 
agreeable conversation elsewhere. Then, he 
is always watching her movements, and 
present at her parties—never lets her out of 
his sight, in fact. Meanwhile, he takes his 
meals, and sleeps away from her, and keeps 
her in ignorance of the society he frequents. 

Columbine.--Woe to the husband who 
should see too much or too little of my 
movements! 


Though the pieces, from some of 
which we have given these extracts, 
were called comedies, they were, in 
fact,no better than slight and extrava- 
on farces, distinguished frequently 

y sallies of keen wit, inimitable pan- 
tomimic acting, and fine singing. 
Strengthening the interest till it came 
to a climax, or contriving those group- 
ings which charm and surprise the 
audience for the moment, never seem 
to have occupied the attention of play- 
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wrights or actors. Buffoonery, in bet- 
ter or worse taste, accompanied the 
best acting ; and in the outlines of 
the action, there were always points 
marked with the word Zazzi, imply- 
ing that there the actors might intro- 
duce and repeat pantomimicdrolleries. 
The actor most distinguished among 
the Paris-Italians for his exquisite 
drollery, was the personifier of Scara- 
mouche. In one scene, after putting 
his room to rights, he began to play 
the guitar, ial Pasquariel, coming be- 
hind him, beat the measure on his 
shoulders. He was seized with intense 
fright, and for a long quarter of an 
hour, kept the audience suspended 
between terror and the highest merri- 
ment, by the inimitable play of his 
features. A princesaid of him, “Scara- 
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muccia never opens his mouth, though 
he says a great deal.” We have said 
that the old comedy, such as it was, 
might have figured on the stages of 
mountebanks ; but it is probable that 
the fescennine entertainments, de- 
rived by the old Romans from the 
Tuscans, were never entirely for- 
gotten, and that the comedy of the 
sixteenth century owed some of its 
buffoonery and satiric licence to that 
source. Part of what we have quoted 
savours, of course, of the spirit of the 
peopleamong whomGherardi’s players 
exhibited, and cannot be looked on as 
the pure Italian commodity ; but we 
had no choice between presenting 
that and quoting mere outlines of 
plots, meagre in themselves to the last 
degree. 


THE PULPIT AND ITS CRITICS. 


Ir was never more generally felt by 
the rulers of the Church, by clergy 
and laity, than at present, that there 
is a special call for new appliances to 
meet the wants of the age, to keep 
pace with the progress of opinion, to 
promote self-reform, and the removal 
of those evils and hindrances which 
are acknowledged to encumber our 
Church system and machinery. We 
were ourselves the first to call serious 
and friendly attention to certain vital 

oints of reform, so long back as our 
Waeaber for September, 1858, in an 
article on “The Education and Pas- 
torate of the Irish Clergy.” On that 
occasion we pointed out some defects 
in the education and training of can- 
didates for the ministry in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, suggested improve- 
ments, of which some of the most 
important have since, we are happy 
to say, been adopted, called attention 
to the character, matter, and manner 
of preaching in the University itself, 
which is the model young men under 
training would naturally look to, as 
also outside the University, in those 
churches where clergymen of ae 
talent minister to large and influen- 
tial congregations ; and recommended 
extempore, or rather spoken, sermons, 
in accordance with the practice in 
the senate, at the bar, and wherever 
men most desire to influence their 


fellow-men: and as the natural, the 
effective, and the acceptable way of 
reaching theintelligence and engaging 
the attention of the people, in oppo- 
sition to the novelty, laziness, and 
inefficiency of the senseless system of 
reading cold essays, which the com- 
mon people neither understand nor 
profit by. 

Whether it be a symptom of good 
or evil, a sign of earnest interest in 
the subject, or of antagonism, there 
can be no doubt that the Church, 
her position and ministrations, effi- 
ciency or inefliciency, her obligations 
and manner of discharging them, 
form the common theme of the press, 
religious and secular, magazines and 
newspapers alike, to an extent unpre- 
cedented in living memory. We can- 
not doubt, that all this complaining, 
suggesting, and discussing, will prove 
remedial and beneficial, and not de- 
structive, and that it is really an evi- 
dence of the attachment of the nation 
to the institution itself, and an ex- 
pression of confidence in its value 
and permanence. 

It is in this spirit, and with this 
confidence, we proceed to offer such 
further suggestions as appear to us 
of value, and to point out certain 
other hindrances to the Church’s use- 
fulness and progress. 

Friends and foes of the Church 
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alike are agreed, that there is some- 
thing defective in the general charac- 
ter of our pulpit preaching. Consi- 
derable improvement is needed, in 
fact, if we are to meet the wants and 
expectations of the times. The Satwr- 
day Review, after its manner, deplores 
the length of the services, and would, 
save in exceptional cases, prefer to 
dispense with the sermon—attributes 
the defects, which it denounces, to 
the practice of some bishops in or- 
daining literates and used-up school- 
masters—complains of the sentiment 
which considers it a breach of good 
manners to move towards the door as 
the clergyman moves to the pulpit— 
thinks it ought to become the recog- 
nised practice, that a portion of the 
congregation should leave, if so in- 
clined, after the prayers—and even 
sighs for the first step towards the 


‘freedom as to hearing sermons which 


is generally practised in the Roman 
Catholic Church. This latter remedy, 
however, does not at present work so 
well among Roman Catholics. We 
remember last winter, when several 
murders had just occurred in Lime- 
rick and Tipperary, conversing with 
an intelligent Roman Catholic ser- 
jeant of police in the latter county, 
and on expressing our surprise that 
the priests did not in their sermons 
labour to turn the sympathy unhap- 
pily felt so generally for the criminal 
in favour of the law and the victims 
of these murderers, “What can they 
do?’ was his reply. “In that chapel 
[pointing to the building], on Sunday, 
when the sermon commences, the 
bulk of the people walk out and lie 
down upon the grass, put on their 
hats, and sit on the walls, to talk and 
smoke their pipes, or walk away.” 
Thus, it would appear, that the re- 
medy of the Saturday Review is it- 
self.a serious source of evil, and is 
felt to be such by those who know 
most of its practical working. 

The North British Review, too, 
though in a more healthy tone, gives 
expression to the general desire for a 
Setion of the questions :—‘* Whe- 
ther the pulpit is falling behind the 
age?’ “Whetherthose whoused to be 
the pioneers are now to run in the rere 
of society?” “What has occasioned 
thiscry?’’ “Whetherit be the absence 
in the Church of the keen competi- 
tion of civil life, by which, in other 
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professions, the weak are thrown 
down, and only the brave win the 
Y “Whether it is the family 
iving—the next presentation, rather 
than giftsor grace, asthe source of suc- 
cess” —“the crowd of cripples within 
the richest preserves of the Church,” 
or “the essay read from the pulpit, 
without an attempt at awakening 
thought or stirring hearts ?” 

It would not be difficult to multi- 
ply these complaints, conjectures, and 
questions indefinitely. There must 
be something in them, and there is no 
doubt a good deal more than we can 
explain ; but we offer our own contri- 
bution to the elucidation of the subject. 

There is no supervision of the 
clergy in the matter of preaching to 
their people on Sundays. The public 
opinion of congregations, on whom 
they in nowise depend, is not suffi- 
cient. The people have no choice 
but to attend their parish churches ; 
and however wearied of an inefticient 
ministry, decency and regard for the 
interests of their families will bring 
them there, even if they be without 
higher motives. To most people, it 
seems an unwarrantable interference 
(and it is sure to give offence) to com- 
plain or suggest, especially as it is, 
unhappily for themselves, true, that 
few of our Protestant people contri- 
bute anything towards the ministry 
or the Church, whose benefits and 
privileges they enjoy so gratuitously, 
that they are apt to undervalue 
them. The congregations come into a 
church on Sundays which has been 
built for them, but not at their ex- 
pense; the minister is not paid by 
them ; neither is the parish clerk, to 
whom they listen responding for 
them, and perhaps singing for them ; 
the sexton is not paid; nor the brushes 
bought which are used to clean and 
dust the pews for the silks and mus- 
lins of their wives and daughters ; 
the fire is supplied gratuitously, and 
they do not pay for the wine or light 
used in the divine ordinances and 
service. Probably, the minister sup- 
plies also the hymn-books. How can 
they be expected to chide, even ever so 
gently, the minister’s sermon, which 
costs them nothing, and which has 
neipen. if it be usually cold, and dead, 
and uninteresting, to drag them into 
a drowsiness and indifference, which 
are, we fear, too general, 
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It ought to be the business of some 
one to superintend the ministrations 
which the nation endows. ‘True 
enough, the nation does amply re- 
munerate the episcopacy, though 
miserably the majority of the clergy; 
but it must not be concealed, that the 
bishops do not so muchas aim at 
ascertaining in what way the clergy 

reach to the scattered congregations. 

here are few of the country parishes 
in Ireland in which the bishops ever 
set their foot (we speak advisedly). 
They send the rural dean—and our 
experience of rural deans happens to 
be, that they are the most inetticient 
and worthless of the clergy in their 
several localities themselves. Some- 
times this official, instead of bring- 
ing his paper, with a series of 
questions to be answered, sends 
it through the post tobe filled up 
by the incumbent. But if he comes, 
and sits down to fill it for five mi- 
nutes in the rector’s study, he asks, 
out of his printed paper :—‘‘ What is 
the gross income of your parish ?” 
“What the net?’ ‘“ Have you a 
school?” “Have you an evening ser- 
vice?” “ Have you been resident ?” 
“Ts your house insured ?” “ Whatis 
your average congregation?’ “Is 


your house in good repair?’ “ Your 
offices?’ “Your church?’ “ Have 


you lodged a terrier of your glebe in 
the registry office?’ “ How much is 
your tax to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ?” &ec., &c.—these same 
questions, and none other, having 
been answered, year by year, in the 
same way as before. Then follows the 
visitation, not of the bishop to the 
clergy, the people, or the parishes, 
but of the clergy to the bishop, at 
some time and place, fixed without 
consulting their pockets or conve- 
nience, but his own ; and after they 
have travelled far to see him, and paid 
his registrar pretty smartly for calling 
out their names, the majoyity of them 
are dismissed without one word, after 
bowing to his lordship, for the next 
twelve months. None of them is 
asked a single question bearing upon 
the real character, earnestness, assi- 
duity, or spirituality of his work ; 
much less is any effort made to ascer- 
tain it by personal inspection. 

We believe it will be found, and, 
in fact, we are in a position to esta- 
blish the proof—indeed, some of the 
best known ministers and of longest 
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standing in the Church of Ireland— 
have already testified publicly that, 
during the whole period of their 
ministry, they never saw a bishop in 
their parishes, and never had one 
question put to them at visitations 
bearing upon the spirituality of their 
office or their work. Surely, it is no 
wonder the public should have well- 
grounded complaints to make of a 
ministry without responsibility or su- 
pervision ; and, in fact, it is to the im- 
mortal honour of the Church of Ireland 
that, notwithstanding all this, and 
much more, which we forbear to men- 
tion, she possesses a body of clergy who 
can, we verily believe, stand compa- 
rison with the ministers of any church 
of any time or place, for everything 
that constitutes energy, zeal, and effi- 
ciency. 

One recently appointed, excellent 
bishop has really set about visitin 
the parishes of his diocese, to preach 
himself. The design is excellent, and, 
no doubt, great good will result ; but 
we want, even more than this, that 
the bishop should drop in at the 
time of divine service, sit in the 
church, as Archbishop Magee used to 
do, worship with the people, listen to 
the sermon, and find out for him- 
self, instead of employing others to 
report of their neighbours. 

Ve want, besides, training in the 
exercise of teaching others what 
young men have learned in the Uni- 
versity. The want of such training, 
in truth, is felt so much, that num- 
bers of voluntary societies for com- 
posing, and debating, and declaiming, 
are being established by young men 
themselves, in and out of the Univer- 
sity; and many thus obtain qualifi- 
cations for teaching of which they 
would be otherwise utterly destitute. 
But this is a miserably inadequate 

reparation for their work. An Esta- 
Pliched Church, surely, should not 
trust to a chance training of her can- 
didates for the ministry. The conse- 
quence of doing so is, that rectors re- 
quiring curates make unavoidable 
mistakes, when obliged to present” 
men altogether untried for ordination, 
and untried till after ordination, as 
well as before. When some of these 

oung men stand up in the pulpit, it 
Seaman painfully evident that the 
God of nature never intended they 
should be teachers, having conferred 
no single gift or qualification on them 
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for instructing others. The misery of 
this is that whatever amount of con- 
scientious effort such men bring to 
their pulpit duties ever after, they 
only continue preachers because those 
they are sent to teach have no voice 
in the matter. 

We have before our mind one ex- 
cellent man of this description, of 
whom a Protestant peasant, who once 
heard him preach, said, with great 
simplicity, “He is like a man that 
had chaff in his throat.” Another 
such excellent and pious person we 
know, who disarms criticism by con- 
stantly asking the same question, 
“Do you not think it a good thing 
for one to know his own deficiencies?” 
to which a lady of our acquaintance, 
tired enough of the truism, at last 
replied, “Yes, indeed; but would 
it not be a miserable thing if one 
knew nothing else.” Now, no dis- 
tinction is more real than that be- 
tween gift and grace. Without the 
latter, of course, the former would be 
of no value in a minister ; but, cer- 
tainly, the gifts, in some moderate «e- 
gree, are indispensable in a public 
teacher ; and the man who is so ig- 
norant of himself, and so undiscern- 
ing, as to stand up without shame to 
teach others without the least quali- 
fication, should not be inflicted— 
albeit with parchments in his hands— 
upon a people, without one single 
effort having been made to find out 
whether he possesses the gift of 
teaching. 

We consider it an additional disad- 
vantage of the written sermon, that 
solongasit is permitted inthe Church, 
it will open the door for incompetent 
ministers, and render nugatory the 
efforts which may be adopted to ascer- 
tain fitness. We heard an observa- 
tion lately made by a highly-intellec- 
tual gentleman, a long time a pari- 
shioner of one of theclassof ministers 
above mentioned. He said—“I have 
been for thirteen years listening to 
Mr. ——. He preached, of course, 
from a great many texts, yet I heard 
from him but one sermon all the 
time.” This was, no doubt, a strong 
way of expressing his sense of the 
sameness, the barrenness, the ineffi- 
ciency, and, we fear we must say, the 
worthiessness of the preaching to 
which he had to listen. Such minis- 
térs, in general, lack common sense 
and tact; they know not that they 
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are destitute of all sympathy from 
the congregation. The man whose 
eyes are upon his paper cannot see 
the people’s countenances to ascertain 
their feelings, and preaches all the 
doctrines from one text, with a de- 
plorable complacency, like the old 
Scotch minister, who said—“T preach 
the haill body of divinity every Sab- 
bath.” Nor can they tell when to 
stop. It may be truly said of many 
of them, as a fox-hunting gentleman 
said once of a Connaught clergyman, 
who kept him above an hour at a 
lecture at family prayer before break- 
fast, when he wanted to get off and 
meet the hounds—‘ Well, I dare say, 
he is a very good man, and has a 
clear idea enough of eternity, but he 
has no notion at all of time.” 

Some good men, again, who would 
probably imagine that to think on 
their subject would be to repudiate 
inspiration, and that to read and store 
the mind with such good thoughts as 
they could not themselves originate, 
would be as bad as theft, when they 
are at a loss for ideas, make up for 
the want by continuous exhortation 
and very emphatic exclamations. They 
are empty of thought, but full of 
truisms. We happen to know one 
clergyman, who used the phrase— 
“My dear brethren” 235 times (as 
reported by one of his own pari- 
shioners), in one sermon, though we 
imagine that a clergyman who has 
anything else to say may not use it a 
second time. One frequently hears a 
clergyman (of a certain class), say, as 
if it was a matter not to be ashamed 
of—“ TI preached that sermon without 
any preparation whatever ;” and it is 
to be feared they often confound a 
distaste for,study and mere indolence 
of disposition with that holy trust 
which waits on God forgiven words. It 
appears to us that a preacher, who, in 
order to warn his congregation against 
the wiles of Satan, mentions the devil’s 
name 109 times in one sermon, does 
not by this familiarity make his peo- 

le the more afraid of the adversary. 

or, on the other hand, does the man 
who assumes a high tone of spiri- 
tuality, by a copious use of devotional 
phrases, without thought, sentiment, 
exposition, or argument, inspire de- 
votional feeling. Generally speaking, 
preachers who indulge in this vapid 
style of preaching, make the text a 
motto merely, instead of the subject 
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of discourse—a kind of terminus a 
qguo—a point from which to dash off, 
and never return. A friend of ours 
lately amused himself and others at 
the expense of a young clergyman, 
who selected for his text—‘ Let it 
alone this year also,” and seemed well 
enough satisfied with himself and his 

rformance. “John,” said his friend, 
‘I never knew a man stick so close 
to his text as you did this evening.” 
“T am glad you think so,” was the 
gratified reply. “Well, I do think 
so,” said the friend, “for your text 
was—‘ Let it alone;’ and having read 
it, you did let it alone to the end of 
the sermon.” 

There are other kinds of extremes 
equally injurious to the influence of 
pulpit ministrations. For instance, 
an excessive and slavish following, 
not only of the matter, but the manner, 
of the old divines of the sixteenth 
century, of the pedantic erudition 
which smothered their genius and 
natural powers, of their perplexing 
divisions and subdivisions, which are 
not in the least in harmony with mo- 
dern habits of thought, and are as far 
from the examples we have of apos- 


tolic preaching, as they are foreign to 
the method a minister of the Crown, 
for example, would take to expound 
his measures to Parliament, a judge 
to simplify a case toa jury, or any 

rson in society to expound or en- 
orce his views upon any question to 


any audience. ereally wonder that 
simple and homely men, who talk 
after the mannerof mankind in general 
for the rest of the week, do not feel 
_ how grotesque it is to adopt a style so 
ill-befitting them, so absurd and un- 
natural, for the half hour in the pulpit 
on Sundays. A Presbyterian friend 
amused us highly, by describing a ser- 
mon he once heard in one of the 
churches of that body. The preacher, 
a stranger, having occupied a full hour 
already, and having arrived at the 
stage of “ fifthly and lastly,” the 
wearied congregation, supposing he 
was about to close, manifested evident 
tokens of satisfaction, but after dis- 
posing of his “fifthly and lastly,” to 
their utter dismay, he continued-— 
“And now, having answered the 
various objections that may be made 
preliminary, I pass to the body of the 
subject, which I propose to deal with 
in three leading particulars.” How- 
ever, in going into the body of the 
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subject, he emptied the body of the 
edifice, and was brought abruptly toa 
conclusion. We remember once hear- 
ing a sermon in the county of Water- 
ford, on the harvest, from the text— 
“Thrust in the sickle,’ and we can 
never forget the threefold division— 
“We must all become ripe—how do 
we become ripe-—and what shall be 
done to us when we are ripe.” But 
the excellent old man who preached, 
was himself of a ripe age, and to say 
the truth, his sermon on the harvest 
was admirable. 

Not only is the following of the 
quaint divisions and subdivisions of 
old theologians objectionable and 
injurious, but the adoption of their 
phraseology, of their technicalities, of 
their tedious amplification of meta- 
phors, is wholly unsuitable, and to 
many most offensive. At this point in 
our observations we cannot refrain 
from referring to the Rev. John 
Foster’s thoughtful, and still too little 
known Essay “On the Aversion of 
—_ of taste to Evangelical Re- 
igion.” 

Among the causes of that aversion 
he notices the peculiarity of language 
adopted in ralialons discourse —the 
use of theological terms, barbarous to 
the uninitiated—although our lan- 
guage is competent to express all 
religious ideas without the aid of 
an uncouth phraseology. Technical 
terms there must ever be—“ atone- 
ment, justification, mediation,” and 
others—but the number that cannot 
be reverently and judiciously dis- 
pensed with are few. The Bible 
must be freely quoted, but need not be 
turgidly paraphrased in a discourse, 
or passages aimlessly repeated, merely 
toturn a sentence, or from mere habit. 
A compound phraseology of scripture 
and ordinary speech is also to 
avoided. With respect also tothe mis- 
chievous effects on religious teachers, 
and on minds of a highly intellectual 
order, of the great mass of bad writ- 
ing that is generally in the hands 
of the public on subjects of an 
Evangelical kind, Foster says :— 
“A grand cause of displacency 
encountered by Evangelical religion 
among men of taste is, that the great 
school in which that taste is formed, 
that of polite literature, taken in the 
widest sense of the phrase, is hostile 
to that religion.” The estimate of 
the depraved moral condition of 
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human nature is quite different in 
revelation and polite literature—con- 
sequently the redemption by Jesus 
Christ, which appears of such momen- 
tous importance in the one, is, in com- 
parison, a trifle in the other. “Some 
of the higher order of our popular 
writers have aided the counteraction 
of literature to Evangelical religion 
by careless or malignant ridicule of 
things associated with it.” But 
divines have not recommended their 
by the elevation of style it 
might be expected to inspire: “I 
suppose it will be instantly allowed 
that the mode of expression of the 
greater numberof Evangelical divines, 
and of those taught by them,is widely 
different from the standard of general 
language, not only by the necessary 
adoption of some peculiar terns, but 
by a continued and systematic cast of 
P ogy ; insomuch that on read- 
ing or hearing five or six sentences of 
an Evangelical discourse, you ascer- 
tain the school by the mere turn of 
expression, independently of any 
attention to the quality of the ideas. 
If, in order to try what those ideas 
would appear in an altered form of 
words, you attempted to reduce a 
mens to the language employed 
y intellectual men in speaking or 
writing well on general subjects, you 
would find it must be absolutely a 
translation. You know how easily a 
vast mass of exemplification might 
be quoted ; and the specimens would 
give the idea of an attempt to create, 
out of the general mass of the lan- 
e, a dialect which should be 
intrinsically spiritual, and so exclu- 
sively appropriated to Christian 
doctrine as to be totally unserviceable 
for any other subject, and to become 
ludicrous when applied to it. And 
this being extracted, like the Sabbath, 
from the common course of time, the 
general range of diction is abandoned, 
with all its powers, diversities, and ele- 
gance, to secular subjects, and the use 
of the profane. Itisakind of popery 
of language, vilifying everything not 
marked with the sign of the holy 
church, and forbidding any one to 
minister religion except in conse- 
crated speech.” 

“ Does religion,” the Essayist asks 
again, “affect to show and guard its 
importance by relinquishing the sim- 
ple language of intelligence, and as- 
suming a sinister dialect of its own ?”’ 
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Some preachers would seem to have 
such an idea ; but, we agree with Fos- 
ter that it would be an improvement 
if Christian truth were conveyed in 
that neutral vehicle of expression 
which is adapted indifferently to com- 
mon serious subjects. The diction 
objected to “gives the Gospel too 
much the air of a professional thing, 
which must have its peculiar cast of 

hrases for the mutual recognition of 
its proficients, in the same manner as 
other professions, arts, crafts, and 
mysteries have theirs.” “This is giv- 
ing an uncouthness of mien to a 
beauty which should-~ attract all 
hearts.” 

But the writer anticipates an ob- 
ee that may be made. “It must 

acknowledged that in some in- 
stances innovations of doctrine have 
been introduced partly by declinin 
the use of the words that designate 
the doctrines which it was wished to 
render obsolete; but they have been 
still more frequently and successfully 
introduced under the advantage of 
retaining the terms while the prin- 
ciples were gradually subverted, and 
therefore I shall be pardoned for re- 
peating this once more, that since 
the peculiar words can be kept in 
one invariable significance only by 
keeping that signification ion in 
sight in another way than the Pas 
use of those words themselves, it 
would be wise in Christian authors 
and speakers sometimes to express 
the ideas in common words, either 
in expletive and explanatory con- 
nexion with the peculiar terms, or, 
occasionally, instead of them.” He 
says, once more, admirably,— If 
evangelical sentiments could be faith- 
fully presented in an order of words 
of which so small a part should be 
of specific cast (as the necessary 
terms salvation, repentance, justifi- 
cation, sanctification, &c.), they could 
be presented in what should be sub- 
stantially the diction of Addison or 
Pope. And if even Shaftesbury, Bo- 
lingbroke, and Hume, could have be- 
come Christians by some mighty and 
sudden efficacy of conviction, and 
had determined to write thenceforth 
in the spirit of the Apostles, they 
would have found, if these observa- 
tions be correct, no radical change 
necessary in the consistence of their 
language.” 
y. the use of a more general 
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phraseology, hypocrisy would find it 
difficult to support its imposture. 
Hypocrisy, want of talent, neglect of 
study and preparation for a discourse 
and absence of heart in the work, all 
find a cover from observation and 
discovery in the ‘ot use of stereo- 
typed phrases. Men of taste are kept 
from sympathy with prone reli- 
ion by pride of intellect, by a super- 
ciality in their knowledge of the 
principles of Revelation, but mostly, 
perhaps, by finding that the preachers 
and teachers of the Gospel do not seem 
to occupy an intellectual level as high 
as their own—a conclusion partly 
roduced by this very use of a “ bar- 
rous phraseology” in the pulpit, 
but principally by the infrequency 
among religious teachers of a com- 
prehensive conception of the doc- 
trines they are inculcating, as these 
affect the case of men of large intel- 
lectual powers, but of deficient vene- 
ration, and an imperfect sense of the 
— holiness and man’s responsi- 
ility. 

In addition to the deformities so 
happily described above in language 
which is the more remarkable as com- 
ing from one who was himself a dis- 
senting minister, we may notice the 
unsuitableness of the frequent intro- 
duction of old questions no longer im- 
portant or interesting, old heresies no- 
where now existing, and arguments 
inrefutation of them suggesting forthe 
first time the doubts they deal with. 
Critical sermons displaying scientific 
lore, the preacher’s learning, the bril- 
liancy of his imagination—turning 
the discourse into what Cicero calls 
exvdexruxdv—“a thing made up to be 
looked upon,” while the illiterate 

rt of the congregation are totally 
orgotten, cannot be too plainly con- 
demned. Objections are often an- 
swered which were never heard of by 
the simple souls to whom the refu- 
tations are addressed. Some of them 
are but half answered, so as to de- 
posit a sediment of unbelief, where 
none before existed, and so as to 
offend thoughtful people. Complaints 
are urged against the English version 
of the Scriptures recklessly, by many 
who could scarcely translate the ori- 

inal, so as to shake the trustful con- 
dence of those who understand no 
other language but their mother 
tongue; and ad captandum state- 
ments are rashly flung about, no- 
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where more unsuitable than where a 
whole congregation sit in silent at- 
tention to listen to the message of 
truth from the lips of the minister, 
Anecdotes are introduced on things 
in general offensive to good taste, 
and beneath the dignity of the place 
and the purpose. Finttering ad- 
dresses to the Aquillas and Pris- 
cillas present, are mingled with a 
“ discharging of the clergyman’s con- 
science” upon others, and the whole 
is wound up by an enumeration of 
the different sorts of sinners in the 
congregation, and a stereotyped per- 
oration of denunciation, salad, 
and consolation, to the hardened, 
the impenitent, the halting, the back- 
slider, the convinced, and the believ- 


ing. 

Scent enough, too, preaching 
is heard which perhaps should not 
be blamed, inasmuch as it pleases, 
and no doubt profits many, yet 
appears anything but edifying to the 
discerning few—who are at the same 
time without any of that cynical 
spirit which is so apt to condemn only 
because others approve. We re- 
member listening to passages which 
immense congregations appeared to 
consider the highest eloquence, that 
appeared wind and confusion on a 
careful consideration of their import, 
or rather want of import ; such, for 
example, as the following, which we 
have heard almost in a buzz of ap- 
proval :— 


“Through the celestial paradise of God, 
runs the river of eternal life, and lo, that 
river rises higher and higher, until at last 
it bursts its banks, and rushes down in one 
cascade of mercy over the mighty preci- 
pice of eternity.” 


We heard the same preacher, on 
another oceasion, discourse of “ the 
beautiful music from heavenly voi 
such as never fell upon mortal ears,’ 
and stopping suddenly short, ask in 
altered tone, the question, “ Wouldn’t 
you like that?’ When an old lady 
sitting near us, and evidently a lover 
of melody, having first looked round, 
in high excitement, to see if all 
others were as deeply moved as her- 
self, unable any longer to suppress 
her emotions, exclaimed aloud—“ Oh, 
glory be to God.” 

Although it be quite true, and the 
observation is as old as Cicero, that 
“ prudence in the hearers is the mea- 
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sure of the eloquence of the orator,” 
that the bombast of American oratory, 
for instance, would scarcely suit an 
intelligent audience, and that if we 
could by any process elevate the 
taste and judgment of the mass of 
our people, it would soon and effec- 
tually correct extravagance in the 
teachers—though it thus appears 
that some of the fault lies elsewhere, 
this is no reason why the pulpit 
should not have, for one of its aims, 
the elevation of the public taste, 
which is in truth one of the valuable 
purposes it does serve. It should not 
certainly be the preacher’s aim to be 
an orator but a herald. Neither is 
it his business to reform the grosser 
vices, to form the manners of his 
audience, or render them useful mem- 
bers of society, but to be an instru- 
ment in saving their souls; neverthe- 
less all these will be the effects of his 
work if properly done, and they are 
effects honourable to the ministry, 
and acceptable to all wise and good 
men. 

Some men, from want of manner 
and method in addressing their con- 
gregation, do all that utterance and 
awkwardness can do to hinder the 
effect of matter the most excellent, 
which is a great fault, since it re- 

uires such a strain and attention to 
ollow and profit by them, as simple 
and illiterate people cannot give, and 
careless people will not. Others are 
in the worse extreme of studying 
every attitude and every intonation 
for theatrical effect. It is even worse 
when men of minor stamp are 
copyists of the infirmities of those 
whose strength they cannot imitate. 
They take the manner but not the 
matter, and well deserve the con- 
tempt which this mimicry brings 
upon them—“ Oh, imitatores servum 
pecus!” The dogmatism, the over- 
wrought imaginativeness, and the ex- 
travagance which in great men pass 
off, and are easily doned, when 
copied by their small imitators bring 
upon them the imputation of absur- 
dity, or sometimes of heresy itself. 
We remember some years ago that a 
sermon preached and published by 
an honoured clergyman not long de- 

rted in a good old age—a man of 
istinguished ability, of brilliant, 
perhaps exuberant imagination——was 
copied and — again by a less 
distinguished neighbour. The ser- 
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mon, as coming from the latter, was 
supposed to contain, and was formally 
accused to the Bishop of containing, 
rank heresy; and when the matter 
was investigated, and a perusal of 
the discourse demanded by the dio- 
cesan, the confession had to be made— 
“non hic meus sermo,” and so the 
matter passed off, it is to be hoped 
conveying the lesson that it were 
wiser in future to copy sermons of 
men less remarkable for qualities so 
unlike the appropriator’s own. 
Without entermg upon a consider- 
ation of the matter of sermons, which 
would not be suitable to the pages of 
a Magazine, we may be permitted to 
disapprove of discourses in which the 
preacher seems chained to some one 
system of doctrine, so that he seems 
afraid of every utterance, and must 
guard every phrase to see that it fits 
the narrow scheme to which he binds 
himself. This might become a Scotch 
Covenanter, who must first “come 
ower the fundamentals” before he can 
have God-speed bid to him, but it is 
scarcely in place from pulpits so 
Christian and catholic as ton of the 
Established Church of this country. 
There is another form of mistake akin 
to this, and arising from the same 
narrow spirit. It is the practice so 
general of preaching a considerable 
part of the sermon in language suited 
to, and intelligible only to the ini- 
tiated. It were more consistent with 
common sense to adopt the ancient 
and Romish method of dismissing the 
rest of the congregation first, with the 
usual formula—* Ite missa est.” An- 
other fault amounts often to irrever- 
ence. It is the practice of cramming 
the sermon with texts. We happen 
to know a preacher of some ability 
who is so addicted to this practice, 
that, on a recent occasion, one of his 
parishioners counted fifty-six texts 
quoted in one sermon. What is worse, 
there is with him always arush in hot 
haste in the repetition of these texts 
as if they were of light importance 
compared with his own matter, and so 
rapid is the utterance of them, that 
you could fancy him a barrel-organ 
out of which sounds in imitation of 
the human voice were ground by the 
organ-blower behind the scenes. 
There are men who make their ser- 
mons from Simeon’s Skeletons, and 
they are skeletons still; and we ima- 
gine that an excess of concordance in 
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the composition of a sermon, instead 
of throwing light upon the subject, 
throws it into confusion; the man 
who expends all his diligence in col- 
lecting similar testimonies, may as 
well waste it in collecting similar 
sounds, and a mob of ideas in a ser- 
mon, however true each one sepa- 
rately, and valuable in its place, can 
scarcely be useful. When such a 
sermon is ended, it would be a perti 
nent question, and often perplexing— 
“ What was it about?” and if it was 
to be pnblished, “what title, or how 
many titles would it require?” Ifthe 
preacher have a text (and poor 
preachers always select the most 
difficult), let him expound it; if a 
doctrine, let himestablish and improve 
it; let there be the what, the why, 
and the what then; and let him, if he 
is wise, not load the memory of his 
hearers with words but with thoughts. 
Men should aim strenuously at good 
sense. That is the quality which 
everyone will appreciate; and with 
sound doctrine as the basis of all, 
they will not fail of that.testimony to 
the excellence of their labour of 
which the effect produced is the best 
criterion. 


“It is often very painful and inju- 
rious to the use of the Holy Scriptures 
to simple people, when by the exer- 
cise of an exuberant fancy, some men 
turn plain historical facts into riddles, 
as if the Bible were a book of conun- 
drums, and the business of the minis- 


try their solution. Weak-minded 
—— may applaud, and it is their 

emand which creates the supply ; but 
the serious and sensible will consider 
the Po whipping the Word into 
froth, and his wan to be vanity ; and 
the irreligious, who are more nume- 
rous than preachers suppose, go away 
imagining that there is no reality in a 
Christianity arrayed thus in a fancy 
dress. In destroying the simplicity, 
the preacher destroys also the efficacy 
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of his subject. It should satisfy good 
and wise men to the uttermost, how- 
ever richly endowed and gifted, to 
exercise themselves in the endless va- 
riety there is in the sacred writings 
themselves. Scope enough exists in 
the various truths which require to 
be illustrated and established, and in 
the great doctrines, consequences, and 
duties, in which all alike are con- 
cerned. 

Finally, we will profess, once again, 
that, however plainly we deal with 
these blemishes, which hinder the in- 
fluence we desire to see more and 
more extended, believing it beneficial, 
we bear nothing but the most heart 
good will to the institution on whic 
we have so freely expressed our opi- 
nion. We believe it is well that the 
press should keep itsfriendly eye upon 
the pulpit, and that its criticism, if it 
deals not with matters beyond its 
sphere, should be accepted as good 
and salutary. We presume not to 
suggest anything on matters of doc- 
trine, discipline, or spirituality, in 
these pages, while we entreat, not all, 
but that part of the clergy who still 
need our suggestions, that they speak 
to us, not as a caste, but as men to 
men, that we and all of us may under- 
stand when they speak—that they 
exhibit the effects of the erudition 
for which so many are eminent, avoid- 
ing its display—that there be more 
naturalness and more exposition in 
their teaching—that there be not a 
jostling crowd of thoughts, but some 
one, two, or three leading principles 
propounded and enforeed—that pre- 
paration be displayed, not in pedan- 
try, but in simplicity, and continuity, 
and in dealing home and directly with 
time, place, and people : that, in fine, 
they come before the silent and ex- 
pectant multitude with a story to tell, 
and so tell it that it may be carried 
away, remembered, and exert a prac- 
tical effect. 





SENSATION ! 


A SATIRE, 


Au! once the stream of English life would flow 

So humdrum, solemn, decent, and so slow ! 

Such were the days of all our moral sires, 

The ancient race of heavy, honest squires. 

Top boots, nankeens, the uniform they wore ; 

They slept the sermon through, and sometimes swore. 

Their manners simple, and their speech so coarse 

(To them how strange Rules nisi and Divorce) ! 
ow for this ancient type we look in vain, 

The sound old ale is turned to thin champagne. 

See how bursts forth the smoke-—the flame—the crash ! 

SENSATION comes ! the spasm and the flash ! 

Who can endure the mild decorous flow 

Of old romance, so moral, and so slow, 

Where model youth his model maiden weds, 

And the Pére Noble blesses both their heads ! 

Poor virtue, trailed through many a sickly leaf— 

The first a dose—the last a sweet relief. 

Serve us not Gaskell, M‘Intosh, or Ferrier, 

Such as may make us wise, but scarcely merrier. 

Insipid Burney—Edgeworth’s placid tales— 

So stored with dowdy prudes and moral males ; 

Such charming men, who blend both love and prayer, 

Who sigh and die like Redclyffe’s languid Heir. 

This diet fade can’t suit the general wish ; 

Sensation finds Cayenne to spice the dish, 

Sprinkles some lunacy, fierce oaths, mistrust, 

And peppers high, with murder or with lust, 

A stately woman, with a cold clear air, 

In staring mauve, and waves of yellow hair ; 

Sweet fallen bigamists, in lonely rooms, 

Who murder poachers, and who marry grooms— 

Lest idle tongues the frightful secret tell, 

They hide their husbands in convenient well ; 

Are tracked by lawyers, who so skilful grow, 

They “lead their circuits” in a year or so! 

Lay on the flaming tints so thick and broadly, 

Paint in, with oer brush, a Lady Audley. 

Soon will the book through ten editions fly, 

Great Mudie smiles, and eager thousands -* 

Melting such fierce ingredients in the pot— 

How feeble “‘ Makepeace,” Bulwer, Dickens, Scott ! 


If we must mix these horrors, or must feast 
On nightmare dishes, mixed with goblin yeast, 
Turn we to Dumas, that romancer brave, 
He has the art to blend the rope—the glaive. 
Magician skilful, who with happy knack, 
Compounds the shriek, the ambush, and the sack ; 
The hot pursuit, the fall from beetling rock, 
Duel a mort, the torture, and the block. 
E’en welcome Ainsworth, with his poisoned bowls, 
His well-daubed horrors, and his Soe and Ghouls, 
Whose gristly spectres from the Church-yard stalk, 
Whose gallant thieves ride all the way to York ; 


The Satirist 
mourneth over 


the good old Tory 
times. 


He contrasteth 
the slow-paced 
old Romances 
with the Novels 
of his own day. 


With Miss 
Yonge’s labours. 


With Lady 
Audley. 


The Satirist is 
facetious on the 
Plot of “ Lady 
Audley's Secret.” 


He raveth of 
Dumas the Elder. 


Of William 
Harrison 
Ainsworth. 
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O’erdrawn and rude, too hot and strong and coarse, 

Wet worked with skilful hand and nervous force. 

Ah, clumsy workmen ! and most awkward Fry ! 

Not ev’n with skill your stupid craft you ply! 

These stale ingredients, known to all the street, 

Were mixed before in many a penny sheet ; 

“ Heralds” and “Journals,” “Guides,” that are no guide, 
This stale device ad nauseam have tried ; 

And the grim tale of Ada, the Betrayed, 

Has scared the heart of many a servant maid. 


Down at that gaping Arch, along the Strand, He describeth » 
See how the huddled crowds all sweltering stand ! ene 
Flanked by a stalwart wife, the burly cit that is suspicious 


Pants through the press, and struggles for the pit. 
What female shrieks, what cries, and rended clothes, 
What British hustling, and what British oaths! 

A chilling notice scatters general gloom, 

The strugglers read there’s only “ Standing Room.” 
Adelphi revels in a glorious run— 

They tremble lest the piece have just begun : 
O’erflowing boxes, pit, and galleries— 

Heads upon heads in human Alps arise ! 

Ah;‘yes ! some garland fresh the lieges twine, 

New homage for their “ Williams, the Divine.” 


Our Avon Swan—the poet of all time ! a hsindated 
Dear to each British heart his tuneful chime: sarcastic rapture 
They battle fiercely with the Frenchman lean a 


Who dares to whisper Corneille or Racine. 

The Nation’s darling and its choice delight— 

Do they not rush to see him every night? 

Alas! he draws nor crowds, nor copious pelf, 

Immortal: Williams pines upon his shelf ! 

His solemn strains evoke the weary yawn, 

All London rushes to the Colleen Bawn. He girdeth at the 
No marvel that a tale so true and old, “Colleen Bawn.” 
Which gentle Griffin once so sweetly told, 

Should charm the crowd when dressed with scenic arts, 

And touch a chord in even Cockney-hearts. 

Still though they hearken as the red cloaked Eily 

Bewails her fate and ey woes so shyly, 

And though they grin while Miles the Irish rogue 

Scatters his bulls, his blunders, and his brogue : 

Still, ’tis not wit or nature draws the town, 

They wait to see the Juckless maiden drown ! 

Ah, longed for moment! mark, the Water Cave ! 

See on the brink NaCoppaleen the brave. 

How poorly seem the feats our sire’s have done— Also at the" Peeps 
Once—thirty nights was talked of as a run ; o’-Day.” 

But now three hundred nights they rush to see 

A lonely quarry and a bending tree ! 

The bridge cut down—the heroine distraught, 

The villain near—escape is vainly sought ! 

For heavenly help she prays—past human aid— 

Ah, die she must ! avert, avert, the spade ! 

When, see! the hero—light the darkness tinges— 

Descends the tree which bends by real hinges. 


Now to the “ Princess” and its gaudy scene ! The Satirist deals 
Hush ! hearken to the nasal chaunt of Kean : _—— tho 
Glide o’er the stage, twin brothers in their shirts, Brothers.” 


With gory dabs—stage token of their hurts. 
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But soon we weary of the shirted spectre, 

So welcome the aac Frenchman, Fechter ; Is severe upon the 
We ~— for years at Hamlet, crazy fellow ; —- 
Ah, happy thought ! just dye his wig bright yellow ! 

Fetch that new reading from the Frenchman’s larder, 

Bid him say “dis” and “dat” and “ my poor Fader.” 

Then shall a hundred nights reward his pain, 

The boxes fill, and Shakspeare rules again! 


Now when the week is gone, with all its toys, 


: , He playeth His- 
Still has the Sabbath left some comic joys, triomastix with 
When the frail saints and sinners of the age ne 
Devoutly hurry to their Sunday stage ; . 


And, trembling lest the comic show they lose, 
Crowd to the holy stalls and cram the pews. 
The greasy man of God bewails their sins, 

Fits on his pious collar and then grins! 

Fills all the sacred place with laughter loud, 
Lays down his rug, and tumbles for the crowd. 
Ah, sad degrading show! a white-tied clown— 
Joe Miller Priest—Paul Bedford in a gown ; 
Profanest jester that the world e’er saw— 
Engage him, Buckstone—he will surely draw. 


Now does the London world—the Cockney host, The last extrava- 
Run to the show to gape at Pepper’s Ghost ! ganza—Pepper's 
What stupid wonder as the spectres pass— chen. 

A feeble trick—an image on a glass ! 

Such Christmas toys have boyish hearts beguiled, 

A Magic Lantern must delight the child ! 

Nor must the Muse forget what sports allure— - 

Their low and witless slang—their “ Perfect Cure.” 

Two dancing clowns, now panting o’er and o’er, 

And as they pant, the Britons louder roar ! 

Yet is there found a feast, more piquant still, The Blondin 
Ten thousand Cockneys rush to Gipsy Hill— eat 
Ten thousand join in one excited stare, 

Ten thousand mouths are gaping at the air. 

Filled with delicious fear and fluttering hope, 

They watch a Frenchman capering on a rope ! 

A hungry gaze pursues his timid track, 

He frys an egg, or stumbles in a sack ! 

Some jaded soul, all blasé with the town, 

Quite longs to see the Juggler spinning down— 

Dashed to the earth, in spite of boasted craft, 

Sensation ne’er supplied so spiced a draught. 

So at the sham Alhambra, where he sees The Leotard 
The skilful gymnast spring from his trapéze, phreasy 
Fly through the air—along the fearful track, 

At every swoop he risks his lithesome back. 

But soon it thins—the trick begins to pall, 

Tis known that skill has made the danger small. 

So in the circus, Roman mobs were brought, 

Who howled applause when gladiators fought ; 

And thus our English crowds look cold and shy, 

Unless their mountebanks prepare to die ! 

Welcome this pleasing flutter and alarm, 

Who shall deny—'tis blood that gives the charm. 


See in the park the flock of damsels fair, 
With monstrous skirts o’erflowing many a chair, 
Belles, who through ball-rooms sweep, in glittering cars— 
A throng of matrons, dandies, and mammas. 


The “ Anonyma” 
curiosity. 
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Most charmin 
The Cad, the 


fusion ! 
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See the fool, the wit, 
eer, the Countess, and the Cit. 


Hark! from the walk a fluttering murmur steals, 
Quick tramp of hoof, the sound of whirling wheels ; 
See how the virgins fair and eager males 

Fly from their chairs, and boldly line the rails. 
“Sweet ponies ! darlings!” gentle voices cry— 

A flash— and see—Anonyma flits by ! 

O prim Forefathers! humdrum, and so staid, 

Most happy change! we call a spade, a spade! 

Our fearless dames now touch the cheek with paint, 
Talk of all sins, and still forbear to faint ; 

Sing us their strange songs, and boldly preach 

Of “ doves all soiled ”—or name “a damaged Peach.” 


Sweet innocents who fear no 


im Avatar, 
Who mourn the sorrows of a Traviata. 


The Traviata 
mania, 


Restrain the cold reproof, the sneer, the scoff, 
Redeemed by such a voice and such a cough. 

The Basso Doctor comes in haste to see, 

First fetches a deep note—then takes his fee. 

A sweet republic, where ‘tis all the same— 

Virtue and vice, or good, or doubtful fame. 

The frail one finds in shops a curious mate, 

And simpers slyly at the mitred Tait. 

Coarse “ Skittles” hangs beside a Spurgeon “ carte,” 
With stare, unblushing, makes the decent start. 


These are thy freaks, SENSATION! where they tend 
No modest eye can see—nor mark the end! 


SHAKSPEAREAN NOTES. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PORTRAIT. 


From the bust over his tomb in Strat- 
ford church, and the portrait attached 
to the first (1623)edition of his works, 
we gain doubtless the best idea of the 
face and head of Shakspeare. The 
head is extraordinarily high, its great 
dome gradually declining from the 
back to the forehead, which indi- 
cates a lofty and subtile distinctive 
power, in union with broad ima- 
ginative force ;—creative energy, and 
presiding principle—passionate sus- 
ceptibility controlled by intellectual 
potency. The eyes are large—capa- 
city for language; the nose penetrative 
and emotional; while the mouth in- 
dicates a power of what we may call 
sensationability —all which linea- 
ments represent the outward and 
visible form of a nature, an imagi- 
nation, and distinctive reason and 
judgment, constituted to give vitality 
and natural truth to the mental 
conceptions of personality. No other 
writer had so great a mpeiey for 
loving the themes which his imagi- 


nation onmn A great but tran- 
quil pride constantly impelled him to 
attain perfection in his delineations; 
and symmetrical and incomparable as 
were his gifts, we believe that, instead 
of crediting the statements of Hem- 
mige and Condél, “that he never 
blotted a line” —he frequently rewrote 
his scenes and reshaped his dramas, to 
satisfy the perfection he ambitioned. 
His business as an actor, too, advan- 
taged him in the composition of his 
dramas, as it gave his mind the habit 
of entering into individualities. His 
excellence lies in his truth, not to real 
but imaginative nature. As an in- 
stance, take Macbeth’s soliloquy be- 
fore committing the murder, “ When 
»ity like a naked new-born babe,”’ &c. 

he rude Scottish chieftain would 
never have had such ideas, it is Shaks- 
peare himself, who has thrown him- 
self into his position, and who, aban- 
doning his nature to his imagination, 
speaks. Shakspeare’s diction is asdif- 
ferent from that of all other writers as 
his works are superior. Where in any 
literature do we find such a shaping 
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power of imagination displayed in the 
natural language of passion and 
poetry? Much as has been written 
on Shakspeare, his genius has not as 
et received un adequate comment; 
arburton, Stephens, Malone, are 
merely verbal; Pope, Guizot, Ulrici, 
didactic critics. Schlegel led the way 
for Coleridge, Hazlit, an Lamb, and 
the latter three have, at least, entered 
sympathetically into the spirit of his 
genius; but, though they have irra- 
diated it here and there in flashes, 
an esthetical commentary, worthy of 
the greatest of poets, remains to be 
written. We are, indeed, only now 
getting into an atmosphere of true 
poetical criticism, illumined by the 
minds of Germany, who first thought 
it necessary to feel as well as see in ad- 
judicating upon a creative work. Vast 
as been the progress made between 
Johnson and Fogel. The remarks of 
the former on Shakspeare’s dramas 
are like the criticisms of an old crab- 
tree on a forest of cedars and oaks. 


HAMLET, 


Tue best way to comprehend the 
transcendent dramatic and poetic 
creative power of Shakspeare is to 
contrast his dramas with the sources 
from which, as a basis, they were 
constructed. In all cases the mate- 
rials—short narrative Italian novels, 
sparsely scattered with incident, and 
having no pretensions to the deli- 
neation of character—dry pages of 
chronicle, plain old ballads, Roman 
history, and such like, resembled the 
insignificant seed or acorn from which 
his genius, pregnant with the ex- 
haustless powers of nature, deve- 
lo some luxuriant and beau- 
tiful shrub or majestic tree. From 
each of such arid fragments a world 
of life has sprung into being, each 
of which may be truly said to be a 
miracle of mental power. Taken al- 
together, Shakspeare is the greatest of 
poets, uniting aud surpassing the gifts 
of all his forerunners and succeed- 
ents. But powerful as is the interest 
which he has given to his dramas, asa 
dramatic artist—exquisite the poetry, 
and exhaustless the ideas which are 
lavished among them—it is the uni- 
form truth to nature which they 
display, in the drawing and evolution 
of character, in scene and painting, 
which renders them unparalleled. 
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The characteristic equality of excel- 
lence and truth which his dramas 
exhibit has always appeared marvel- 
lous to the critics of Europe, con- 
trasting them with the creations of 
other poets, ancient and modern, 
and will, perhaps, ever continue so. 
Though daween, however, un- 
doubtedly possessed an understandin 
and imagination of wider reach an 
more perfect symmetry than any other 
mind which has appeared in litera- 
ture, was gifted with, the surpassing 
greatness to which we allude, seems 
to have arisen from the predominance 
of an abnormal sensitive system 
acting in unison with an intelligence 
so potent, harmonious, and even in 
its action, and which by enabling 
him to sympathise with calm undis- 
turbed intensity with all his ideas 
and conceptions, thus resulted in his 
giving unequalled natural truth to 
each. No other compositions of the 
human mind manifest so complete a 
balance between nature and spirit. 
Vain also is it to hope that any other 
poet, though equally gifted, could dare 
in the present state of civilization, to 
throw his imagination so thoroughly 
and nakedly into the depths of nature 
as Shakspeare has done. 

Shakspeare found the story on 
which he shaped the tragedy of 
“ Hamlet” in “ Saxo-Grammaticus,” 
and while confining himself to such 
details as were consistent with the 
unity and directness of the action, has 
adhered closer to chronicle in this 
than other plays derived from similar 
sources. “ Macbeth” and “ Hamlet” 
belong to the same order of drama. 
The introduction of a supernatural 
element—in the one of witches, in 
the other the ghost—while connected 
with, advance the plot, just as in 
the spiritual machinery the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the 
“Tempest” resemble each other. In 
“ Hamlet,” which abounds with 
incident more than any of Shaks- 
peare’s higher tragedies, the chief 
interest centres round the Prince, and 
arises from the peculiarity of his 
character, the influences which act 
upon him, and the position in which 
he is placed. In this being, who is 
altogether peculiar and unlike any 
other delineations in dramatic litera- 
ture, the imaginative and reflective 
tendencies so predominate, that, 
though surrounded by circumstances 
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of the most complicated horror, and 
stimulated by supernatural influence, 
each progressive incident merely 
brings orth his reflective power and 
plunges him into a soliloquy on the 
problems of existence—until the last 
scene. Such retardations of the action 
as are thus dependent on the nature 
of “ Hamlet” conform to the admis- 
sion of that variety of scene which 
constitutes one of the great charms 
of the drama, next to the interest 
arising from the character of the 
hero. In onesense, “‘ Hamlet” which 
was one of his earliest works, is 
Shakspeare ; the poet having filled his 
mind with the peculiar position in 
which the ideal “ Hamlet” was placed 
and acted on, let his nature and ima- 
gination flow together, and uncon- 
sciously conceived what he himself 
would have thought and done in such 
a situation. Hence the originality of 
the type of being which we find in 
the contemplative imaginative Dane. 
Other dramatists made their charac- 
ters speak merely what illustrates the 
story and tends to its dramatic con- 
summation ; Shakspeare, on the con- 
trary, in all his plays, but this espe- 
cially, makes them natural creatures, 
consistent with the ideal of their 
nature as it arose in his conception. 
But though intervalling their dis- 
course with those soliloquies in which 
he introduces the profoundest reflec- 
tion and wisdom, he never loses sight 
of the perspective result of the inci- 
dents and action. 

From the first scene to the last, an 
air of death hangs over this drama— 
cold, spectral—gloomy as a black 
Norwegian sky coldly illuminated by 
its icy crescent-moon. How dark, war- 
like, feudal and awful are the opening 
scenes on the midnight bastions of 
Elsinore when the sentinels are ex- 
pecting the ghost, of whose appear- 
ance Horatio speaks :— . 


“ When yon same star that nightward from 
the pole 
Had run its course to fill that point of 
heaven 
Where now it burns—Marcellus and 
myself— 
The bell then beating one”— 


What fine accessory touches are 
interspersed in the discourse of the 
speakers: such as the remark of 

oratio, which at once carries the 
imagination to the frozen Norland :— 


“Such was the very armour he had on 
When he th’ ambitious Norway com- 


bated ; 
So frowned he once, when, in an angry 


parle, 
He smote the sledded Pollack on the ice.” 


But in ghostly painting the address 
of Hamlet to the spectre is unrivalled 
in poetry :— 

“What may this mean, 

That - dead corse, again in complete 

stee 

Revisitest thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous.” 

The assumed madness of Hamlet 
(an incident which Shakspeare found 
in Grammaticus), is admirably man- 
aged, to give variety of scene, alter- 
nately _ and humorous, to the 
play. The latter chiefly in bringing 
out the absurd side of Polonius, a 
figure who unites the maxim-wisdom 
of age with the buffoonery of the cour- 
tier, who is tolerated for his length of 
office. Congreve, who was a diligent 
student of Shakspeare, has introduced 
this dramatic resumé into his “ Love 
for Love,” and through its means 
has given a chief interest to this—the 
best of his dry, brilliant comedies. 
The character of Ophelia represents 
oneof the purest and simplest typesof 
woman-nature in Shakspeare. Ham- 
let loves her, but the horror of the 
scene in which he finds himself placed, 
the supernatural commands he has re- 
ceived involving imperatively a des- 
tiny to revenge his father’s murder, 
acting upon his imagination, have 
made him careless of life ; hence his 
coarseness to Ophelia in the scene 
where he is watching the effect of the 
play upon the King. The madness 
of Ophelia, consequent upon Hamlet’s 
having killed her father, her songs, 
the Queen’s account of her drowning, 
her burial, are wonderfully asteek 
woful, and beautiful. The famous 
scene in the church-yard, between the 
clowns who are diggin her grave and 
Hamlet, in its powerful contrasts of 
vulgar badinage and elevated reflec- 
tion, is the most perfect instance in 
Shakspeare, or any other poet, of the 
union of the grotesque and sublime. 
Never were death and life, dust and 
spirit, brought into such awful juxta- 
position as in the soliloquy of Hamlet 
over the skull of the jester, Yorick— 
“Here hung those lips that I have 
kissed, I know not how oft. Where 
be your gibes now?’ In the scene 











with Osric, the court fop, we have a 
character of manners, his style of 
speaking—the neplusultraof frivolity 
andaffectation— is, doubtless, exagge- 
rated for effect; but there is some- 
times a sort of stiffness and stilted 
euphuism about the conversation of 
Shakspeare’s gentlemen, as in the 
chat of Posthumus Iachino, &c., at 
RomeinCymbeline. Theothersketch- 
figures, introduced to assist the plot 
and action of the drama, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, are more developed, 
and are representations of scholarly 
gentlemanhood so beautifully repre- 
sented by the amiable and faithful 
Horatio, the yidus Achates of the hero, 
who in his last moments resolves to 
die with him; “I am more of an 
antique Romanthana Dane,” &c. The 
last scene is overwhelmingly tragic, 
a wrathful destiny dealing retributive 
death on the guilty, involves the noble 
and innocent in the like catastrophe. 
and the pall falls on all the principal 

rsonages of the drama—leaving but 

oratio and a few side figures alive 
at the consummation. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” is a 
drama much less frequently acted, and 
more seldom read than many of Shak- 
speare’s other tragic masterpieces, 
founded on Roman annal. But though 
it is without the powerful interest 
which attaches to several of the cha- 
racters in “Julius Cesar,” and the 
scenes in which they appear, and 
lacks the noble symmetry and fine 
contrasts of “ Coriolanus,” it never- 
theless contains several superb scenes 
of imaginative nature. No poet has 
ever read history with so penetrating 
a power of creative vision as Shak- 
speare—no one ever so thoroughly 
diagnosed the real natureof its figures 
under the drapery thrown around 
them ; and thus, vitalized by his 
genius, we obtain a more complete 
conception of Julius and Antony, 
Brutus, Cassius, Octavius, &., than 
we could derive from any amount of 
study of Dion or Plutarch. The 
latter, for instance, details the events 
in which Antony acted, and retails 
several of his sayings, but in Shak- 

only have we placed before us 
the character of the Triumvir, in its 
martial gloriousness, its weakness, its 
bursts and transitions of grandeur 
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and inconstancy ; and in this drama 
alone do we find portrayed the real 
Octavius, with his cowardly nature 
and cold political intellect, who 
throughout offers so striking a con- 
trast in his action and language to 
Antony—who in one of those acces- 
sory touchesof reminiscence by which 
Shakspeare gives such completeness 
to his conceptions drawn from his- 
tory, says— 
“ He at Phillipi kept 

His sword even as a dancer, while I struck 

The leanand wrinkled Cassius, and ‘twas I 

That the mad Brutus ended.” 


The chief interest of this drama 
centres in the delineation of Cleo- 
patra—a most original and true ima- 
gination—in which Shakspeare has 
painted the majesty of an eastern 
queen, in union with the voluptuous- 
ness of a crowned courtesan, with her 
politike, her ungovernable rages, and 
her fluctuations of passionate incon- 
stancy, over which finally the love 
and majesty of her nature triumphs. 
The first lines which Antony and 
she utter, as is customary with Shak- 
speare, strike the key note of the 
drama :— 


Cleo.—If this be love indeed, tell me how 


much ? 

Ant.—There’s beggary in the love that can 
be reckoned. 

Cleo.—Ill set a bourne how far to be be- 
loved. 


Ant.—Then must thou needs find out new 
heavens, new earth, 


The scene between the Soothsayer 
and Charmian and Iras, while finely 
introduced as an accessory indication 
of the drift and destiny of the drama, 
is admirably true to nature, and is 
just such as might have occurred in 
the listless life of an Egyptian palace. 
One of the finest and most charac- 
teristic connected with Cleopatra, 
however, is that in which, during his 
absence in Rome, her mind reverts to 
Antony :— 

‘** He's speaking now 

Or murmuring, ‘ Where's my serpent of 

old Nile,’ 

For so he calls me, Now I feed myself 

With most delicious poison. Think of me 

That am with Phebus, amorous pinches 

black, 

And wrinkled deep in time. 

Sronted Cesar, 
When thou wast here above the earth, I 


Broad- 


was 
A morsel for a monarch, and great Pompey 
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Would stand and make his eyes grow in 
my brow. 

There would he anchor his aspect, and die, 

With looking, on his life.” 


Shakspeare here, indeed, is wrong 
as regards fact, it being the son of 
Pompey the Great who wasenamoured 
of Cleopatra. 

And after the messenger who has ar- 
rived from Antony fills her with joy, 
how womanish is her answer to Char- 
mian, when she praises Ceesar— 


Char.—Ah, the brave Cesar. 
Cleo,—Be choked with such another em- 
phasis— 

Say the brave Antony. 

Char.—The valiant Czsar. 

Cleo.—By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth 
Tf thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men, 


In another scene, what imaginative 
reality there is in the latter lines of 
the passage in which she is recalling 
the revel life they have led together— 


Cleo.— That time—O times-- 

I laughed him out of patience, and 
that night 

I laughed him into patience, and 
next morn, 

Ere the ninth hour, I drank him to 
his bed, 

Then put my tires and mantles on 
him, while 

I wore his sword Philippan. 


And how appropriately illustrative of 
the queenly beauty her address to 
the messenger, whom she will hardly 
let speak, through impatience— 


Cleo.—-Antony dead ? 
If thou say so, villain, thou killest 
thy mistress ; 
But well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold, 
and here 
My bluest veins to kiss. 


The scenein which Antony finds her 
tampered with by Thyreus, the envoy 
of Octavius, is a powerful and appro- 
priate piece of passion painting, in 
which rage on Antony's side, and 
finesse, founded on aknowledge of her 
influence over him, contend, until she 
restores him to himself and to love— 


Come 
Let’s have one other gaudy night. 
Call to me 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls 
once more; 
Let’s mock the midnight bell ! 


Ant. -- 
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Cleo.--It is my birth day ; 
I had thought to have held it poor, 
but since my lord is 
Antony again, I will be Cleopatra, 


In Troilus and Cressida there is a 
wonderful poetic passage, descriptive 
of expectant delight, which, however, 
is equalled as an utterance of rapture 
in the address of Antony to Cleo+ 
patra, when he is returning victorious 
from the battle—the gorgeous ani- 
mated burst of joyous emotion be- 
ginning — 
Ant.— Oh, thou day o’ the world, 
Chain mine armed neck, leap thou 

attire, and all 
Through proof of harness to this 

heart, and there 
Ride on the pants, triumphing, &. 


In the last scene, what melanchol 
queenly majesty is there in Cleopatra's 
address to an when about to apply 
the asp to her bosom—-to diea queen— 


Cleo.—Give me my robe, put on my crown; 
I have 
Immortal longings in me, 
more 
The juice of Egypt's 
moist this lip. ° 
Oh, eastern star! 
Peace, peace, 
Dost thou not see my baby at my 
breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep. 


Now no 


grape shall 


Char.-—- 
Cleo.— 


The air of voluptuousness which 
pervades the drama, like an air of 
music, reaches its sweetest close in 
her death. 

In the scene in which Octavius, 
Maceenas, Antony, &c., are revelling 
on board the galley at Messina, we see 
illustrated the character of Lepidus— 
the cypher in the triumvirate--whom 
Antony fools to the topof his drunken 
bent in his reply to his queries about 
the Ptolemies, pyramids, and croco- 
diles of the Nile— 


Lep.—What manner of thing is your cro- 
codile ? 

Ant.—It is shaped, sir, like itself, and it is 
as broad as it hath breadth, &c., 
—.s a4 . 

Lep.—-What colour is it? 

Ant.--Of its own colour too. 

Lep.--"Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant. --’Tis so; and the tears of it are wet... 


The little song which is sung at 
this revel is a perfect bacchanalian 
catch. It seems appropriately to end 
in a reel. i 








Wuewn shipwrecks occur, and the 
weighty and valuable portions of the 
cargo go down to the depths of the 
eea, the lighter and comparatively 
worthless articles float, and drift 
hither and thither till, perhaps, most 
of them reach land and are recovered. 
It is so with the literature of coun- 
tries—at least, such literature as has 
not been committed to writing, and 

reserved in libraries. The know- 
fedze of current events, and the re- 
collection of what ed half a cen- 
tury before, and the information re- 
ceived from fathers and grandfathers, 
are lost by degrees, till what was 
once certainty, or next to certainty, 
becomes a tradition. The tradition, 
if attended with unusual circum- 
stances, ends in a legend, in which 
state it is sure to possess a longer vi- 
tality. Very little would be known 
in our days of the last wars of our 
northern chiefs, nor even of the Jaco- 
bite battles and sieges, had not their 
memory been preserved in written 
accounts. Old people, now living, have 
some notion of the occurrences of ’98, 
as heard from their fathers or their 
fathers’ contemporaries. They may 
relate these to their children of 1863, 
but will fail, except in very few in- 
stances, to communicate any interest 
to the narrative ; and these, in their 
turn, will be unable or unwilling to 
mention to the young folk of 1900 
any more than a dim tradition of that 
terrible summer ; and if any further 
curiosity be, for a wonder, evinced by 
some few model boys or girls, they 
will be referred to the faded and dry 
outlines to be found in the narratives 
of Edward Hay, orthe Rev. J. Bentley 
Gordon, written soon after the event. 

Very different is the fate of pure 
fiction, or some ancient fact, coloured 
and enlarged, and invested with un- 
earthly properties, These retain their 
hold on the memory of generation 
after generation, especially if con- 
veyed in a poetic shape, and such 
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changes as they undergo are seldom 
of an important or radical character. 
Many romantic fictions have had their 
little fireside audiences, and their du- 
ration for shorter or longer seasons, 
and are now no more known than if 
they never existed; but they were 
either imitations of others known to 
be in possession of the general ear, or 
they were destitute of a strong hold 
on human aspirations and sympa- 
thies, or else, devoid of fancy—such 
an exercise of fancy, at least, as is 
under the control of sound judgment. 
Such as these seldom outlived a ge- 
neration. But see how buoyant the 
blithe and well appointed barques— 
* Puss in Boots,” “ Little Red iding 
Hood,” “ Whittington and his Cat,’ 
and other everlasting household 
stories, have ridden unharmed over 
the rough waves, and through the 
storms of man’s existence, since the 
infancy of time.* 

It would be an interestin 
ment, if some person -with the requi- 
site taste, and sufficient time and 
means, would traverse the length and 
breadth of England,in order to ascer- 
tain if the universal folk’s stories 
have passed altogether away from the 
minds of the populace, or which of 
them are still preserved. Circum- 
stances may occasion a dearth of 
these fireside recreations in this or 
that locality, but the telling and hear- 
ing of such creations of the imagina- 
tion and intellect seem a want inhe- 
rent in humanity ; and if entirely for- 
— or laid aside, something of a 

indred nature would be sure to re- 
place them. 

Readers of the University for 
the last two years cannot be supposed 
ignorant of the stories, common to all 
the Aryan nations, that are still to be 
heard at our Irish firesides, as well as 
those peculiar in some degree to peo- 
ple of Celtic blood, or using varieties 
of the Celtic language. veral of 
these latter have appeared, either 


experi- 





* It is probable that the inventors of our household stories had very little trouble in 
bringing them to completion ; but, still, each man must have been a born poet or romancer. 
The most learned, and studious, and imaginative man of our own or any other time, 
taking the persons of these dramas in hands, would, probably, tind it impossible to im- 
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separately or in collections, the most 
comprehensive being the volumes of 
the Ossianic Society, now in course of 
publication. The antiquity of some 
of these Fenian stories has been con- 
tested. The poems and tales in the 
first and second volumes are pub- 
lished from a collection made at Port- 
law, in Waterford, in 1780, by Lau- 
rence Foran, a schoolmaster. Those 
of the third volume, including the 
“ Flight of Grainne and Diarmaidh,” 
are from the same suurce, and a ma- 
nuscript of Martin Griffin of Kil- 
rush, in Clare, re-written, in 1842-3, 
from copies made in 1749. The 
fourth volume is made up from the 
same sources, and MSS. collected by 
Rev. Thomas Hill, of Cooreclure, in 
1812. Mr. O’Curry, as anxious for 
the litera glory of his country as 
man coul , acknowledged that 
there were only eleven genuine 
Ossianic poems in manuscripts earlier 
than the fifteenth century. So, from 
these circumstances, it might appear 
that the mutual objurgations of the 
Scotch and Irish antiquaries, conse- 
on on the faux pas of James 
acPherson, had much of a pot-and- 
kettle character about them. 


The Scottish literati not being able 
to number many ancient manuscripts 


in their branch of the Gaelic, and 
James MacPherson having taken the 
liberty to perpetrate a shameless for- 

ry, some hot and ill-tempered scho- 
ars on our side of the water, forget- 
ting the ties of blood and of kindred 
language, have nearly gone the length 
of saying that there were no ancient 
manuscript remains, or nearly none, 
to be found among the people speak- 
ing the Erse dialect of the Celtic, and, 
consequently, that the author of 
Fingal was altogether destitute of 
original materials from which to 
mould his two epics and his shorter 
prose poems. And now their literary 
antagonists beyond the Sea of Moyle* 
make the retort uncourteous. Refer- 
ring to the dates of the manuscripts 
used by the Ossianic Society (given 
above), they say :— 

“No information whatever is given as to 
the sources from whence these respectable 
collectors obtained their poems, They are 
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all posterior to the publication of ‘ Ossian’s 
Poems,’ by Macpherson, and so far as we 
are yet informed by the Irish editors, the 
Ossianic poems published by them, standin 
no better position in regard to their anti. 
quity or authenticity than those of Mac- 
pherson.”’*¢ 


Irish as we are, we can hardly pit 
the president and council of the Osai- 
anic Society for any annoyance they 
may have experienced from this tu 
quogue buffet. They had at their dis- 
posal the Z'ain Bo Cuailgne, the 
queen of Celtic stories, existing in a 
manuscript written before 1106 (Zhe 
Leabhar na Uidhre). They also had 
the Agallamh na Seanorach—(Dia- 
logues of the Sages), in the book of 
Lismore—fourteenth century. Yet 
they neglected these subjects which 
would leave no door open for cavil to 
enter at, and selected others, probably 
as ancient, but only to be found in 
MSS. of yesterday. They say, and 
probably with reason, that these po- 
— tales and poems already pub- 
ished, have been always in the peo- 
ple’s minds, and on their tongues, and 
that the manuscripts to which they 
were in succession intrusted, being in 
continual requisition at the winter's 
hearth, at the smith’s forge, or on 
summer evenings under the large tree 
overshadowing the bawnoge,. while 
read aloud to the crowd by school- 
master or rustic Seanachy—could not, 
from constant turning overand thumb- 
ing, last as long as if carefully laid by 
on a library shelf. The consequence 
was, that they were worn out in suc- 
cession, and frequent copies were 
made, mistakes creeping in, and an- 
cient forms of spelling gradually mo- 
dernized. 

A still stronger argument for the 
remote antiquity of these inartificial 
ant, is afforded by the publication 
of the book quoted in the last note. 
James M'‘Gregor, whose ancestral 
home was Tullichmullin (Bald, broad 
mound), in the neighbourhood of 
Glenlyon, was Dean of Lismore (great 
earthen fort), an island in Loch Linnhé, 
in Argyle, from 1514 to 1551. He 
employed part of his leisure time in 
copying into a quarto volume of 311 
pages, in the Roman current hand of 


* The waters adjoining the N.E. of Ireland. 
+ “The Dean of Lismore’s Book, a Collection of Gaelic Poetry of the 16th Century, 


edited and translated by Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan and Wm, F, Skene, Esq.” 
Introduction, page Lxii. 
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the time, a very motley collection— 
legends attributed to Oisin, dialogues 
between St. Patrick and himself, (the 
saint being here termed Patrick Mac 
Alpine, a corruption of Mac Calph- 
urn) ; his laments over the déad chiefs 
of the Feinné (Fianna) Eiriann ; eulo- 
ies on Irish kings and chiefs by Irish 
ards ; ditto on Highland chiefs, by 
Highland bards ; genealogies ; moral 
on religious poems ; aversion of the 
ill-cut mantle of the Arthurian Cycle ; 
and even asatire on women, by Geral 
Fitzgerald, fourth Earl of Desmond. 
These subjects, all in the Gaelic dia- 
lect of the Highlands, are varied by 
measurements of Noah’s Ark, Chro- 
nicles in Latin, the ages of the world, 
also in Latin ; the blind bard O’Daly’s 
advice to Chiefs ; a dialogue between 
Dougal and his wether ; aphorisms ; 
remarks, in Scotch, on the three peril- 
ous days in each season ; lists of the 
Scottish kings ; astronomical notes ; 
and lines on Alexander the Great.* 
The uncial letters used in Irish 
manuscripts and printed books were, 
in the say ages of Christianity, gene- 
ral among the converted nations of 
Europe, and may be still met with in 
Anglo-Saxon works. They were a 
debased variety of the Roman type, 
introduced by St. Patrick and the 
other missionaries. The Dean did not 
make use of this peculiar letter. He 
filled his book with the ordinary cur- 
sive hand of his day, and used a pho- 
netic variety of orthography. In the 
Gaelic language, the consonants at 
the beginning of words are subject to 
a change in pronunciation, occasioned 
by the termination of the preceding 
word, or used to distinguish the 
cases of nouns. This change in the 
sound is denoted by the prefixing of 
another consonant. And if the letter 
affected is not the first one of the 
word, a dot is placed over it, thus 
giving it the aspiration. Instead of 
this system, the Dean, in place of the 
eclipsed letter and its prefix, placed 
the one that expressed the sound 
really uttered, according to the pro- 
nunciation of his country at that day. 
Thus, for 
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“Innis duinn a Phadruig an onoir is leiun; 

Am bheil neamh coh-aighear aig maithibh 
Feinn Eirinn ?” 

as a careful and skilful scribe would 

have written his lines, he put down— 


“ Innis downe a phadrik nonor a leyvin 
A wil neewa gi hayre ag mathew fane 
eyrrin” 


The sense being — 


“Tell us, O Patrick, what honour is ours; 
Do the Feinné of Ireland now dwell 
in heaven?” 


The editors of this curiousand valu- 
able work, however willing they may 
be to claim Fionn, and his warriors 
and bards, for the glens and hills of 
West Scotland, have faithfully given 
the sense of all the passages connect- 
ing their wild existence with Irish lo- 
calities, and thus have confirmed the 
genuineness and antiquity of the tales 
and poems in the Dublin collection. 
In many cases the pieces of this ga- 
thering are only represented in a frag- 
mentary form in the Dean’s book, and 
in one instance, passages from four of 
the Irish poems are dove-tailed so as 
to form one of the Highland ones. 
Many of the pieces begin as in those 
preserved here, with a dialogue be- 
tween St. Patrick and Oisin, in which 
the querulous bard sorely tries the 
patience of the saint. The third piece 
records a hunting on Sleeve-na-mon 
(Sliabh na m-Bhan fian, Hill of the 
fair women), in which the bravery of 
the chiefs is thus extolled— 

“There was no Fian amongst us all 
Without his fine, soft, flaxen shirt 
Without his under-coat of soft substance, 
Without his mail-coat of brightest steel.” 


At page 20,t there is a poem the 
same in substance as the Battle of 
Knoc an Air, in fourth volume of 
the Ossianic Transactions. The falls 
of Essaroe (Fall of Red Hugh), near 
Ballyshannon, being mentioned, the 
editor thinks it must refer to the Fall 
of Essaroy, in Lochaber, especially as 
the name was not given to the cas- 
cade on the Erne for many years after 
the death of Oisin, circa 300 a.D. 
But if ever that bard enjoyed exist- 


* There being in existence such a volume as the “ Book of Lismore” (mentioned in a 
former paper in the University), discovered in the castle of that name in Waterford, and 
also an Irish dignitary of the Church, deriving his title from the territory ruled by the 
same castle, many readers have been led into mistakes on the subject of the work now 
under notice. 

+ It would have been convenient to readers, if the learned editors had taken the trouble 
to furnish titles to the several poems. 
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ence, and sang his extravagant songs, 
his successors of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, or earlier, would be 
careful to mention tie waterfall near 
our western coast by the name it bore 
in their day. Mr. Skene himself has 
furnished an additional reason why 
the cascade of Red Hugh could not 
be the one in Lochaber, as it is fifteen 
miles from the sea, and in the poem 
~ your to the ocean is plainly im- 
ied. 

The death of Diarmaidh the Brown, 
by the boar of Ben Gulbin, in Sligo, 
related in the third volume of the 
Ossianic Transactions, is given in the 
Dean’s book as sung by Allan Mac 
Rorie, a Highland bard ; the hill on 
which the green-cropped pig destroyed 
him bearing the same name, but lying 
in Perthshire. Mr. Skene concludes 
from this, and the circumstance of 
several hills, and glens, and streams 
in the Highlands being pointed out as 
the scenes of Fenian adventure, that 
“Scotland possessed Fenian legends 
and Ossianic poetry, derived from an 
independent source, and a Fenian 
topography equally genuine” with that 
of Ireland. We are sure that if our 
esteemed Seanachie considers the mat- 
ter attentively, he will see the impro- 
bability of two neighbouring peoples, 
who used the same language and 
were originally of the same stock, in- 
venting, independently of each other, 
legends of the same character, filled 
with heroes of the same names, and 
dispositions, and relationship to each 
other, and these same heroes furnished 
with two sets of scenery, bearing iden- 
tical names in both countries. It 
would be a strictly analogous case if 
the Dublins, and Londons, and Rich- 
monds, and Bostonsof the New World, 
were named by the founders without 
memory of, or reference to, the lov- 
ingly remembered localities of the 
same names in England and Ireland. 
No; there was but one set of mythi- 
cal heroes, which the Scots of Eirinn 
and Alba equally reverenced and 
cherished ; and we, the little descen- 
dants of the brave old races, cannot 
afford to have them weakened and 
divided. In the half-English county 
of Wexford, near Mount Leinster, 
there is a hill called Cullach Diar- 
maid (Diarmaid’s boar), yet no Wex- 
fordian claimsthe hero with the beauty 
spot as a fellow-countryman, or pre- 
tends that he met his death on that 
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ridge. If the great Mac Callum Mohr, 
of Argyle, and Mac Dermot, Prince 
of Coolavin, in Sligo, contend for the 
honour of being the descendant of the 
Brown Diarmaid, they may do so with 
our entire consent. 

The same Allan Mac Rorie follows 
with an account of the battle of 
Gavra, in Meath, and the death of 
Osgur, son of Oisin, in the same fight. 
He and the author of a poem on the 
same subject, in Vol. I. of Ossianic 
Transactions (see UNIVERSITY for 
November last), appear to have copied 
some older poem, as the images and 
expressions in many parts of the com- 
position are identical. 

One of the most interesting of the 
poems (some parts evidently defec- 
tive), attributed to Caoilté Mac Ronan, 
relates his own adventures in an 
attempt to rescue his chief, Fionn, 
from the hands of Cormac, King of 
Ireland. To effect this, he was obliged 
to bring to Teamhor a couple of all 
the different animals in Ireland, eg., 


“Two otters from the Boyne; 
Two wild ducks from Lough Sheelin ; 
Two crows from Slieve Guillin ; 
Two gulls from the strand of Lough Lee; 
Two cormorants from Dublin ; 
Two grey mice from Limerick.” 


But to see full justice done to this 
curious subject, embracing the Fauna 
of ancient ireland, let the inquisitive 
refer to a paper in this Magazine for 
March, 1854, with notes by Dr. Wilde, 
and translation by the lamented Eu- 
gene Curry. 

It is not easy to form a clear idea 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Lauchlan, in his part of 
the joint work. The Dean, as we have 
explained, wrote down the pieces in a 
style as strange to the eyes of a Gaelic 
scholar, as a volume of the Fonetic 
Nuz to a reader of Macaulay’s En- 
sland; and to make the matter worse 

ne was not even consistent in his 
strange orthography. 

Then the tae were in many 
places much injured, the ink nearly 
obliterated, and the handwriting most 
difficult to decipher. He has given 
on the left-hand page an exact 
of the Dean’s labours, in its w 
spelling and no ence wy on the 
right-hand page the subject in correct 
and ssalened Gaelic orthography ; and 
in another part of the volume a nearly 
literal translation; but we — 
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preferred finding no attempt at all at 
rhythm in this department. 

There was no attempt whatever on 
the part of the brave old Dean, who 
we hope (for reasons given in the in- 
troduction), was not in priest’s orders, 
to remove the action of any legend 
from its natural place in the old 
country, or to disfigure the names of 
the localities. Almhain, Fionn’s pa- 
lace in Kildare, Ben Hedur (Howth), 
Dundalgin (Dundalk), figure in per- 
fect freedom, and the translator and 
the editor act in the same honourable 
and scrupulous spirit. 

However, Mr. Skene has not held 
the scales in which the literary merits 
of the two kindred families are 
weighed, as steadily as a good Chris- 
tian scholar ought. He says that it 
is part of Irish history that, after the 
battle of Gavra, fought in the end of 
the third century, and in which Osgur 
and most of the Feinné were slain, 
Oisin and Caoilté survived to the 
middle of the fifth, and held con- 
ferences with St. Patrick. Now of 
all the Ossianic heroes, one only, 
Fionn Mac Cumhail, is mentioned by 
any Irish historian of credit; and, as 
respects him, the notice is restricted 
to his era, his rank, and the date of 
his death, 285. Oisin, Osgur, Caoilté, 
Diarmaid, and Goll, are in all like- 
lihood, creatures of the imagination 
of Christian poets and romancers. 
In order to provide machinery for the 
commencement of their legends, they 
represented Oisin as having been car- 
ried to the Celtic Elysium under the 
Atlantic, immediately after the fatal 
fight of Gavra, and kept there till the 
arrival of St. Patrick in 432. And all 
this trouble was incurred, that the 
saint and he might be set a-talking,* 
with the result of his losing his tem- 
per at finding the old heroes under- 
valued by the peaceful man of the 
Books and Psalter. Then the prudent 
saint, in order to restore him to good- 
humour, would request him to relate 
some exploits of the Fenians in such 
or such a locality. He would com- 
ply, and having worked himself into 
a state of fanatical ecstasy, and come 
to the end of his story, would all at 
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once become conscious of his present 
desolation, and end the conference 
with a wild burst of lamentation. 

Tighernach, a monk of the twelfth 
century, who has left us a chronicle 
as trustworthy and as dry as an alma- 
nac, informs us that all accounts of 
Irish matters previous to the reign of 
Cimbaoth, in the seventh century 
(B.C.), were unworthy of credit. We 
certainly prefer his guidance in the 
examination of true and false chroni- 
cles of days comparatively near his 
time to that of Mr. Skene, when he 
observes that, “prior to the year 463, 
the Irish have, strictly speaking, no 
chronological history. 

Let us return to our manuscript. 
Mr. Skene is unable to tell how it was 
preserved till some time in last cen- 
tury, when it came into the possession 
of the Highland Society of London. 
This body presented it to the High- 
land Society of Scotland, and it is now 
safe in the Advocate’s library. 

Consequent on the excitement 
caused by the publication of MacPher- 
son’s Ossian, in 1762 and 1763, col- 
lections began to be made of Erse 
poems and stories. Duncan Kennedy, 
a schoolmaster, made his gatherings 
in 1778, 1780, from oral recitation ; 
and Dr. Smith published his Sean 
Dana (old poems) in 1787. Through 
Mr. Skene’s exertions, several manu- 
scripts in the possession of the High- 
land Society, and private persons, 
have been given up to the custody of 
the Advocates, whose library now 
guards them to the number of sixty- 
five. 

We cannot better close this sketch 
than by referring to the causes of the 
close aftinity between the Irish and 
Highlanders. Our early chroniclers 
relate that a party of Picts, under the 
command of Cathluan, (hence Cale- 
donia), finding Erinn in their way 
from Greece, thence migrated to 
Alban-land, taking several Irish 
(Scotic rather) ladies with them as 
wives, and entering into strict alli- 
ance with their new relations by mar- 
riage. This occurred several hundred 
years before the dawn of undoubted 
history in Europe, and may be true, 


* In one of these unedifying discussions the saint declared (for a good purpose, no 
doubt), that the wing of the smallest midge could not buzz in Heaven without the know- 


ledge of God. 


“Very different,” said the crooked disciple, “‘ was it in Almhain; a thou- 


sand men might enter in the day, eat, drink, and depart, and yet Fionn take not the 


slightest notice.” 
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or the reverse ; but it is as certain as 
most other historical facts that Donal 
and Fergus, two Irish princes, esta- 
blished a colony in the West High- 
lands, in the early part of the sixth 
century, which colony lived on govd 
terms with their eastern and northern 
neighbours, the Picts or Cruithne, 
and that St. Colum Cillé preached 
to these last-named people, and 
established his monks at Iona, in 
the middle of the same century. 
Soon after, the colony under the 
rule of Aidan, declared themselves 
independent. of the Scotic king at 
Tara. Venerable Bede, in 731, found 
these Albanian Scots, and the Cruithne 
or Picts, separate, though friendly, 
peoples, using dialects of the Celtic 
tongue; but differences afterwards 
arose, and from the middle of the 
ninth century, no trace of the Picts 
or their speech was to be found north 
of the Cheviots. They were either 
diffused among their neighbours, or 
migrated through Cumberland into 
Wales and Cornwall. 

Somarled, son of Gillabride, chief 
of Orial (Louth, Armagh, and Mo- 
naghan), and son-in-law of Olave the 
Red, Norwegian King of Man, as- 
sumed the style and title of Lord of 
the Isles in the twelfth century, and 


THE RING 
THE PLAIN OF SARDIS. 


Ir is a splendid Asiatic summer noon. 
Goldenly from the deep azure zenith 
glows the sun over Lydia. To the 
north, dominating the plain, the city 
of Sardis, with its citadels, palace, 
and temples, glitters whitely on the 
crests of Mount Tmolus, whose decli- 
vities, draped in vineyards, descend 
in outlines of indolent majesty to the 
borders of the broad river Pactolus, 
which winds sinuous and bright 
across the plain to the south—at one 
turn mirroring the blue air, at another 
breaking into a hundred prismatic 
lights—like some mighty and superb 
serpent stretched in repose along the 
land, and reflecting its colours as it 
breathes in sleep. ‘lo the east extend 
a range of gray mountains, whose 
jagged peaks and pinnacles of silver 
and snow serrate the remote horizon; 
while here and there to the south 
appears some steep mountain town, 
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his successors held sway over the 
west of Scotland till the end of the 
fifteenth. This will account for the 
old bonds between Scotia major and 
Scotia minor being drawn still closer, 
and for the number of Irish bards— 
O’Dalys and others—entertained at 
Dunstaffnage, Inverary, and other 
western strongholds, during this lon 
period, and the vitality of the ol 
stories and poems that originated in 
the native country of these minstrels. 
It is to be hoped that the soreness 
which for a century has subsisted be- 
tween the literati of Ireland and Scot- 
land may be heard of no more, and 
that each will rather rejoice in the 
literary treasures brought into light 
by the other from time to time, than 
seek to deprive them of the honour 
which fairly belongs to the discovery. 

We can devote but scant space, 
this month, to the subject, interesting 
as it is to the archeologists of the 
empire ; but we hope to return to 
our pleasant task. Tf German phi- 
lologists evince so deep an interest 
in everything connected with, pro- 
bably, the earliest (living) language 
in Europe, we, among whom it is still 
partially spoken, should be very far 
trom feeling or exhibiting indifference 
on the subject. 


OF GYGES. 


with long flights of steps cut in the 
ravines from base to summit, ranges 
of rock tombs honeycombing its gra- 
nite sides, and benched amphitheatres 


fronting eastward. East and west of 
the river expands the rich plain—here 
undulating into dells, amid whose 
dark green groves of walnut and myr- 
tle, white villages, with their soadin 
pillared houses and flat roofs (which 
formed the model of the Greek 
temple) gleam slunbrously in the af- 
fluent sunlight; here spreading away 
in leagues of pasture—in fields car- 
petted with cistus, crocus, and ane- 
mone, amid which many flocks feed, 
scattered in long drifts across the 
peaceful levels, dotted with their 
clustering pens, and intervalled at 
wide distances by some magnificent 
plane tree and large-leaved oak, whose 
yatriarchal trunk and gnarled boughs 
toon assumed gigantic proportions 
amid the suns and rains of centuries. 
Scarce a sound breaks through the 
"es 
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sunny silence of this pastoral region 
—scarce a movement of life is seen 
during the drowsy noon-day hour ; 
the lizards lie hid in the leaves,—the 
tortoise basks on the river sand, and 
it is only at long intervals that the 
ear of the lazy shepherd thrills with 
the notes of the woodpeckers in some 
cluster of wild pear or juniper trees ; 
or that, gazing towards the misty 
northern distance, with its horizon of 
wooded and snowy hills, he sees some 
long trains of camels and caravans 
slowly threading the mountain road 
from Babylon or Persia, and winding 
through the heavy heat towards the 
turretted gates of Sardis. 

Among the shepherds of the King’s 
flocks there is a youth named Gyges 
—a gay Lydian, well known among 
his comrades for his daring and ad- 
venturous disposition, and amid the 
maidens of the hamlets for the art 
which he displays on the reedand flute 
during festal evenings, when many 
a group beat the ground in the joyous 
and voluptuous dances for which the 
region is celebrated. Like the rest, 
he has been slumbering during the 
noon—while the chameleon near 
changed in colour like a bubble, while 
the long lines of locusts crossed the 
sky—reposed in the hollow of a great 
plane tree near the river, in the cool 
shadow of its thick verdurous dome, 
through which as he sleeps the mov- 
ing sun piercing in goldenstars gleams 
on a dark face of strange beauty, on a 
high brow shaded with longebon locks, 
and a finely-moulded frame of great 
strength and activity. His costume 
differs from that of his fellows, rudely 
garbed in sheepskin ; for it is made 
of the hide of a lion, which he had 
slain, tastefully formed, and bordered 
with cloth, red as blood. At times, 
as he sleeps, a dream passing through 
his mind evokes strange shades and 
expressions on his face, shadowed by 
the leaves of the great snake plant, 
which twines round the sides of the 
tree; and occasionally he extends his 
arm with an ambitious movement, as 
though grasping some invisible object 
of his imagination. 

The meditative life led by this 
young shepherd had developed a 
tendency to thought; but though 
he was merely noted among the 
villagers for excelling in the simple 
accomplishments of a herd, he was 
himself conscious of possessing an 
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innate mysterious power, which gave 
intensity to an originally strong per- 
sonality, and which as time passed 
and reflection deepened, had slowly 
shaped a character differing widely 
from that of his comrades—a charac- 
ter dominated by vague aspirations, 
and an instinctive love of power. The 
occasion on which he became con- 
scious of this innate influence was as 
follows :—Once at a village festival 
in which he and the Lydian girl, his 
partner, had won the prize in a danc- 
ing contest, they had wandered into 
an adjoining wood; the girl was 
heated with the exercise, and Gyges, 
who was fanning her face with a fold 
of his lion-skin, was suddenly sur- 
prised at finding her drop into a deep 
sleep. At first, believing she was 
feigning, he paid little regard to the 
circumstance ; but presently became 
alarmed, when he found that despite 
his calling on her to arouse herself, 
she still remained insensible. After 
a period, he bethought him of utter- 
ing a charm, which, according to cus- 
tom, was accompanied with a waving 
of the hands before the face; and pre- 
sently, when he had fanned her fore- 
head with his robe, she awakened. It 
appeared to Gyges, however, that the 
trance into which the village maiden 
was thrown must have resulted in 
some invisible influence of his genius ; 
andas subsequent trials were followed 
by the same consequences he became 
aware of possessing a mysterious 
power, the consequences of which 
strongly influenced his nature and 
mind. Some time after this an event 
occurred which marked him among 
his fellow-men to a peculiar destiny. 

As the sun began to decline from 
its burning height a few figures were 
seen moving across the plain: women 
bearing to some shepherds their re- 
past of bread and fruit, followed by 
girls with water vases on their heads ; 
then the herds, who, having despatch- 
ed their rural dinner under the trees, 
stretching in the flowery herbage, 
amid which the lambs were playing, 
began to wile the remaining day 
with their long flutes and reeds, evok- 
ing pastoral songs of love and tradi- 
tional legends of the region, as cus- 
tomary on those long-drawn summer 
days. 

At length, as evening came on, a 
singular change appeared in the sky. 
Although the sun was nearing the 
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western mountains, instead of the re- 
freshing breeze which usually breathed 
from their summits, the heat of the 
air continued oppressive; a vapour, 
first red and then grown lurid, rising 
from the horizon, rapidly covered the 
sky, in which a dead calm reigned. 
Presently a tumult of black clouds 
rose in the west, deluging the orb of 
the sun in blackness, and advancing 
across the firmament, which, though 
grown sudden dark, was at moments 
pervaded by a strange and ominous 
light. The shepherds, struck with 
sudden consternation at those unac- 
customed appearances, had already 
began, some to collect their flocks, 
some to hurry to the neighbouring 
villages, when thunder at a great 
elevation rolled overhead,—at the 
same instant the earth trembled ; 
and an unusual feeling of awe struck 
the hearts of all living things, as they 
recognised this sombre sympathy be- 
tween the heights of the sky and the 
depths of the world ; for it seemed as 
though the gods were signalling the 
hour of its destruction. Then a few 
great drops of rain fell, the prelude of 
thick eins and the plain began to 
heave like a storm-convulsed ocean. 
Awed by the terrors with which 
he was surrounded, Gyges, like the 
other shepherds, had forsaken his 
flocks, and aided by a wild glare 
which began to pervade the sky, hur- 
ried as rapidly as he was able toward 
the village near which his cottage 
stood—a village which lay at the op- 
a side of the nearest mountain. 
requently the earth-shock caused 
him to pause, tottering and uncertain 
whether the next moment the ground 
might not open at his feet and engulf 
him. At length, after about an hour 
had passed, he reached the ravine 
through which his way lay. Here, how- 
ever, the dangers thickened : masses of 
crumbling debris and stones began 
to descend the sides of the mountains, 
which, trembling to their foundation, 
seemed threatening ever and anon to 
topple over and bury him beneath 
their stupendous rocks and precipices. 
At every step death seemed present. 
Already he had advanced half-way 
through the steep glen, and in an in- 
terval of calm, hurried with desperate 
haste forward in the light of a level 
streak of cloud which hung over the 
adjacent valley ; when suddenly the 
ground heaved with a tremendous 
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convulsion, and as with a despairing 
shriek he looked upward, he saw the 
two sides of the ravine meeting over- 
head in an awesome roof, which shut 
out the sky. The next instant, 
stricken down and stunned, he sunk 
into unconsciousness. 

How long heremained buried in this 
dread stupor, he knew not; when, how- 
ever, hissensesreturned, he found him- 
self in a vast cavern, as it seemed, and 
in utter darkness. Around him dead 
silence reigned; but as he sprang to 
his feet and listened, he presentl 
became conscious of a distant sound, - 
as that of a torrent rushing throygh 
some gloomy channel, and presently 
he began to feel his way with fearful 
and cautious steps toward the place 
from which the watery noise issued, 
animated by a hope that by-following 
its course he could possibly find an 
exit into the world of day. 

He had not advanced far when a 
gleam of hope broke on him; the 
sound of the water grew nearer, after 
a little he observed the reflection of 
a star on its surface, and looking up 
beheld—oh, joyful sight!—a blue 
space of sky glimmering through the 
distant cavern’s mouth, and illumin- 
ating the rock-strewn path leading in 
that direction. 

It was at this moment, while his 
heart throbbed tumultuously under 
the revulsion of feeling arising from 
the terrors he had passed and the cer- 
tainty of safety and life, thatadvancing 
along the path which skirted the tor- 
rent, he came to a point where, turn- 
ing to the right, another branch of the 
cavern extended. Pausing for a space 
at its entrance, and gazing into ita 
gloomy arcade, he was surprised to 
perceive a distant light, which, as he 
approached, shed an illumination along 
the walls and floor, faint indeed, but 
sufficient to guide him securely to the 
point whence it emanated. 

But a few moments elapsed before 
he found himself in a small chamber 
which appeared to have been hewn 
out of the rock ; and a shudder passed 
through him as the light of a lamp, 
streaming from the low roof, fell on 
a gigantic figure, naked and white as 
snow, which lay on a colossal altar of 
black marble, reposed in an eternal 


sleep. 
When the first sensation of super- 


stitious awe and wonder inspired by 
this sight had passed, Gyges closely 
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éxamined this singular body, which 
seemed as indestructible as the rocks 
amid which it had been for ages en- 
tombed ; and recollecting a tradition 
familiar in the country, of a race of 
giants who inhabited it before man, 
and whose kings—so said the legend 
—were buried in the midst of their 
treasures, he presently began to exa- 
mine the chamber with an excited 
hope of discovering coffers of gold and 
easkets of jewels. Nothing of the 
sort, however, appeared, nor did the 
rude stone floor or the walls, which 
were excavated from the solid rock, 
exhibit any trace of concealed recess 
or lower opening; and struck with 
@ sudden apprehension lest some 
earthquake shook might recur, and 
enclose him for ever in this gloomy 
penetralia of the mountain, he was 
about to make a hasty departure, 
when glancing at the body, he per- 
ceived on the little finger of the right 
hand which covered the heart of the 
colossal corpse,—a ring. Inspecting 
this mortuary ornament, he found it 
was a simple circle of green stone, 
and when after a pause of hesitation, 
arising from the fear lest some super- 


natural event might occur should he 
touch the sleeping mystery, he ap- 

roached and removed it from the 

and, he found, as the light of the 
lamp fell upon it, that it neither con- 
tained any precious setting or any tra- 
cery, Save one curious hieroglyphic on 


the seal. Valueless as it appeared, he 
nevertheless resolved to preserve it 
as a memento of an adventure so won- 
derful; and placing it on his finger, 
after a hurried glance at the motion- 
less giant, he hastened back through 
the passage, and after clambering over 
the rocks along the torrent side, was 
finally fortunate enough to reach the 
cavern mouth, and emerge with beat- 
ing heart once more beneath the sky, 
which was already brightening east- 
ward with the level fires of the dawn 
clouds. 

The earthquake of the preceding 
night had left little trace of its ac- 
tion, except in the mountain ravine, 
across which two great peaks had 
fallen, © The adjoining plain appeared 
as heretofore, and even the village 
in which he dwelt, had suffered but 
slightly. Gyges reached his cottage, 
uel after conversing with his neigh- 
bours on the common terrors they 
had experienced (for, strange to say, 
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some mysterious and irresistible im- 
pulse by which he felt himself con- 
trolled, prevented him narrating his 
marvellous adventure), he set out 
again toward the plain occupied by 
his flocks. On, however, reaching 
the part of the mountain from which 
he had escaped from the awful sub- 
terranean world within, another won- 
der awaited him, a vast mass of earth 
and rock had meanwhile become de- 
tached from the mountain side, cov- 
ering some hundred feet deep the 
mouth of the cavern. 

A moon had rounded and died after 
this dread event and singular adven- 
ture, and the terror created by the 
earthquake had well-nigh subsided, 
when a Lydian festival took place in 
one of the neighbouring villages, at 
which Gyges, as usual, attended. The 
hamlet stood on the skirt of a rich 
aired woodland in a golden sunset 
valley, and here the gayest shepherd 
youths and loveliest maidens of the 
plain, crowned and garlanded, after 
passing some hours in jubilant dances 
—dances performed with wine cups in 
their hands, which were laughingly 
drained, now as a measure came to a 
termination and refilled as another 
commenced — the musicians seated 
under the trees accompanying them 
with lyre and flute ; when the rising 
of the moon heralded the hour for 
feasting and song. 

As usual the feast was held in the 
village temple, a small wooden-pillar- 
ed building, which was decked with 
leaves and flowers for the occasion, 
and illuminated with pine torches. 
Ranged round the central board, the 
joyous folk had passed the hours 
with love-making, minstrelsy and 
story-telling ; and it was already mid- 
night, when a girl, into whose ear 
Gyges had been whispering some pas- 
toral compliment, gaily gesticulating 
the while, suddenly caught his hand, 
and after inspecting the mysterious 
ring which he chanced to wear on 
this evening, inquired why he pre- 
ferred an ornament of rude stone in- 
stead of gold, such as his comrades 
sported on festive occasions. 

Gyges said he had carved it him- 
self from a piece of stone he had 
found some time before on the moun- 
tain side; and the eyes of several of 
the revellers were bent toward then, 
as the girl turned it round his finger, 
examining the seal and the mark with 
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which it was traced,—when suddenly 
he was surprised to hear several per- 
sons exclaim in astonished voices— 

“ Where is Gyyes ?” 

“ Here,” he answered, laughing. 

“Where?” cried the feasters, in 
tones of greater wonder. 

“ What humour has taken you my 
friends?” he inquired, in grave amaze. 
“ Have you lost your reason ?” 

At this moment all rose. 

“ Did you see him depart ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“ Or you ?-—or you ?” 

SHa" 

Gyges.—“ What madness has seized 
you }” 

All.—“ Whence comes that voice ?” 

Gyges.—“ From me, Gyges. Surely 
you have lost your sight, or some ma- 
gic influence possesses you. I, Gyges, 
am here—here where I sit.” 

All.—“ This is miraculous ; some 
demon has charmed him or us. Save 
us, great Pan, from the speils of genii 
and witches—save us,’—-and they 
then threw themselves prostrate un 
the ground. 

At this instant something caused 
Gyges to search for the ring on his 
finger, and in so doing he found the 


art which bore the hieroglyphic had 
een turned inward, and by an invol- 
untary movement he turned it out- 
ward, as he had been accustomed 
heretofore to wear it. 
Upon this, all gazing on him, cried, 


“Behold him! behold him! Alas, 
wretched Gyges, you are under the 
influence of magic.” 

Then, perceiving that this marvel 
resulted from change of position in 
the ring, he turned the seal inward 
and outward repeatedly, and as he 
did so found, from the faces of the 
assembly, that he became alternate- 
ly invisible and visible to mortal 
eyes; and while the revellers fled 
terrified from the temple, filled with 
wondrous sensation, he also, finding 
himself alone, presently departed 
across the plain. 

On reaching his cottage, Gyges 
threw himself on his couch, but for 
several hours sleep escaped him, 
while his mind, thronged with ima- 
ginations vast and various—of powers 
and pleasures, of good and evil ;- and 
the first streak of dawn already di- 
vided earth and sky with a fringe of 
fire, when, intoxicated with his trea- 
sure, and fearful lest he should lose 
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it while unconscious, still grasping it 
tightly, he sunk into slumber. 


ELEUSIS. 


Arter the event just described, Gyges 
became an object of the profoundest 
awe among the simple, superstitious 
rural folk, amid whom he lived, who 
regarding him as the victim of some 
magical spell, avoided encountering 
him, muttering counter-charms when 
such occasions occurred. Intelli- 
gence of the singular gift of enchant- 
ment which he was supposed to pos-, 
sess reaching the ears of Candules, 
King of Sardis, the latter demanded his 
presence in the palace, and though 
overwhelmed with amaze when Gyges 
displayed his power of becoming 
alternately visible and invisible, he 
presently bethought him, finding the 
shepherd a man of aspiring character 
and endowed with a keen intelligence, 
of rendering him instrumental in 
forwarding the policy of the throne. 
In a word, having bestowed upon him 
a considerable sum, and given him an 
appropriate train of attendants, he 
despatched him as an envoy to the 
King of Armenia, who was then medi- 
tating a descent upon Lydia, with 
instructions to inform himself of the 
mouarch’s designs, and communicate 
with his sovereign. This mission 
Gyges, so gifted, performed to perfec- 
tion, having acquainted himself with 
the most secret projects of the hostile 
monarch. Upon his return to Sardis, 
Candulesloaded him with wealth, and 
would have made him his chief minis- 
ter, but that the adventurous, am- 
bitious character which Gyges had 
gained for the possession of his mira- 
culous ring rendered such offers, for the 
time, nugatory. Shortly after, there- 
fore, being desirous of consulting the 
oracle at Delphi, with the king’s per- 
mission Gyges set sail for Greece, 
where lie arrived, as it happened, in 
the autumnal months, signalized by 
the opening ceremonies of initiationat 
the temple of Eleusis. 

The thin crescent of the moon hung 
low in the solemn azure of the mid- 
night sky, when Gyges entered the 
vast temple of Eleusis. Two days 
were passed in taking part in the 
processions of the goddess and the 
wrefatory rites of initiation, and at 
length came the third, when the 
neophite was to undergo the superior 
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trials of air, fire, and water, to be per- 
mitted to enter the mysterious cham- 
ber where the passions of life were 
imaged and its destiny unfolded ; and, 
lastly, to be afforded a vision of the 
realms of Elysium and the gloomy 
regions of the dead. 
he awful lights and darkness, the 
mysterious voices and music, which 
filled the air during his contemplation 
of the wondrously managed drama of 
existence and destiny, were indeed well 
calculated, by affecting the imayina- 
tion, to prepare it for the culminating 
terrors and splendours of the final 
scenes of initiation ; and, despite the 
profound insight which his magical 
power had given him into the motives 
and machinery of general life, it was 
not without a feeling of fear that he 
followed the hierophant to the cham- 
ber, from which he was to descend 
into the regions of subterranean «lark- 
ness. Seated, as it seemed, in a 
winged chariot, he felt himself 
descending, for upwards of an hour, 
into the depths of the earth, in silence 
and profound gloom. Arrived at the 
bottom of the gulf, a longarcade, dimly 
illuminated, opened ; and as he ad- 
vanced he was joined by the hiero- 
phant, who, leading him through a 
gloomy cavern, to what seemed the 
summit of a precipice, shrouded in 
gloom, waved his wand and announced 
the vision of the Land of the Dead. 
Advancing with cautious footsteps 
through the impenetrable gloom of 
this narrow subterranean path, the 
hierophant, who held hishand, caused 
him to pause at a certain point, a few 
feet in advance of which the moun- 
tain’s side precipitously descended. 
Looking beneath, Gyges perceived an 
immense plain, which stretched away 
to a dark horizon, crossed by a level 
streak, dimly gleaming, like a distant 
sea. Across this vast region longtrains 
of shadows were seen passing from 
a ravine between two remote, stupen- 
dous mountains, like drifts of dark 
clouds, towards a mighty city, whose 
huge black towers, palaces of judg- 
ment, and hails of atonement, piled 
in colossal majesty, dominated the 
region, while fires, fierce and cruel, 
glared from the inner chambers and 
pinnacles, which ascended until they 
were lost in, and mingled with, the 
firmamental dome of impenetrable 
shadow. From the gigantic portal 
of one great structure in the centre of 
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this city, through which an awful 
Figure was seen, seated ona throne, a 
glare of level light fell on a black 
river flowing round the walls and far 
across the plain; and as it illuminated 
the faces of the endless army of sha- 
dowsadvancing,Gyges perceived, that, 
although they bore an unusual aspect 
of terrorand regret, their countenances 
as they approached nearer the burn- 
ing throne of the judgment hall, bore 
amid endless variety, an expression of 
all the varied passions of humanity. 
As one mighty multitude swept 
across the river and gathered in silent 
and gloomy circles beneath the throne, 
occupied by the presiding figure, a 
sound, as of thunder, which had 
ceaselessly muttered through the dark 
cavernous clouds of the upper firma- 
ment, suddenly broke above the city, 
terroring in peals of such concentrated 
wrath and vengeance, that for the 
time its deep foundations shook and 
the infernal heaven seemed threaten- 
ing its overthrow and ruin. Then 
Gyges saw the shadows, one by one, 
called to judgment ; as each passed, 
the lightning eyes of the potent minis- 
ter becoming fixed on their hearts, 
—read in a swift and single glance 
the history of their lives on earth, 
and adjudicated their destiny. On 
either side of the throne the hosts of 
the blessed and the doomed were seen 
to form, and as the judge signalled 
his attending powers each were hur- 
ried away,—the one heralded by a 
music whose happy strains seemed to 
a in vibrations of joy, towards a 
wright region beyond theshining sea ;— 


the other by soul-terrifying thunders, 
which, raging over and following the 
dark hosts of despair, seemed to roll 
to some remote realm in the depths 
of the subterranean infinite, where, 
beyond the oe cataracts of Phlege- 


thon, darkened the land of eternal 
punishment, of everlasting sorrow, and 
despair. 

Suddenly, a thick cloud possessing 
the region terminated the vision. 
Presently a light, as that of day, broke 
upon a new world, and series of new 
scenes, and Gyges beheld, passing in 
succession before him, the history of 
the gods and the mighty heroes, their 
offspring. First, from the chaotic 
tumult of the yet commingled heaven 
and earth, a group of giant forms, 
rude as the rock, yet crowned with 
a celestial brightness, were seen to 
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arise, and preside over the prospect of 
mountains and seas,assuming distinct- 
ness, and of a clearing firmament, 
with its glittering stars ; then a vision 
of a green and fruitful region, inha- 
bited by a happy race, who dwelt in 
plains filled with flocks and yellow 
with corn, and in remote cities on the 
mountain summits, where Saturn 
reigned. Then the age of peace and 
plenty gave way to a scene of war 
and devastation; armies of giants 
were seen advancing under a flaming 
sun, from the wild fastnesses of the 
earth, and contending with heaven 
itself, until overwhelmed with the 
thunders of a warlike king. These, 
and many other scenes, from time to 
time, arose before the vision of the 
neophyte; and hours passed while he 
gazed attentively on the history of the 
world from the age of the gods until 
that of the war of Troy. 

When, after the above series of 
visions had passed, the hierophant 
left Gyges alone, as customary, to 
permit the impression of the awful 
world of death to work upon the 
imagination, the latter rendering him- 
self invisible began, having procured a 
torch, to examine the place in which 
he was. It was not without laughter 
he discovered, that he had been gazing 
through a series of magnifying glasses 
on a number of puppets moved by 
machinery in an underground cham- 
ber, and that the awful drama which 
had so affected his fancy and emo- 
tions was the result of a toy. 

After visiting Eleusis, and consult- 
ing several of the most famous oracles, 
whose mysteries, like those of the 
holy town, vanished under his exami- 
nation, Gyges passed several years in 
travelling from city to city, and 
through the various nations of the 
earth, Greek and barbarian. Im- 
mense, during this interval, was the 
experience which he gained of the 
nature of races and humanity in its 
manifold phases, from the palace of 
the monarch to the hut of the savage. 
Gifted with invisibility, all varieties of 
life, the inmost secrets of the heart 
became known to him, and he alter- 
nately drained the cup of pleasure 
and revelled in the exercise of almost 
unlimited power. Unharmed, he es- 
caped every ee recklessly he 
revelled in every delight ; and whje 
his nature, moulded by the exercise 
of supreme dominion over mortal souls 
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wherever he wandered, assumed a 
demoniacal cast, he already conceived 
himself to have attained to the being 
of a god. 

After ranging the earth from the 
regions of civilization to those still 
enveloped in the cloud of fable—from 
the flaming skies of the tropic to the 
snows of Scythia—from the gardens 
of the Hesperides, in the shadow of 
Atlas, whose terrors and beauties 
sunk into commonplace, disenchanted 
by observation, to the fabled realm of 
phantoms in the ignorant, deserted 
realms of cloud and snow—now hur- 
tying through the seas, and along the 
western shores, amid races scarcely 
less savage than the wild animals 
with whom they lived in common— 
through the lairs of monstrous forms 
in the remote fastnesses of creation 
giants of the ocean, the earth, the air 
—and now revelling among the most 
luxuriant of the world, in the cedared 
halls of Nineveh and Babylon—Gyges 
eventually returned to Lydia. Then, 
as laden with riches, and attended by 
a numerous train of slaves, he entered 
the gates of Sardis, sated with plea- 
sure and experience, one desire only 
remained in his haughty and arrogant 
soul—that of reigning. 

Received with the highest honours 
and the supremest pomp by King 
Candules, who, rejoicing at his return, 
and conceiving that he could utilize 
in the furtherance of his policy the 
mysterious gift possessed by his guest, 
Gyges, already began to entertain the 
most ambitious dreams of empire. He 
took up his residence in a palace al- 
lotted him, and by lavishing largess 
and gifts amid the nobles of the court 
and the people, well-nigh outshone 
the monarch in magnificence. 

Among other gifts bestowed by 
Gyges on the king was a beautiful 
slave, named Paipha, whom he had 
purchased for a vast sum in one of 
the Ionian cities, where, on her ar- 
rival from those northern mountains 
lying between the great inland seas, 
where her race—said to be the hand- 
somest among the people of the 
earth—had their habitation, she had 
been educated by the cunningest mas- 
ters and mistresses in music, dancing, 
and such like arts, as ministered to 
the luxury of Asiatic palaces. Sud- 
denly, enchanted with the charms and 
— of this lovely odalisque, Can- 

ules appeared to forget his projects 
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of power ; he days and nights 
in revel, and, for the time, the festal 
garland, the cithara, and wine-cup, 
rather than the sceptre, became the 
symbol of his majesty. From this 
dream, however, he might have 
shortly reawakened, but for the jea- 
lousy with which his Queen, Nyssea— 
who was a daughter of the oldest and 
most potent line of Persian kings—re- 
garded the changed demeanour of the 
monarch, the loss of his heart which 
she had won by her beauty, while she 
added possessions to his throne, and 
the degrading indolence in which Can- 
dules, once renowned as a warrior— 
now turned out an effeminate sybarite, 
—was plunged. Presently, however, 
as time rolled on, and increased the 
King’s indifference to his consort, who 
never entered his presence—indeed sel- 
dom beheld him, except when accum- 
panied by Paipha, he descended to 
the gilded barge, for moonlit revel on 
the bosom of the bright river—the jea- 
lousy with which Queen Nyssea had 
been smitten became inflamed into 
revengful rage, and this passion soon 
led to events whose thread was woven 
in the darkest and most tragic loom 
of destiny. 

Simultaneously with the success of 
the plans which Gyges had thus laid 
for the attainment of sovereignty, his 
intimacy with the Queen (who at first 
regarded him with fear and antipathy, 
as the chief cause of the alteration of 
conduct manifested towards her by 
Candules) increased ; nor during the 
now frequent interviews which oc- 
curred between them in a palace 
plunged in riot, did he lose the op- 
portunity of working on the darker 
passions of her being, and seeking, by 
attracting her confidence, to establish 
himself in her heart, thus unworthily 
abandoned bythe King. Nyssea, how- 
ever, whose tact equalled her beauty, 
possessed a character, strong, ambi- 
tious, revengeful. The furies of out- 
raged affection and dignity, reigning 
sleeplessly in her soul, sternly 
guarded its doors against the admis- 
sion of a second passion, except under 
such conditions as would render its 
inspirer the instrument of her designs. 
A number of feelings, some fixed, 
some fluctuating, agitated her breast 
—hatred of Paipha, hatred and con- 
temptof the king, antipathy of Gyges, 
alternating with a softer emotion ; 
but the latter, despite his attractive 
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person and even supernatural gifts, 
found that neither could he touch the 
heart of the Queen or accomplish his 
ambitious purposes without acquies- 
cence in the demands of her imperious 
will, whose direction he was at little 
loss to discover. 


THE PALACE TERRACE, 


Ir is evening: a magnificent sunset 
flaming along the west, and tingeing 
with fire the palace of Sardis, glows 
goldenly on the fountains and arbours 
scattered along its lofty-terraced gar- 
dens, from which, for many a league, 
the rich surrounding country can be 
seen, with its plains, mountains, 
rivers, and woods, mingling in a su- 
perb panorama. The only figures 
which appear in this luxurious resort 
are Gyges and the Queen ; and as they 
pace to-and-fro, wrapped in conyerse, 
the light flames on her angry fore- 
head and on the strong, dark, myste- 
rious eyes and daring face of her 
companion. Presently a train of 
horsemen are seen approaching the 
palace gate, surrounding a chariot in 
which a female figure reclines, under 
a silken canopy. The queen averts her 
face, on which centres an expression 
of mingled rage and disdain. 

As suddenly they pause beneath the 
colossal statue of a giant king, which 
throws its shadow along the terrace, 
a dark cloud crossing the sun swiftly 
broods over the sky,—a peal of thun- 
der, startles the echoes of the moun- 
tains,— a gloom falls on the gardens 
and palace. 

Gyges—The King returns from 
hunting. How passes he the night ? 

Nyssea.—As usual, in sottish revel 
with this wretched slave. Ah, Gyges, 
hadst thou ambition, thou mightest 
be king. 

Gyges.—And share thy throne ? 

Nyssea.—Ay. 

A pause. | 

Gyges.—Thou knowest the passage 
leading from my palace to the pri- 
vate chambers of the king ; of late 
the entrance door-from that side I 
have ever found locked. You under- 
stand ? 

Nyssea.—At midnight, when he 
is asleep, I will open the southern 
portal ; then, invisibly, thou canst 
enter, and——— the morning finds thee 
off the Lydian throne. 

Gyges.—So ; let’s pass the interval 
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with feast and music; beautiful 
Queen, thy word wields my will. 
[Zhunder. They enter the palace.) 


THE KING’S CHAMBER, 


Ir is midnight, and the clear full 
moon looks from the blue Asian sky 
— the. palace of King Candules, 
all whose inmates are at rest—all 
whose splendid halls are wrapped in 
breathless silence. The King, wearied 
with the hunt, in which he had passed 
the day, and lulled by the wine of the 
banquet, which had crowned the 
night, and who has been for some 
hours buried in repose, reclines on his 
couch, in a chamber through whose 
open marble casement the warm 
moonlight streams, illuming his dark 
bearded countenance and bare breast, 
from which, in amovementof slumber, 
the purple coverlid has been thrown 
back. His pillow is sprinkled with 
opiate blossoms, several of which lie 
strewn on the rich tesselated floor, 
which is scattered with flowers, and 
silken robes, and golden ornaments, 
wine vases, and weapons. On one 
side of the still bright window lies a 
great heap of roses, whose perfume 
mingles with that of the odoriferous 
trees embowering the garden terraces 
beneath, as the gentleair breathes into 
the still room, bearing the almost in- 
audible sound of a fountain, whose 
drizzly sprays’seem languishing to rest, 
as though they, too, were influenced by 
the pervading presence of the mid- 
night spirit of repose. So perfect is 
the bright calm in the royal chamber, 
that even the flutter of a rose-leaf 
can be heard ; and the only object 
therein which gives evidence of move- 
ment and life is a beautiful tame 
snake, which, stretched in an indolent 
emerald coil along the snowy marble, 
gorged with feasting on a heap of 
fruit, now and then sidles its crested 
head playfully among the perfumed 
clusters of nectarines, grapes, and me- 
lons. 

The midnight star has just dipped 
beneath the silvered roof of the west- 
ern woods, and a single breath of 
awaking wind has for an instant un- 
dulated the silken tapestries, when a 
female figure, with dark hair floating 
over her disarrayed robe, and wild 
and earnest watchful eyes, steals 
stealthily with bare feet along a pas- 
sage, and reaching the open portal, 
pauses a moment; then glancing, as 
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she holds her breath, at the royal 
sleeper, crosses towards a door at the 
opposite side of the chamber, and 
withdrawing a key from her bosom, 
and inserting it into the wards with 
fearful caution, opens it noiselessly. 
A little, and with another glance atthe 
couch, she crosses the chamber, silent 
as a cloud, and hastily vanishes. It is 
the Queen. 

There is a pause of some minutes ; 
and, lo! at the same door through 
which the royal lady entered, beauti- 
ful Paipha appearing, silently ad- 
vances, with upraised arms wound 
languidly over her head, and half- 
closed eyes, as though just awakened 
from slumber. Approaching the 
couch, she bends for a space over the 
king, in an attitude partly expressive 
of awe and of voluptuous indolence, 
the clear beams lighting in an amo- 
rous hallow the graces of her white- 
robed form, whose flood of ebon 
tresses, half veiling the nude bosom, 
descend almost to thesmall, bare, blue- 
veined feet. Presently, scarce breath- 
ing, lest she should disturb the sleeper, 
she advances to the open casement, 
and throwing herself on the heap of 
roses, gazes dreamily, now at the 
tranquil moonlight scene without—- 
the languid-leaved trees, which, bend- 
ing, seem to embrace like lovers—the 
long, bright river breaking into dia- 
mond dances, as it curves round some 
promontory of, woodland or verdure, 
and floating in its radiant sleep to- 
wards the mountains and the dawn;— 
and now turning, gazes with careless 
curiosity on the splendid-hued viper, 
which, rolling aside the fruit, and 
nearing her with stealthy stillness, 
erects its bright-eyed head, eager to 
be petted, and rests its shining scales 
in her hand. 

Thus occupied, but a short space 
had elapsed when Paipha is suddenly 
aroused by a low noise, like that of 
footsteps entering the door beside 
her, and a sound of some one breath- 
ing deeply, passing her. Startled, she 
listens acutely—glancing round the 
chamber, and unable to perceive any 
figure, or to recognise any cause for 
the mysterious sounds she had just 
heard, has already satisfied herself that 
it was but a fancy or the wind—when, 
turning her eyes in the direction: of 
the King’s couch, her amazement is 
re-awakened at beholding a light, 
which, glimmering keenly as:a-prism 
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of steel in the moonbeam, seems 
hovering round the royal sleeper. 
Scarcely a moment has elapsed, when, 
still gazing towards it with wonder 
and fearful earnestness, she sees it 
raised for a second—then swiftly de- 
scending; then, just as excited by 
superstitious fear, she is about to ut- 
ter a cry, she hears a smothered groan 
swooning dolorously from the couch, 
and rushing in terror towards the 
King, beholds—oh, horror! that stab- 
bed to the heart, and weltering in 
his blood, he is dying. 

Suddenly, her shrieks ringing 
through the palace, arouse its sleep- 
ing inmates, and presently a throng 
of men and women hurry into the 
chamber, followed by the Queen, who, 
first throwing herself on the body of 
the expiring monarch, and uttering 
exclamations of well-simulated dis- 
traction and sorrow, suddenly points 
to Paipha, whom several have al- 
ready seized, denouncing her as the 
assassin. Pale, and shuddering with 
terror, the concubine, in broken sobs, 
narrates the mysterious and terrible 
appearance which she had witnessed; 
but incredulity is stamped upon every 
face ; and, overwhelmed with a sense 
that she is regarded as the murderer 
of her royal paramour, losing con- 
sciousness, she sinks into the arms of 
her furious guards. ‘“Wretch,” cries 
the Queen, seizing her by the hair, 
“what torture can he adequate to 
thy crime?” then, flinging her from 
her, with furious gesture—‘ Away !” 
she cries, “hurry her to prison— would 
she could die a thousand deaths— 
away !” 

BATTLE. 

HAVING thus gained possession of the 
throne, Gyges inaugurated his reign 
by giving the inhabitants of Sardis 
and the other Lydian cities a series 
of banquets, unparalleled in magnifi- 
cence ; and while the people, dazzled 
by the treasures he scattered among 
them with lavish hand, occupied with 
never-ending games and amusements, 
and intoxicated with ceaseless revel, 
appeared to lose for the time the 
feeling of superstitious awe and terror 
with which they had long regarded 
him—for therumour of the mysterious 
wer he possessed had flown to the 
urthest limits of the land—a terror 
loomily augmented by the strange 
eath of Candules, and the sudden 
ascent of Gyges to the throne—de- 
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claring war against the King of Baby- 
lon, he assembled his armies, and 
surrounded by his cavalry, headed by 
his satraps, marched in martial array 
eastward towards the great Mesopo- 
tamian plain. 

After a triumphal progress through 
the neighbouring states, his army were 
already approaching the frontier of 
Armenia, then a dependency of the 
great Babylonian empire, when its 

ing advanced to vive the usurper 
battle. It was a bright, but tempes- 
tuous morning when the combat 
took place—on a level plain, be- 
neath a range of steep mountains, 
and skirted by the sunny stormy sea. 
Long hours the combat raged, during 
which the earth trembled beneath 
the furious shocks of phalanxed horse- 
men, contending with sword and 
spear—of solid squares of footmen, 
struggling hand to hand—while from 
the heights the bowmen on either 
side darkened the air with clouds of 
arrows. Overhead throughout the 
day the thunder pealed along the 
mountain crests, and the convulsed 
sea, heaving its mighty billows, 
roared in sympathetic unison with the 
war. Yet louder than the thunder or 
ocean rose the noise of battle, the 
shock of armour, the ringing of wea- 
pons, the hissing of missiles, the cries 
of the captains, and clamour of the 
hosts encountering. Gyges at early 
dawn had been seen accoutring in 
his tent, where his armourers had 
been bidden to close the rivets of a 
mighty suit of Chalybean steel which 
he had carried with him from a foreign 
land ; but after the fight commenced 
he had disappeared, and was believed 
to be watching the combat from an 
eminence. About the time his war- 
riors had lost sight of him ; however, 
an unaccountable panic took place in 
the region of the plain where the war 
raged most furiously, where the Arme- 
nian monarch, encompassed by his 
bravest, and mounted on a moving 
throne, surveyed the war. From time 
to time one of his captains fell, pierced 
with a deadly wound, cries of trea- 
chery ever and anon rose from the 
lines of his body-guard, amid which 
a thrill of mysterious awe passed at 
finding the hand of an invisible death 
among them, when suddenly they 
heard the king, who sat alone and 
supreme in his royal chair, utter a 
piercing shriek, and saw him next 
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moment topple, an ensanguined corpse, 
on the earth. 

When the intelligence of this event 
sped, rumour-winged, through the 
battle, the army of Gyges seemed to 
have acquired a new courage, and 
advancing with a mighty shout, they 
began to drive the Armenian hosts 
before them and into the sea ; but at 
this moment a storm of trumpets 
sounded in the rear, and glancing in 
that direction, they beheld the army 
of Babylon, battalion on battalion, 
horseand foot, advancing innumerable 
from the plain, which they covered 
with their glittering lines, even to the 
remote horizon. The sun was begin- 
ning to descend, like a globe of blood, 
into the wild sea, as sudden consterna- 
tion seized them at finding themselves 
—a fiery, but forlorn column of war— 
closed in by the outnumbering enemy. 
In swift and furious never-ending 
masses the Babylonians advanced, 
impregnably multitudinous, annihilat- 
ing resistance ; like a forest uprooted 
and overwhelmed by a tempest, the 
army of Gyges, now collecting for a 
moment in despairing companies, now 
flying from one raging wall of spears 
to another, fell swift and hopelessly— 
death swallowed phalanx after pha- 
lanx ; and as the sun, reddening the 
shadowing waters, cast its last ray on 
the blood-deluged battle-plain, a cry 
of victory echoing from the conquering 
hosts-across the plain, and mingling 
with that which rung triumphing 
through the mountain ravines, already 
dark with night, proclaimed that the 
power of the Toles was no more. 

It was already midnight, as the 
moon, rounding toward the south, 
cast its beam into the mouth of a 
mountain cavern, some miles from the 
plain of battle ; while the light, peer- 
ing into its gloomy penetralia, fell on 
a heap of leaves, amid which some- 
thing like a brand glittered—a stony 
stillness pervaded the place. 

Suddenly, a figure, like a shadow, 
appeared at the entrance, loomin 
indistinctly against the low, roun 
moon—one hand was pointed to its 
heart; on its awful brow rested 
something like the phantom of a 
diadem ; and a voice, low and awful 
as the wind that breathes from 
hades, murmured, “ Arise, Gyges, 
and listen to thy doom!” 

As these accents swooned away, 
the leaves rustled with a sound as 
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though some one had moved them, 
turning in dreamful slumber. Then, 
though no figure appeared, a Voice, 
imperious-toned, exclaimed, ‘‘ Can- 
dules ! why troublest thou my rest? 
What infernal god has sent thee, 
phantom, to mock at my overthrow 
—to reproach me with thy death ?” 
Then, as though its invisible figure 
advancing confronted the spectre, 
the same voice cried in louder ac- 
cents, “ Away,shadow! mortal though 
I be, I fear thee not; while I live on 
earth the destinies have gifted me 
with superhuman power ; and should 
death, which I doubt, be my lot, the 
spirit to which, when here, thou hast 
succumbed shall fear nor thee nor 
any phantom presence in hades !” 

There was a pause, during which 
the dead silence of the cavern was 
broken by a faint, sullen sound, as of 
that of drops of blood falling on the 
stone. 

Then the voice of the immovable 
shadow resumed, in tones so deep 
and awful that the dark air trem- 
bled— 

“Thy power, audacious mortal, 
shall depart from thee. Where love 
has reigned, hatred shall hold do- 
minion. Already thy armies are over- 
thrown—already thy people are in 
revolt; hopeless, and grown weaker 
than a child, despair shall swiftly 
claim thee, and hurry thee, amid the 
flames of Sardis, to thy doom !” 

After an interval, the voice of 
Gyges murmured—“ It is gone; this 
phantom of Candules—yet am I 
awake? And may not what seem- 
ed a moment since have been but a 
dream—a vision shaped by this dis- 
aster-stricken mind? Yes,it must beso. 
The land is silent ; the night is clear ; 
already dawn streaks the east. I 
will again to sleep, for with the day 
I must journey to Lydia. Avaunt, 
phantasms of the darkness! Why 
should I fear the voice of a dream, 
prophesying horror--of a dream— 
the wandering thought of a battle- 
shook brain? No more! Courage, 
Gyges! thou shalt live and reign. 


DESTINY. 


THE rumour of the overthrow and 
extinction of the army of Gyges had 
passed rapid as the wind across the 
countries between Armenia and 
Lydia ; and, as on his way thither, 
entering unseen the palaces of the 
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different powers, he found that his 
defeat had not only broken the al- 
liances which they heretofore main- 
tained with his kingdom, but that, 
influenced by Babylonian emissaries, 
they were already assuming an at- 
titude of menace toward his throne. 
He hastened, fast as the fieetest 
steeds could bear him, to Sardis. 

It was noon when he approached 
the city ; and, quitting his horse in 
an adjacent wood, entered the gates 
invisibly, and hurried to the palace. 
Then it was, as he passed from street 
to street, that, for the first time, his 
daring soul, hitherto inaccessible to 
fear, became a prey to gloomy ap- 
prehensions; and that, recalling the 
doomful announcement of Candule’s 
murdered ghost, his haughty re- 
liance in his power and destiny began 
to waver, for it was evident that 
the entire population had grown dis- 
affected to his authority: clamour 
filled the streets; the faces of each 
group that he passed were dashed 
with discontent and darkened by 
hatred; and on all sides angered 
voices were heard raging against the 
usurper and tyrant, and demanding — 
some his banishment, many his death. 

As he approached the Queen’s 
apartments, a Persian satrap, whose 
fierce face was illuminated with an 
expression of triumph, passed him, 
and was presently heard giving orders 
to a body of soldiers drawn up ina 
courtyard beneath, to guard the gates 
of the city, and seize Gyges, should 
he attempt to enter. It was clear 
that treason was already busy in the 
heart of the palace. Forthwith ren- 
dering himself visible, Gygesadvanced 
into the chamber of the Queen, who 
no sooner beheld him, than in a burst 
of well-simulated sorrow, she flung 
herself into his arms, and alternately 
rejoiced at his arrival and bedewed 
the ground with tears, while she 
lamented the disaster which had be- 
fallen. his army, and the spirit of 
revolt which the people had exhibited 
in his absence. Penetrating her 
thoughts, and finding treachery at 
work, Gyges, while affecting to soothe 
her, presently inquired by what right 
an emissary of Persia assumed antho- 
rity in his palace. Nyssea replied that 
her father, the King, had sent his 
minister to the court with offers of 
warlike assistance, should such be 
needed. Undeceived, however, Gyges 
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calling a council, summoned the sa- 
trap to attend, and despite the assu- 
rances of the Persian, was at no legs, 
from what he had already heard, to 
perceive that the father of the Queen 
wasconspiring his dethronement. Pre- 
serving his usual gracious demeanour 
however, Gyges adopted rapid mea- 
sures for overcoming the crisis in 
which he found himself. Collecting 
his still numerous adherents, he 
issued secret orders to his ministers 
and army ; all foreign emissaries were 
forthwith seized and imprisoned, and 
while his troops, animated by his 
presence, occupied the city and re- 
pressed the revolt, the people to 
whom he had ever been an object of 
terror, stunned at his mysterious 
return, quickly assumed their usual 
pacific attitude. In short, in a few 
hours after his arrival, Gyges had 
restored tranquillity in the city, and 
paralysed the intrigues of his enemies, 
and already resuming his confidence 
and daring, forgot the defeat of his 
army, laughed to scorn the efforts of | 
hostility, and began once more to ex- 
pand his soul with dreams of power 
and conquest: 

That night a great banquet was 
given by the King to his ministers 
and confidants. For hours the revel 
lasted ; the wines flowed, and music 
and song resounded through the 
gilded domes of the festal chambers. 
The midnight star already shone 
through the casement, near which 
stood the purple couch of the King 
and Queen, when Nyssea, scattering 
a cup of wine with rose-leaves, and 
touching it with her lips, presented 
it to Gyges, whose watchful eyes, 
penetrating every heart, had con- 
trasted with the gaiety of his speech, 
and who that night had hardly tasted 
of the cup in which his company so 
lavishly indulged. The King drained 
it laughingly, and the revel for a 
while proceeded, when a slow sensa- 
tion of weariness stealing over him— 
a result, as he supposed, of his having 
passed several nights with but little 
rest, and his exertions throughout the 
past day—he finally gave the signal 
for his guests to retire, and presently 
sank into a deep sleep. 

For a space all was silence in the 
chamber in which the lights were 
becoming gradually extinguished, 
when the Queen who, motionless and 
awake, had reclined beside Gyges, 
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arose, and gently removing the mys- 
terious ring from his finger, hurried 
softly out of the chamber, and dis- 
appeared in the already hushed 
palace. 

When, at early dawn, Gyges awoke, 
and instinctively searching, as was 
his wont, for his magic ring, found 
that it was gone, struck with des- 
pair, he hurried to the chamber of 
the Queen. Nyssea, however, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Summuvning his attendants, he in- 
quired whether the Queen had been 
seen leaving the palace. They an- 
swered they had not beheld her since 
the previous night, and that the doors 
were still locked as then. Upon this 
he immediately ordered the keys to be 
brought him. 

“Spectre of Candules, thou hast 
spoken true,” he cried, as alone, his 
mind filled with tempestuous emo- 
tions, he paced hither and thither 
throughout the chamber. The en- 
tire consequence of his loss rushing 
upon his soul filled him with despair ; 
he reflected that he was wholly in the 
power of the Queen, who, having the 
means of becoming invisible, could 
at any moment destroy him and es- 
cape his vengeance. While thus de- 
prived of his charm, he found himself 
wholly abandoned to the mercy of 
his numerous enemies. Dismissing 
his attendants, who seemed to have 
become instinctively conscious that 
his reign wes drawing to a close, and 
whose countenances indicated indif- 
ference and hatred, Gyges remained 
for many hours throughout the day, 
occupied but unseen, in the central 
chamber of the palace ; and evening 
had already fallen, when a breathless 
scout, hurrying from his horse, 
knocked at the portal of the suite of 
apartments within which the King 
was secreted. Presently unlocking 
the door, 

“ What is thy message ?” he cried. 
“What intelligence bringest thou so 
hastily ?” 

“The army of the Babylonians, 
sire, has entered Lydia, and even now 
is approaching Sardis.” 

* At what distance, slave, may they 
now be from the city ?” 

“Some ten leagues,” replied the 
envoy. Then the King dismissing 
him, closed the palace doors. 

Night was already advanced, anda 
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great wind which had risen at sunset, 
and which rapidly increased in vio- 
lence, made the walls of the strongest 
structures tremble to the foundations, 
when a sudden cry of “ The palace is 
on fire ’” burst from the citizens, who, 
in consternating groups, had suddenly 
rushed into the streets. So sudden 
and fierce, indeed, had the flames al- 
ready become, fed and fanned by this 
mighty tempest, that none among 
any of the townsfolk could be found 
sufficiently intrepid ordesperate to ap- 
proach the blazing pile, through whose 
casements, doors, and roofs the flames 
burst and sprang, and around whose 
towers and pinnacles they already 
careered in fierce wreaths, until the 
great structure glowed from base to 
ew one vast volume of raging 
re. 

At first a few faces appeared de- 
spairing on the walls and battlements 
in the tyrannous light of ruin, and 
a few despairing shrieks thrilled 
through the reddened dome of the 
night heaven ; but they quickly disap- 
peared, and then nothing was heard 
yut the crackling of the fire, the fall- 
ing of great columns, walls, and roofs, 
and the ever increasing roar of the 
conflagration. 

Hours passed ; the inner walls of 
the palace, already glowed like red 
hot iron, when as the affrighted po- 
pulation gazed upward through the 
sky, then bright as day, at the great 
central tower, which had hitherto re- 
sisted the ruining fury of the con- 
suming element—lo! a Figure ap- 
peared, mounted on its summit—his 
face like a flame, pale with eastern 
frankincense—solitary, and calmly 
surveying the magnificent scene of 
ruin and desolation. 

In an instant a thousand voices 
cried, “It is Gyges!” Then hardly 
had the echoes died away through 
the air when the mighty structure 
shook, toppled, sunk, with a sound 
like loudest thunder, scattering fiery 
fragments of danger on all sides; 
and as the wild raging flames which 
succeeded mounted to heaven—aloft, 
upon a burning cloud, a shadowy 
shontin, with fixed and calm smile, 
appeared, surveying the final scene of 
destruction. 

“Tt is the spectre of Candules !” 
cried the people, and the multitude 
fell prostrate to the earth. 
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AMERICAN SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 


Tue American war and the American 

uestion, whatever else may come of 
them, havegivenauthors, printers, pub- 
lishers—and, may we notadd critics!— 
much active employment. The books, 
of considerable pretension, that have 
appeared on this momentous subject, 
are already legion. So rapid, too, has 
been their production that, ere these 
lines see the light, some half-dozen 
more may, perhaps, be found inter- 
spersed among the gilt gift-books for 
the new year, on the booksellers’ coun- 
ters, soliciting in vain the attention 
of a public tired of the topic, and only 
anxious that a desolating and iniquit- 
ous war should be terminated some- 
how. There is this peculiarity about 
those American books, moreover— 
that they have mostly dealt with the 
political controversies antecedent to 
the war, which are abstruse to the 
English reader, and devoid, besides, 
of practical interest. It is really of 
small concern now whether the Ame- 
rican Constitution, which exists no 
longer, was, as Lord Brougham inter- 
preted it, a mere treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, leaving the 
States which were parties to the league 
sovereign and independent ; ora bond 
indissoluble, except, perhaps, by the 
vote of a great national convention. 
The time when that controversy had 
an actual, operative interest, is long 
past, and those who recur to it waste 
time and strength to little profit. We 
do not know, either, that a conclusion 
on the point is attainable. It is as 
difficult a task to interpret the prin- 
ciples and limits of the American com- 
pact, as it would seem to be to get at 
the true meaning of our own Foreign 
Enlistment Act. To say the truth, 
however, American writers, both Nor- 
thern and Southern, are passing away 
at last from the foolish wrangle over 


the moral right or wrong of Secession ; 
and the only author who has, during 
the last few weeks—(for the volumes 
placed at the head of this article, upon 
which our observations are to be based, 
have issued from the press within the 
past month) addressed the European 
world on the old “Union for ever” 
side of the discussion, is an English- 
man; and his book is a mere re- 
chau ffée of the arguments employed 
by the Federal press above two years 
ago, and reiterated at that time usque 
ad nauseam. Baptist Noel has no 
rival as a compiler. His “ Rebellion 
in America” is as closely printed, and 
as tame and unsatisfactory a book as 
ever scissors and paste put together. 
The basis of all his conclusions is, 
of course, the sinfulness of the Re- 
bellion. With such a foundation the 
reader can fancy how the author ad- 
dresses himself to the slavery question 
—with what a light and easy step he 
trips over the other great problems 
involved in a gigantic revolution, and 
where, finally, he lands himself, under 
the complacent idea that he has van- 
quished all “sympathizers with the 
South,” and justified Abraham Lin- 
coln’s claim to be considered almost 
an angel for virtue, and more than a 
Solomon for wisdom. The work has 
acertain value from containing a num- 
ber of documents of historical interest, 
in connexion with the political strug- 
gle which culminated with the election 
of the Republican President, but asa 
commentator upon these Mr. Noel has 
no claim to regard. He is a partizan 
of the most self-satisfied order. His 
chapter on “ Emancipation” is Mrs. 
Kemble’s “ Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation” without the pathos — 
much of it being doubtless harrowing 
tothe feelings, but having little, prac- 
tically, to do with the relations of the 
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two racesinhabiting the coun 
and below the once famous border. 
Of the horrors of slavery no one 
needs to be informed. Those who 
have the hardihood to defend the 
“institution” are a miserably small 
section of any community ; but no 
evidence has yet been given that the 
Northern parties are agreed on the 
7 of Emancipation, or that the 

ominant section is able to act in the 
matter against the opposition of the 
other, or even that the extreme Re- 
publicans are honest emancipators ; 
and certainly ps have propounded no 
feasible or just plan for accomplishing 
theslave’s release, without produciaga 
disorganization of society, which would 
cause horrors worse tenfold than the 
worst resulting from slavery itself. 
Mr. Noel, and the small and busy 
party of Federalists in England, have, 
indeed, found a stimulus in the recent 
successes of the Northern arms ; but, 
according to their own professions, 
the conquest of the South would be 
nothing without the complete destruc- 
tion of slavery ; and the victorious 
Northerners seem less demonstrative 
about that nd, moral exploit, as 


above 


their triumphs multiply, and the diffi- 
culty of carrying out Mr. Lincoln’s. 


proclamation presses. It has been 
stated, that the President has spoken 
of that document as the great blunder 
of his career ; and without taking for 
true every assertion in the public 
press respecting one in his position, it 
is impossible not to see that, should 
Mr. Lincoln overrun the South, his 
pledge to confiscate the property of 
the Southern people in their negro 
slaves, and to set thoseslaves at liberty, 
will involve him in serious troubles. 

When the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States is quoted, in order to 
create a sympathy for the North, on 
the ground of the former being an 
avowed Slave Power, the practical 
position of the Northern parties to- 
wards slavery is forgotten, as well as 
the enmity of the Northern popula- 
tion towards the negro. There is at 
least one great section of the North- 
ern community still in favour of up- 
holding Southern slavery, and it is by 
no means clear that they will not be 
found in the ascendant at the next 
presidential election, although, at pre- 
sent, certain casual successes of the 
Federal arms have given their 
nents a popular advantage. 
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powerful state of New York is un- 
changeably Democratic ; and the free 
black manismore hardly treated there 
than. the slave black man in Rich- 
mond or Charleston. The Northern 
partisans cannot drive from the public 
remembrance the dreadful scenes 
enacted in the Empire City, when it 
was thought necessary by the Demo- 
crats of New York State to intimi- 
date the Government from pursuing 
the emancipation theory beyond the 
point necessary to effect the hypocri- 
tical purpose of creating a feeling in 
favour of the Union in foreign coun- 
tries. The writer of these observa- 
tions fell. into conversation, a short 
time since, with an intelligent Ameri- 
can, who had travelled all over the 
continent, from the St. Lawrence to 
the.Gulf of Florida, and who, more- 
over, was as little of a party-man as 
can be supposed: possible in an Ame- 
rican. e professed himself to be 
neither a Republican nor a Democrat, 
though he yielded to no man in ab- 
horrence of slavery ; and it was his 
opinion that the war would end in a 
compromise with the South (including 
guarantees to the Confederates 
ainst molestation in the matter of 
slavery) as soon as Mr. Lincoln’s term 
was completed. This result, he sup- 
would occur whether the next 
esident was as an avowed Demo- 
crat or the reverse; and, whatever 
may be thought of his statement as 
a prophecy, it shows that the Ameri- 
cans are not inclined to choose Sepa- 
ration in preference to Union, with 
Slavery, should the alternative be put 
to theminthatshape. And if slaver 
is to be re-established with fres 
guarantees, to which the whole power 
of the North will be pledged, the last 
state of the slave will be worse than 
the first. Far better for his prospects 
of immediate fair treatment, and of 
ultimate emancipation, that the 
Southern States were wholly inde- 
pendent, in which event the unani- 
mous public opinion of the North 
would exert an influence upon the 
Slave PoWer to produce modifications; 
the very proportion of the numbers 
of blacks and whites in the South, 
which must increasingly incline to 
the advantage of the former, would 
press for a permanent solution 
of the slave question. Looking 
forward in this way to what, ap- 
parently, must happen, and that soon, 
8 
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however the Southerns may legislate 
the thoughtful inquirer is not turned 
aside by those “fundamental laws” 
of the Confederacy which Federal 
writers, like Mr. Noel, are so fond of 
parading. The three principal are 
these—and we state them lest it 
should be supposed that we wished 
to hide any portion of the case :— 
“No law denying or impairing the 
right of property in negro, slaves 
shall be passed.—The citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States, and shall have the 
right of transit and sojourn in any 
State of this Confederacy, with their 
slaves and other property ; and the 
right of property in such slaves 
shall not ay impaired.—In 
all such territory (all new territory), 
the institution of negro slavery, as 
it now exists in the Confederate 
States, shall be recognised and pro- 
tected by Congress and by the 
territorial governments, and the in- 
habitants of the several Confederate 
States and territories shall have the 
right to take to such territory any 
slaves lawfully held by them in any 
of the States or territories of the Con- 
federate States.” But, persons who 
claim for Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation 
the merit of having practically an- 
nulled the proslave portions of the 
old Union Constitution, unfairly deny 
to the South the credit of the changes 
wrought by events, and sure to follow 
upon the attempt to govern the Confe- 
derate States as a separate nation in 
time of peace. If Mr. Lincoln issued 
his emancipation edict to surround 
himself with popularity and promote 
enlistment, the Southern President 
stated thus broadly the principles we 
have quoted, in order to ra y the 
white population of the South the 
more enthusiastically round the pal- 
metto flag; and he, too, as the war 
has made progress, has been obliged 
to shift his ground. He has accepted 
theservices of negroes in semi-military 
employments, necessit forcing him 
so far in the direction of emancipation. 
Nor do we see the least reason for 
doubting that, rather than yield to the 
“hated Yankee,” the Southerns would 
declare all their slaves free, either to 
secure assistance in the field, or to 
procure the intervention of foreign 

wers in their favour. Enough has 
Soon said, therefore, to show that 
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even as aslavery question, the prob- 
lem is not so simple of solution as the 
Noels and Beechers imagine. 

There is that in the title of Mr. 
Williams’s book which carries us 
beyond the superficiality and feeble- 
ness of the work on which our pre- 
vious observations have proceeded. 
“The Rise and Fall of the Model 
Republic” is a fair subject now for 
the thoughtful essayist, since “fall” 
it certainly has done, whatever the 
irate Mr. Cobden, and the only less 
querulous Mr. Bright, may have to 
say on the matter. Into whatever 
form of government the residual States 
ultimately sink, the Republic is gone, 
the “model” is broken, and Europe 
can no longer be desired to look west- 
ward for the perfection of political 
institutions. r. Williams is the 
author of a previous work published 
during 1863, entitled “The South 
Vindicated.” It was not a very satis- 
factory book. It had too many of 
the faults of Mr. Noel’s “Rebellion in 
America.” It seemed to have been, 
to use a builder’s phrase, run up in a 
hurry. The writer, besides, bore him- 
self less as a judge than as a retained 
advocate. he volume before us, 
however, is better worthy of his pen. 
Mr. Williams served the old American 
Government as its minister to Turkey, 
and though removed to a distance so 
immensetrom local strifes and hatreds, 
seems to have imbibed as thorough a 


dislike to the Yankee as any resident 
in the Carolinas. He sets out certain 


e itions, however, as the points 
e hopes to prove, which show him 
still true to Republicanism. He does 
not think the Union broke down in 
consequence of the internal difficulties 
caused by slavery. Slavery, as he 
supposes, rather tended to preserve 
it. Nor can he think that the “free 
institutions” of the country had any 
thing to do with the catastrophe. 
One of the titles of his second chapter 
is, “The fact of the rupture of the 
Union does not prove the inefficiency 
of Republican Government.” But, 
strangely enough, Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeds to show that to this very cause, 
and to none other, the failure was 
owing. The Presidential election, he 
says, was “the Pandora’s box, which 
attracted and collected within itself 
the various elements of ill, only to 
expand, develop, and then scatter 
them broadcast through the land.” 
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The plan to be followed in providing 
a chief executive head for the go- 
vernment was long a subject of dis- 
cussion with the “fathers of the 
American Union.” Much diversity 
of opinion prevailed regarding it, 
and the method finally Gok of 
electing the President by a popular 
vote, was much objected to by the 
sagest of those great men. It is re- 
markable, at the same time, that the 
evil which they feared would arise 
from such a mode of choice has not 
resulted, while a worse has arisen in 
place of it. They apprehended that 
the President might become corrupted 
by the possession of power, and en- 
deavour tosecure himself permanently 
in the office of which the Constitution 
gave him but a brief tenure. No 
American President, however, has 
attempted a Napoleonian coup a’ etat. 
On the other hand, what the “fa- 
thers” never dreamt of happened. 
The struggles for the presidential 
chair contaminated the whole body 
of political aspirants, and affected 
injuriously the character of all public 
men. In course of time, obscurity 


and insignificance “became a surer 
poet to the presidency than the 


ighest abilities of statesmanship.” 
“Many feared that the President 
might perpetuate his power by the 
employment of the appliances of 
office ; yet none of the wise men who 
framed the Constitution had any ap- 
pgp that, before the lapse of 

alf a century, the re-election of an 
executive chief, after one term of ser- 
vice, would be rendered impossible 
by the determined opposition of pre- 
viously disappointed or expectant 
oftice-seekers.” But, however the 
members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention may have thought, the elec- 
tion of the President by a direct vote 
of the pare was the essential prin- 
ciple of Republicanism, and would be 
contended for as such to-morrow. So 
that the author cannot admit the 
evils resulting from thence, and at 
the same time allege that Republican- 
ism has not failed. 

It is true, that the original plan 
contemplated an Electoral College ; 
but it became a nullity, because it 
was simply inconsistent with the Re- 
publican idea. In very few years, 
the choice fell into the hands of the 

2ople directly, and has so continued. 

othing could be stronger, in fact, 
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than Mr. Williams’s language with 
regard to the demoralizing influence 
of the quadrennial plebiscite. 


‘“‘Greater even than the material inju- 
ries inflicted was the moral influence of 
these elections upon the popular mind. A 
majority, without reference to qualifications 
or integrity, or honesty, was endowed with 
the prerogative of conferring supreme 
power. The people were taught to accept 
the expression of the will of the majority 
as the will of Omnipotence. The voice of 
the people, thus announced, was the voice 
of God. Constitutional limitations were 
considered as unwise and unjust restrictions 
upon the prevailing popular sentiment; and 
politicians and place-seekers, more or less 
boldly or covertly, announced the doctrine, 
that the will of the people, as expressed by 
a majority, or even scruples of conscience, 
in regard to certain constitutional obliga- 
tions, justified a violation of the oaths of 
office which the elected official was required 
te take on entering upon the discharge of 
his duties.” 


This expresses in brief what all 
observers of American politics have 
seen illustrated in the party conflicts 
of that country during the last quar- 
ter of a century at least, but it also 
effectually overturns the writer’s Re- 
publican position, and warns him, as 
a Southern, to guard against similar 
evils by a political organization in 
the Confederate States tending more 
towards the old monarchical institu- 
tions, which reject the perilous no- 
velty of universal suffrage. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s description of the Party Con- 
ventions, and of the manner in which 
they choose their presidential candi- 
date, is graphic and even amusing. 
He reports or composes a a 
congratulatory address (spoken by the 
friend of the nominee after every- 
thing has been arranged), in which 
the direction of the references is 
easily understood. The speaker dwells 
upon a characteristic incident of the 
early life of the embryo President, 
amid peals of ae: “He was 
distinguished among all the stalwart 
youths of his native country as an 
unrivalled rail-splitter,” — 


“Our next President (loud cheers)}—he 
who, in the providence of Heaven, and by 
the fiat of the American people, will be 
shortly called to fill the most exalted sta- 
tion ever occupied by man on the green 
surface of God's footstool (tumultuous and 
long-continued applause), having been in- 
formed that a poor widow, residing in his 
neighbourhood, had met with the heavy 
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tmaisfortune-of having had her place burned 
to. the ground, shouldered his axe, and 
marching straight into the forest, set to 
work, and scarcely paused to take a long 
breath, until he had actually split two 
hundred rails, which he forthwith caused 
to be conveyed to the afflicted lady (im- 
mense sensation). I will not attempt, 
added the orator, to describe the joy and 
gratitude which penetrated the bosom of 
that bereaved and almost heart-broken 
lady, when the generous’ and noble action 
was made known to her. But the monarch, 
who vainly seeks beneath his golden canopy 
@ feverish rest, to fit him for the joyless 
pageantry of the morrow, might well envy 
the peaceful chamber and the happy dreams 
which we may suppose welcomed our future 
President to his humble couch upon the 
night of that memorable day. . ° ° 
What a sensation will it create among 
the monarchs and their courtiers, as well 
as among the downtrodden millions of the 
Old World, when they receive the momen- 
tous intelligence, that he, who will soon be 
the greatest and the loftiest of all earthly 
rulers, has been selected from amongst the 
sturdy, hard-fisted wood-choppers of the 
backwoods of the Far West! (great ap- 
plause).” 


This extract from a demagogue’s 
eulogy of the four years’ sovereign 
that now is, constitutes an instructive 
episode in the complete proof given 
by the late American Minister at the 

urt of the Sultan, that the Model 
Republic contained, from the first, the 
seeds of a mortal disease. Would it 
not, then, be the merest fanaticism to 
impute the dissolution toslavery alone, 


forgetting the enormous abuses of 


presidential power, the corrupt dis- 
pensation of patron and the de- 
moralization produced by the chang- 
ing of officials, down even to the 
minor es, when the chair passed 
from the occupancy of one party’s 
favourite to the nominee of another ? 
The truth is, to use a Scriptural figure, 
the whole heart was aes from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, in American society, there was 
an universal putrescence, when the 
crisis arose. Had there been virtue, 
ability, and experience among the 
public men of the country, her trial 
might have been surmounted without 
bloodshed or disorganization ; but in 
the working of republican institu- 
tions, weakness had been generated 
and not strength. Things had been 
getting worse year by year, and there 
is really less of cynicism than may be 
supposed in the summary description 
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that has been given of the conflict, as 
merely the “burning of the dirtiest 
chimney that was ever set on fire.” 
Before taking leave of Mr. Williams, 
it is right to mention that he has @ 
plan for reconciling democratic insti- 
tutions with stability and purity of 
administration. It may be exp 
in a sort of apothegm—“ Always a 
President, but never an election.” He 
would fix the presidential term at 
eight, “or better, ten years,” and pro- 
vide that the Senate should supply 
the Presidents according to the senio- 
~ of their service in that body, the 
oldest to be President, when a vacancy 
occurred, by virtue of his position, and 
the next oldest Vice-President. The 
United States’ Senate has certainly 
been the single relieving feature of 
the Republican system ; but as the 
adoption of Mr. Williams’s suggestion 
would be an abridgment of the popu- 
lar power, and in fact the introduc- 
tion, so far, of the principles of a 
monarchical constitution, the pro- 
posal would not be listened to for a 
moment—at all events, in the North- 
ern States. The public virtue which 
would lead a people to amend their 
political arrangements, by curtailing 
the influence of the mob, and depriv- 
ing demagogues of the opportunity of 
using their party organizations for 
versonal advantage, does not exist 
in America. The writer with whom 
we are dealing is not unaware, indeed, 
of the strength of the influences in 
favour of what would be called a 
“free and ee election,” as con- 
trasted with his reactionary old-world 
project. 


“The irritations,” he says, “ engendered 
by the distribution of the offices upon the 
commencement of every new presidential 
term were the natural and inevitable results 
of the system of President-making, which 
during the later years of the existence of the 
Union became the general practice. The 
same cause created the necessity for the 
expulsion from office of all those who 
held over by appointment of the pre- 
ceding President. These were deplorable 
evils; but under the operation of such a 
system there was no remedy. The rigid 
rules of party warfare, which announced as 
leading ideas ‘rotation in office,’ and ‘to 
the victors belong the spoils,’ were popular 
just in the proportion which the ‘ outs’ bore 
to the ‘ins,’ that being something like a 
thousand to one -silenced every murmur of 
opposition, The ‘ins’ were in fact obliged 
to be silent witnesses of all the preparations 
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for their own execution. They had obtained 
their own places by the application of the 
party guillotine to those who had preceded 
them, and after all, there was an appearance 
of fairness in the arrangement which satis- 
fied the consciences, while it kept open the 
avenues of hope to multitudes who were 
looking with longing eyes to the enjoyment 
of perquisites which had been long sought 
for, but which, somehow or other, had always 
eluded their grasp.” 


We are not entirely unfamiliar in 
these countries with the depraving 
effect of “ place-hunting” upon party 
politicians; but let any one consider 
what would be the result to the public 
morals, and the honour and safety of 
the nation, if, when the Liberals went 
out, and the Conservatives came in, 
or vice versa, every petty official were 
changed, down to the tide-waiter, or 
subordinate clerk, the country being 
governed in periods of four years 
alternately, by these and by those, 
each set of plunderers anxious only to 
make the most of his tenure of spolia- 
tion. Those who hope to profit by 
this system are not likely to seek to 
change it ; so we may take it as certain 
that the plan of choosing a President 
by seniority from the Senate will 


never be adopted, unless the Ameri- 
cans become more convinced of the 
failure of the Republican system than 
we have any reason to believe even 
the most thoughtful among them are. 
The history of their presidential cam- 
paigns has many ludicrous and painful 


episodes, the issue turning commonly 
upon no political or social principle, 
and the victory being not unfre- 
quently won by an artful calumny 
against the opposing party, circulated 
in the nick of time through every 
journal in the country, often by the 
free employment of money. 

At the best of times the considera- 
tions presented to the popular mind 
were most. successful when most ex- 
citing, and fanaticism and violent 
passions became the instruments of 

esidential ambition. But the people 
oved to have it so. They even de- 


lighted in the turmoil : and at this’ 


moment a large section of them are 
keeping up their hearts with the con- 
solatory thought that Abraham Lin. 
coln’s term is coming to an end, and 
that it may be their turn next to riot 
and grow fat in Washington. 

Mr. M'Henry’s book on the Cotton 
Trade is too large a subject for such 
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discussion as there is an opportutiity 
of entering upon in this paper. Itis, 
however, worthy of the closest atten- 
tion. The facts and figures stated by 
him—we are bound to say with im- 
partiality—dissipate a number of 
current fallacies, among which we 
have no hesitation in classing the 
dream of a cotton supply from the 
East Indies sufficient to render Lan- 
cashire independent of the Southert 
States of America. The writer re- 
minds the English public that India, 
unlike the Southern Confederacy, is a 
manufacturing as well as a producing 
country, and that a considerable pro- 
rtion of our supplies from thence 
ave been a lessening of the stocks on 
hand, under the operation of high 
rices. In 1861, out of 6,000,000 
les of cotton said to have been pro- 
duced in India (the statement is ve 
doubtful, and two million bales would, 
probably, be a more correct estimate), 
we got under 1,000,000 bales, the 
rest having been manufactured, not- 
withstanding the large importation 
into India of British manfacured 
goods. 

“To the minds of many persons (says 
Mr. M‘Henry) it is quite clear that the 
people of England must consent to abandon 
the cotton trade, or again turn their eyes 
westward for supplies. An argument has 
recently been brought forward, however, 
that Great Britain might be better off with- 
out the industrial pursuits of Lancashire, 
and other districts having similar oceupa- 
tions, or, at least, that their advantage to 
the country has been greatly exaggerated ; 
and this theory its advocates attempt to 
substantiate by referring to the large 
Governmental returns since the trade be- 
came diminished. They omit to take into 
consideration that the pecple of this coun- 
try held three years’ supply of American 
cotton, and goods and yarns made there- 
from, at home and abroad, which had been 
‘laid in’ at a rate of under sevenpence per 
pound, and that, for the last two years, that 
accumulation has been ‘ dealt out’ to meet 
the demand at unprecedented profits—thus 
constituting an equivalent to a most gi- 
gantic monopoly. It will be remembered 
that, in April, May, and June, 1861, many 
of the exporters of Manchester goods were 
compelled to suspend payment by reason of 
their inability to dispose of their shipments; 
except at ruinous sacrifices, while others 
were on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
‘time’ granted by the creditors of the 
houses that had failed gave them an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the rise in 
prices, and they sold out at handsome pro- 
fits: They'thereby were not only able to’ 
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resume payment, but found themselves » 
possession of a large surplus; whereas, hi 
the Southern crop of 1861—3,500,000 
bales—been let loose, sucha further reduc- 
tin in the value of their merchandize would 
have ensued as to have caused their hope- 
less downfall, and an universal distress, of 
a different character from that which is 
existing, would have prevailed in all the 
manufacturing districts, sensibly affecting 
the whole commercial and financial inte- 
tests of the kingdom.” 


In 1860, the consumption of cotton 
in machine g throughout the 
world, was estimated at 2,400,000,000 
Ibs., and of this, the raw material was 
contributed by the Southern States 
of America to the extent of 
1,650,000,000 Ibs. These figures, 
though only an approximation, are 
sufficient proof that India cannot be 
expected to supply to England the loss 
of the Southern fields—a fact which 
has an important bearing, both upon 
the political and the labour question 
in America. 

We are glad to turn from these 
discussions on the drier order of facts 
and questions, cursory as they are, to 
dip into two other books, just pub- 
lished, in one of which, at least, much 
interesting matter is to be found. 
Our reference is not to Mrs. Green- 
how’s narrative of her imprisonment 
at Washington during the “the first 

ear of abolition rule,” but to Colonel 
Sreenatia’s sketches and pleasing 
story of his “Three Months’ Tour in 
the Southern States.” Mrs. Green- 
how may be dismissed with little 
more than the statement that she is 
rather a strongminded lady, of the 
most violent Southern sympathies, 
who, at the period of the origin of 
the war, resided at Washington, and 
employed herself in obtaining, by all 
the means within her power, informa- 
tion, military and otherwise, calcula- 
ted to be of use to the Southern lead- 
ers. She appears to have been suc- 
cessful to such a degree as to make 
herself an object of special dislike to 
the Republican Government. She 
helped to spoil the Northern plan 
for conducting the first battle of Bull’s 
Run by communicating it to General 
Beauregard, and seems to have found 
no difficulty in inducing Federal offi- 
cers to betray to her the most impor- 
tant secrets. Her book is of the most 
“sensational” description through- 
out, and if the author be a fair speci- 
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men of any large class of the Southern 
ladies, they are only less formidable 
enemies than their lords. After read- 
ing the vitriolic sentences of Mrs. 
Greenhow, when she is in her highest 
vein of angry denunciation of the 
Yankees, we can easily see our way 
to endorse the statement that “the 
Confederacy owes as much to its fe- 
male as to its male population.” 
Among other passages in the book 
that we may perhaps venture to say 
are particularly feminine, there is one 
in which Mrs. Lincoln is “ photo- 
aphed.” According to the Southern 
imner, she is a “short, broad, flat 
figure,” with sallow, mottled com- 
exion, light gray eyes, scant eye- 
ashes, and thin pinched lips. She 
wears a “scornful expression,” it ap- 
pears, since she became Presidentess 
—for Madame Lincoln does really 
exercise, according to Mrs. Green- 
how, considerable power in the State. 
Among the lively pencillings of the 
Southern censor there is also a very 
womanish and waspish account of 
the same lady’s personal appearance on 
the occasion of the presentation which 
took place when “Old Abe” came 
into ottice. The ladies of the foreign 
ministers having arrived ex grand 
tenue at the White House, were 
ushered rather unceremoniously into 
one of the reception rooms, where, 
when speculation had wellnigh ex- 
hausted itself, the wife of the first 
citizen appeared—‘‘a small, dowdy- 
looking woman, with artificial flowers 
in her hair.” The lady who writes 
thus tartly of her Yankee sister has 
given us her own portrait as a frontis- 
iece, and we may be allowed, pro- 
bly, so far to imitate her style as to 
add, that her own beauty is not by 
any means of a character to astound 
us. Here is a story we think wesaw 
something of before, but it loses no- 
thing, of course, as told by Mrs. Green- 
ow :— 


“Mrs. Lincoln asserts with great energy 
her right to a share of the distribution of the 
executive patronage She had received as 
a present, from a man named Lammon, a 
magnificent carriage and horses, promising 
him in return the marshalship of the district 
of Columbia, one of the most lucrative offices 
in the gift of the Executive. Mr. Lincoln 
had, however, determined to bestow it upon 
another applicant, who had also paid his 
douceur [it is but just to say, that the wri- 
ter offers no proof of these assertions, which 
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are to be taken for what they are worth], 
and who was in attendance, waiting to re- 
ceive the commission, which was then being 
made out. Mrs. Lincoln came into the 
President's office, asked what commission it 
was that he was signing, and, on being told, 
seized it from his hands, and tore it in pieces, 
saying that she had promised it to ‘ Lam- 
mon,’ and he should have it, else her name 
was not ‘ Mary Lincoln.’” 


When the Federal agents entered 
the residence of Mrs. Greenhow, in 
Washington, to place her under arrest, 
and search her premises and person, 
she had very important papers, which 
she contrived ay to keep from 
them, eating one of them. Respect- 
ing these exploits, she makes, herself, 
the masculine comment, “ that the 
devil is no match for a clever woman.” 
It is a curious illustration of the ex- 
citement that prevails in American 
society, to find that this shrewd 
poe believes an attempt to have 

en made by the Abolitionists to 
poison President Buchanan. To carry 
out their diabolical scheme, it appears 
that they purchased thirty pounds of 
arsenic! It is coolly added, “ between 
fifty and sixty persons fell victims 
to this wholesale poisoning experi- 
ment.” Mrs. Greenhow makes light 
of M‘Clellan as a soldier. Brigadier- 
General Butler, of New Orleans cele- 
brity, is naturally her abhorrence. Mr. 
Secretary Seward does not escape well 
from her hands. Jove nods at times, 
and Mr. Seward, who is as reticent as 
Talleyrand in the morning, is, after 
supper, genial and confidential. Fre- 
mont is a “ peculator,” and Fremont 

re was a French dancing-master. 

tanton is arrogant and servile. In 
fact, Mrs. Greenhow has a good word 
for none of her country’s enemies. 
They had in her an exceedingly trou- 
blesome prisoner, and, despite all their 
precautions, she seems to have con- 
tinued to assist her countrymen, by 
sending them timely information. Her 
book, however, will do the Southern 
Confederacy no service in this coun- 
try. It is written in too angry a 
—, and, in fact, is chiefly remark- 
able as proving how determined the 


Southerners are to fight, as their foes 
say, “to the bitter end,” and how en- 
tirely impossible it is that these two 


peoples can ever again be reconciled, 
80 as to live peaceably together under 
a joint rule. 

We are anxious to pass to Colonel 
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Fremantle’s work, which will befound 
full of interest, as a plain, straight- 
forward account ot what befell the 
tourist, and of what he saw, durin 
his three months of travel anova 
the South. The style is clear and 
correct ; sometimes, indeed, it verges 
on the picturesque. In the first pl: 
the author bears the most willing an 
hearty testimony to the hospitality 
of the Southerners. Wherever he 
went with Confederate officers, 
whether they had much or little, 
there was a part for the English mili- 
tary man, although towards the con- 
clusion of his tour, the Southerners 
were beginning to feel annoyed at the 
conduct of England towards them. 
He found among them the manners 
of gentlemen. They had gone into 
the war in no reckless spirit, but with 
a resolve to secure independence for 
their country, and their patriotic 
ardour was increasing with their 
sacrifices and difficulties. Their 
soldiery were often put to sore shifts, 
longand harassing marches, scantiness 
of food and clothing, the necessity to 
fight battle after battle with the 
shortest intervals for rest and re- 
organization. Still the practised 
eye of the traveller detected no indis- 
cipline, no fatal irregularities, no 
excesses. In great part this satisfac- 
tory condition of the Southern troo 
is due to their extreme respect for 
their generals. Lee, Beauregard, 
Longstreet, Johnstone, Jackson, Polk, 
Hardee, Ripley-—these are all names 
deeply rooted in the affections of the 
Southern people, and almost worship- 
ped by the rank and file. The prin- 
cipal title of these leaders to respect 
is their personal courage. The Con- 
federates have shown that they do not 
underrate strategic talent—their com- 
manders have lately made some of the 
ablest dispositions, and worked out 
some of the most masterly plots ever 
known in warfare ; but Ldinee their 
men placed confidence in them they 
were obliged to prove that they de- 
served it, by exposing themselves to 
real and visible perils. The Southern 
troops seem to have a theory that no 
one can be an able general who is 
not a notably brave man. 

ae author of — work eves 

eatly to its interest by supplyin 
portresta of Mr. Jefferson Da te an 
of Generals Lee, Longstreet, Polk, 
and Beauregard, the heads of the Con- 
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federacy. Mr. Davis is a tall, lank, 
sallow man, with rather a “ Yankee’ 
face, but not ungentlemanlike in 
appearance. He has a good h 
prominent cheek-bones and chin, an 
a firm mouth. His aspect is that of 
a self- sagacious, conscien- 
tious person, who might, one would 
gay, be entrusted with the most im- 
portant responsibilities, and relied on 
to discharge his duties at all times 
to the utmost of his powers. Although 
reared a soldier, he is the statesman 
of the South. His face bears traces 
of hard work; and, since the war 
began, he must have undergone an 
almost superhuman amount of labour. 
Next to him, the most remarkable 
Southern is General Lee, the great 
Virginian commander. He is an ex- 
ingly handsome man, courteous, 
dignified, brave as a lion, yet gentle 
withal, and cheerful. He has none of 
the small American vices. He does 
not drink, or gamble, or smoke, or 
chew, or swear. On the most arduous 
marches he looks smart and clean. 
He generally rides a handsome horse, 
and in that respect alone is “particu- 
lar.” He is fifty-six years of age, tall, 
well-proportioned, and vigorous. He 


roughs it with his men, and is their 


idol. He has the reputation of being 
a religious man, and is a member of 
the Church of England. “Stonewall” 
Jackson had the highest confidence in 
his military judgment. He is, in 
short, the main reliance of the Con. 
federate Government, and has done 
more for its cause than any other man, 
hardly excepting Mr. Jefferson Davis 
himself. After Lee, the most promi- 
nent figure is that of Longstreet. 
He is a native of Alabama, and 
forty-three years of age, stout, well- 
built, resolute, the special admirer 
and trusted lieutenant of Lee, who 
has been co-operating with him of 
late with great adroitness. Long- 
street is considered the “ best fighter 
in the whole army.” He is a rigid 
disciplinarian, and has frequently 
restrained his soldiers when they 
manifested a desire to plunder the 
see on Sones ne — 

e is particularly taciturn, but when 
once induced to throw off his re- 
gerve, his observations prove him 
to be an intelligent man and com- 
petent soldier. Colonel Fremantle 
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found his staff, as wellas those of the 
other Southern generals, to be com- 
posed of thorough gentlemen. Beau- 
regard and Longstreet are nearly of 
an age, the former, perhaps, being a 
couple of years older, though he looks 
younger. His hair has become much 
more gray, some affirm, “from the 
cares and anxieties of the last two 
years.” “The real and less romantic 
reason,” says the author, “is to be 
found in the rigidity of the Yankee 
blockade, which interrupts the arrival 
of articles of toilette.” He is rather 
a handsome man, and speaks French 
fluently. Reauregard is a New Or- 
leans creole. He has not only served 
the Southern Government well as 
an engineer officer, but has a spe- 
cial organizing talent ; the Virginian 
and Tennesseean armies were brought 
to their present efficiency by his ef- 
forts. He conceives a war between 
the Northern States and England to 
be inevitable, and thinks our best 
policy would be to form an alliance 
with the South, so that, whenever an 
attempt was made on Canada, they 
mia assist us by marching into the 
Federal territory. 

This does not seem the place to 
enter upon a discussion of the general 
prospects of the Confederacy, or the 
relations of the European Powers 
towards it. Nor would it serve any 
purpose to speculate upon the military 
situation—whether ashington is 
likely to be entered by Lee, or Rich- 
mond by Meade ; whether Charleston, 
like the impregnable Sebastopol, will 
succumb at last, and Tennessee be 
cleared of Confederates ; or whether 
Bragg, reinforced by Johnston, will 
recover the character he lost at Chicka- 
mauga, and, in conjunction with Long- 
street, inflict decisive defeats on Grant 
and Burnside. These are topics for 
the daily journalists, who deal with 
them competently. It is enough for 
us, in this paper, to have indicated 
briefly the character of the books 
published on America during the 
past month, which, certainly, do not 

ive us reason for despairing of the 
nfederate cause, but tend, rather, 
to strengthen the views of those who 
think that the shortest and surest way, 
even to negro emancipation, will be 
found through the independence of 
the Southern States. 





